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It Has Already Reached = 


We Wanted Proof for You ~——~_ 


And Proof for Ourselves 





That’s why we made this test 
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Actual photograph of the counter on 
the Vogel Endurance Test showing 
closet has flushed 269,116 times 





YO you would know when 
you install Vogel Seat- 
Action Closets what to expect 
in the way of economical 
service and operation, on July 
16, 1929 we took a stock 
Number Ten Closet, and, 
without ceremony or prepara- 


tion, started an endurance 





test which is now in its 21st 
Vogel Number Ten-A syphon action bowl, . 
with tank concealed. Can be supplied 











Vogel Number Ten Seat - Action 
Closet, with exposed Tank. 


ak Gali We. month — and the closet has 

flushed continuously night 
and day, nearly 270,000 times, without as much as a 
washer being renewed. 


Remember also, with Vogel Seat- Action Closets 
there is no forgetting to flush ... there are no balls 
or floats to leak ... and we have proved there is 
nothing that will get out of order. 


LITERATURE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL BOARDS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
ENGINEERS IS AVAILABLE AND WILL BE MAILED PROMPTLY. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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MONTICELLO SCHOOL. CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
Johi J. Graham and Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Architects 
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The modern school is equipped with “Pyramid” Natural Slate Black- 


N\\ 
es \) » pylon 


boards, which for years have been the choice of leading officials and D ye architects. 


The black velvet finish on these boards, against which the chalk stands but in clear-cut distine- 
tion, has been heralded by eye specialists as the ideal board to reduce eye strain. There is no con- 
fusing colored background to fade, or become soiled and smudgy. No thin, painted surfaces to peel, 
crack and chip off. A slate blackboard, aside from its perfect writing surface and contrasting back- 
ground, is the same all the way through. Water will not affect a “Pyramid” Natural Slate board. 
It is the only cleanser that should be used, for dry dusting fills the room with chalk dust, which 
should be prevented. Consult your architect. He will give you advice that is sound and reliable. . . 


Write for two interesting, instructive books on the subject of blackboards for your modern school. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
Department D.4, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Emergency Attention With- 
in 24 Hours Anywhere. Each 
Johnson Installation Inspec- 


1 ted Annually Without | 







aE 


Charge. Every Johnson 
Installation made 
\ by the Johnson 


Mechanics 






The Johnson Branches; 
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West High School, Madison, Wisconsin. Law, Law & Potter,Madison, Architects 
Paul E. Mueller Co., Milwaukee, Heating Contractor. 


Heat and Ventilation Johnson Controlled 


Completely. 


Divided into Nine Sectional Groups. 


The Johnson Dual (Night and Day or Two Temperature) Thermostat System 
Of Heat And Humidity Control is in this high school building: controlling the 
direct radiation throughout the entire building, and the unit ventilating system for 
all parts of the building . . . . excepting the auditorium, which has central fan 
ventilation, likewise Johnson controlled with Johnson Humidifying apparatus 
provided for this department of the building. 


The Dual Thermostat control here is divided into 9 separate groups: all rooms in 
the Senior High School section; all rooms in the Junior High School section; the 
girls’ gymnasium; the boys’ gymnasium; the auditorium; the library; the cafeteria; 
the band rooms; the domestic science department. Each section is provided with 
a switch control in the engineer's office, by which the heat for each room, de- 
partment and section can be turned on or off separately, and independently of 
the balance of the building . . . . certain hours during the day or at night, when 
parts of the building are occupied and other parts not occupied. The fresh air 
intake dampers in the unit ventilating machines also have individual switches 
for opening and closing these dampers in similar group sections as related above. 
Thus heat and correct temperature are provided where and when required: day 
and night; and it is not necessary to keep heat on in the entire building but only 
the divisions of the building that are occupied and in use. A large fuel saving is 
consequently produced by this sectional switch control, in addition to the 
thermostats on the wall of each room... . an invaluable maintenance economy 
item, as well as a convenience and service. 


The All Metal System. The All-Perfect Graduated Control 


of Valves and Dampers. The Dual Thermostat (Night & Day 
or Two Temperature) Control: Fuel Saving 25 to 40 Per Cent. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY....507 E. Michigan....MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland ontreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipes, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, we. C. 
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KEWANEE 


stet BOILERS 


Things that cost the least to buy often cost the 
most to own. A low-priced boiler may easily 
be the most costly. It depends on 
the years it lasts; on repair 
costs; and the amount of 
fuel it must burn 
to keep a building 
heated. 


The Kewanee Boiler 
has so long been rec- 
ognized as the best 
boiler investment a build- 
ing can have that the Archi- 
tect, Engineer or Contractor 
who recommends it never has 


his judgment questioned. 


Sturdy steel construction 
guarantees many extra years 
ps of life—with a minimum of 

repairs. While correct, gen- 
~ erous design (design that has 
iia stood the test of many 
; years) insures more heat with 


less fuel. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS Branches in Principal Cities 


MEMBER OF STEEL HEATING BoILER INSTITUTE 


It Costs Less to 
OWN a KEWANEE 


In old days, dams were built of timber and 
earth. They cost but little to build but con- 
tinually needed repairs and soon had to 
be replaced. They were a poor investment. 
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IRON FIREMAN provides 





a 


Joel Chandler Harris School, Atlanta, Georgia. ‘‘We have foun 
the Iron Fireman entirely satisfactory. It has saved us a tre- 
mendous quantity of fuel, we have had no breakdowns and the 
smoke problem is completely solved by its use.” 








High School, Glenwood, Minn. ‘Yearly fuel savings with 
Iron Fireman amount to $1321.94. In addition we have been 
able to discontinue the use of one boiler. Our janitor has more 


time for other duties. Iron Fireman is one of the best invest- 
ments we have ever made.” 
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High School, Walla Walla, Wash. ‘In our Sharpstein School 
and Green Park School, Iron Fireman is saving us better than 
40 per cent in fuel cost over hand firing. These machines have 
made such a good showing that the School Board had three 
Iron Fireman put in the High School plant and another in the 
New Paine School Building. *’ 





} : ox 


Junior and Senior High School, Detroit Lakes, Minn. “‘We 
formerly fired two boilers during the winter months. Now one 
boiler with Iron Fireman gives us adequate heat. We have 
remedied the smoke nuisance. Our janitors have time for other 
duties. We have more even pressure of heat, and we will show a 
decided saving in fuel.” 
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Public School, Englewood, Colo. ‘Iron Fireman has saved 
36 per cent on the total cost of fuel and ash disposal over the 
previous heating season. This does not include labor saving 


over hand firing. Regularity and amount of heat have been 
satisfactory.” 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. ‘“The 
first year's operation with Iron Fireman 
showed a 26.6 per cent fuel saving. In addition, 
all parts of the building were kept at a uni- 
form temperature throughout.”’ 


Can your 
school afford 
to waste what 


Iron Fireman 





Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
“With Iron Fireman we are able to main- 
tain any desired steam pressure without 
difficulty. We believe that there will be a 
substantial fuel saving with Iron Fireman.” 


users 


are saving? 





Public School, Brush, Colorado. ‘We shall almost pay for our three Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burners this Winter in savings on coal burned. The exceptional 


health that our children have enjoyed this winter has no doubt been partly due 
to uniform heat in the buildings.” 


IRON 


Automatic 


THE IRON FIREMAN 
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THE MACHINE THAT 
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greatly improved heating 


at greatly reduced cost 


Gives steady automatic heat 
Cuts fuel and labor costs 


Eliminates the smoke nuisance 


“How FAR CAN we make the taxpayer's money go? How 
can we increase the efficiency and health of students? 
How can we get better heat for less money?’’ 

School board members, school business managers, 
purchasing agents, and other interested parties are con- 
stantly asking these questions, for theirs is the respon- 
sibility of the efficient, economical management of 
school properties. 

If you are one of these men, we earnestly suggest your 
immediate investigation of the Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner. If you are now using gas or oil, Iron Fireman 
should cut your fuel costs. If you are using coal, hand- 
fired, Iron Fireman can cut both fuel and labor costs, in 
addition to giving you a far more efficient heating plant. 


How Iron Fireman gives better heat for less money 


Iron Fireman uses the smaller sizes of coal which cost 
less per ton. Iron Fireman transforms this lower priced 
coal into heat, automatically and efficiently. Tempera- 
tures are maintained steady at any desired level. Labor 
is reduced to a minimum. The smoke nuisance is elimi- 
nated. Fuel costs are reduced. A recent survey shows that 
in business installations Iron Fireman fuel savings repre- 
sent average earnings of 39.44 per cent per year on the 
investment in Iron Fireman. 


IREMA 


Coal Burner 


MADE COAL AN AUTOMATI 








Easy payments on the Iron Fireman savings plan 


Iron Fireman can be purchased on time. Fuel and labor 
savings, plus other economies of operation, will go far 
toward meeting the monthly payments. 

Write for illustrated literature, or ask your Iron Fire- 
man dealer to send an engineer to examine your heating 
plant and estimate your possible savings. Iron Fireman is 
made in a complete range of sizes for schools, buildings, 
industrial plants, and for large and small homes. Use the 
coupon. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Branches or subsidiaries in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
New York, Milwaukee. Dealers everywhere. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
Portland, Oregon. Dept. AS 2 


Please send full information regarding the Iron Fireman. 


Name 


Adadress...... 





FUEL 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 





Cutting Upkeep 
Costs 


As we have the opportunity of observing a con- 
stantly growing number of the new series Type “B” 
Von Duprin devices in operation, we are increasingly 
impressed with the fact that here are devices which are 
so well made that they will give service for many years 
at negligible cost. 


Although we knew, when these devices were first 
marketed, that they were the best we had ever made, 
we have been agreeably surprised at the trouble-free 
service they render on doors which are in almost con- 
stant use. 


When you ask your architect to specify genuine 
Type “B” Von Duprin devices, you serve your own 
best interests, for you save money in the end and trouble 
in the meantime. 









To be certain of having these superlatively good de- 
vices installed, we suggest that you have them specified 
separately from the finishing hardware and, of course, 
by name. Thus you foster clean, fair competition, since 
all reputable dealers can buy Von Duprin devices at the 
same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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“Don’t heat outdoors’, say economists. “Schools must be ventilated’’, 
say health authorities. 

The Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation meets the requirements of both 
economists and health authorities. 

Health authorities recognize that it controls temperature, air motion, 
and humidity within the limits that produce the schoolroom atmosphere 
most conducive to health, comfort, and mental alertness of pupils. 


They recognize that this control is simpler and more effective than 
L4 b R M A N systems designed to bring a continuous supply of outdoor air into the 
schoolroom. 
Naturally the saving in fuel costs pleases the economists. 
N E L S O N The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator uses outdoor air only when necessary to 
remove excess heat, or body odors, and such outside air as is admitted is 


tempered by admixture with room air instead of being preheated. 
Write for the book, ““The Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation”. It shows 


why and how the new system gives good ventilation results with savings 
+ E Rk _ N b L e O as high as 50% in fuel costs. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


Factory at Moline, Illinois - Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 





SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the cn. eee anna” —— eae ane. SALL.As LOS ANGELES | 
Univent System of Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of aguiparctx.t FrErenURGH ,,SLavEtan —— ee Seen e, 
} entilation, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the — =" ——a ———— 7. oe DENVER ary CALGARY, ALTA. 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, and other heating and $524%%uq a 
ventilating equipment. een, ect. Sevan Sie 3 cae Seecuen 
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FOR SCHOOL TOILETS 
AND SHOWERS 








Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 


Don’t Take Chanees 
With Health 


[DISEASE is too prevalent—the danger of contagion among school 
children too great—to take a chance with health. That’s why 
modern schools are demanding the most sanitary toilet and shower 
rooms available. 

When you want partitions that are easily cleaned—no cracks and 
crannies to collect germs, simple to erect, and adaptable to any space 
or arrangement—Sanymetal is the answer. 

Sanymetal is made for toilet, shower, urinal and dressing room par- 
titions, screens and wainscot. The Unit Panel construction makes Sany- 
metal Partitions unusually durable and rigid, and their fine, baked 
enamel finish is mar- and scratch-resisting. 

Sanymetal Steel Partitions are insuring health and cleanliness in 
many modern American schools. They can do the same for your 
school. Write for the latest partition bulletin today. 

Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


PARTITIONS 
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GUARANT 
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EED PRODUCTS 








A FEW 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CARNEGIE INST. OF TECH. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
GARY (IND. ) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DETROIT (MICH. ) BOARD OF ED. 


SONNEBORN 


CUSTOMERS 


BRIDGEPORT (CONN. ) BD. OF ED. 

JACKSONVILLE (FLA..) BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

MINNEAPOLIS (MINN. BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

SYRACUSE (N. Y.) BOARD OF ED. 

COLUMBUS (0.) BOARD OF ED. 

Y. M. C. A., WILMINGTON, DEL. 

MICHIGAN REFORMATORY, IONIA, 
MICHIGAN 

ST. CECILIA SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, 
NEW JERSEY 


“The Best We've Ever Used 
in Our School’’ 


So Say Hundreds of School Men about Sonneborn 


Paints and Preservatives for Walls and Floors 


HE list of school users of Sonneborn products is practically 
a roster of leading colleges, private schools and public 
school systems of America. There is a double reason for this: 


1. Every Sonneborn product is backed by an organization 
with wide experience, great resources and the most advanced 
research facilities. We know the problems of upkeep through- 
out the school field. In helping you solve these problems, every 
Sonneborn product is guaranteed to make good. That is Sonne- 


born Quality. 


2. Sonneborn experts work with you on any job of painting 


or preserving walls or floors, and honestly give you impartial 


recommendations. Always with this single purpose—that you 


shall not spend one dollar more than is necessary to give you 


Consult with us about 


exactly the right result. That is Sonneborn Service. 


repairs which you are compelled to 


make while school is in session. 


| Note below a few of the Sonneborn products that will benefit your 


| LAPIDOLITH 


| LIGNOPHOL 


ing wood floors. 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


Mail this 
Coupon 
Today! 





| building and your budget. 


| —A chemical liquid compound for hard- 


ening and dustproofing concrete floors. 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 


There are many more. Consult us. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 
—Tough, durable school paint that pro- 
duces a dustless, sanitary, high-gloss finish. 
Also for interior and exterior uses. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 











L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Lignophol 
——; Cemcoat Floor Enamel___; Hydrocide Color- 

less___; (Check products that interest you.) 


ASJ-4 







Name. 


Address_ 





Company____ sien 


Position___ 
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EEEGGEE FERRE -EOX BORER 


HE new Heggie-Simplex High Fire-Box Boiler 

provides additional furnace volume for 
stoker operation, without requiring an expensive 
built-up refractory setting. It also eliminates 
the need for countersinking the retort of the 
stoker in a pit below the floor. 


The boiler was designed after careful study 
of the specifications of various types of stokers, 
and consultation with the service managers of 
the various stoker companies regarding their 
interpretation of these specifications. 


It embodies all features that have made 
Heggie-Simplex design famous for fuel econ- 
omy—a larger area of direct heating surface 
rear-front-rear tubular flues to strip gases of all 
usable heat; and unrestricted water circulation 
to transfer heat to the outlet without waste. 


Electrically welded steel construction gives 
these boilers extra endurance to withstand the 
rapid temperature changes of on-and-off me- 
chanical firing, without 
danger of cracking or 
leaking. For details, write 
Heggie-Simplex Boiler 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Represen- 
tatives in principal cities. 


for 
Stoker 
@peration 














HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEERER HMEATEANG BOILERS 
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Sewickley Academy, 


Ww 


Sewickl 


ie ey, Penn i 
G. Eckles, Architect, Sylvania 


New Castle, Pa, 


& 


Lyndhurst High School, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


and Heights, Ohio 


land, Ohio. 


h School, Clevel 


am & Co., Architects, Cleve 


Roxboro Jr. Hig 


John H. Grah 


SS 


Cleaning Costs 
Reduced 


CHOOLS with Williams Reversible Windows reduce their 
S cleaning costs from 30% to 50%. Both top and _bot- 
tom sash are completely reversible, enabling any employee to 
clean these modern windows from the inside in one-half the 
usual time. Tends toward more frequent cleaning. 

Clean windows assure full benefit of State Light Area Require- 
ments. Soiled windows greatly reduce incoming light. 


THE WILLIAMS Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 27 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 














Our 1930 


School Wardrobe Jobs 


speak for themselves 


here are some of them: 


JOB LOCATION OF JOB ARCHITECT 
St. JosEPH’s SCHOOL Maplewood, N. J... McKenna & Irving 
PuBLIc SCHOOL........... Highland Falls, N. Y.. Tooker & Marsh 
PuBLic SCHOOL .Hewlett, N. Y....... L. J. Lincoln 


MADISON SCHOOL ......... Madison, N. J....... .Guilbert & Betelle 
FAIRVIEW SCHOOL .Middletown, N. J.....Ernest A. Arend 
E. KEANSBURG SCHOOL Middletown, N. J..... Ernest A. Arend 
River PLaza SCHOOL Middletown, N. J. Ernest A. Arend 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL Englewood, N. J. L. C. Liche 
MONTOWESE SCHOOL New Haven, Conn. Brown & Von Beren 
SR ere Woodcliff Lake, N. J.. Hacker & Hacker 
Sourhs Sceeeel............ Wolcott, Conn. Brown & Von Beren 


Wooptick Roap ScHOOoL.. Wolcott, Conn. _. Brown & Von Beren 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL ... Rochelle Park, N. J... Walter G. Bartels 
Scere TT ereree. Perth, N. Y. E. G. Atkinson 
CoMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL. New Haven, Conn. Brown & Von Beren 
ATLANTIC AVENUE SCHOOL Lynbrook, N. Y. Board of Education 
West ENp SCHOOL .. Lynbrook, N. Y. Board of Education 
St. BENEDICT’s SCHOOL... .Bronx, N. Y. Gustave Steinbach 
BaNcs SCHOOL - Asbury Park, N. J... Ernest A. Arend 
MEADE STREET SCHOOL... . Watertown, N. Y. Purchasing Agent 
GARDEN STREET SCHOOL. . Stratford, Conn. F. H. Beckwith 
I cc tea a ces oie eek Hanover Twp., N. J. Peter de Gelleke 
BIRDSEYE SCHOOL ... Stratford, Conn. Fred J. Dixon 


John T. Fairhurst 


Mr. John T. Fairhurst, who has long been known to architects and school authori- 
ties as a leader in the development of school wardrobes, is giving his personal 
attention to the design and manufacture of all wardrobes bearing his name. 


31 Years 


Thirty-one years of tireless effort and noteworthy accomplishment on the part of 
Mr. Fairhurst ‘have produced these wardrobes which we believe to be nearer perfec- 
tion than any other wardrobes on the market today. 


76 Years 


1931 marks the 76th anniversary of the founding of the mill business of Park, 
Winton & True Co. at Addison, N. Y. 


Disappearing Door Feature Means Clear Aisles 


ISAPPEARING feature of these wardrobes is a development of the disappearing 
door built by Mr. Fairhurst 20 years ago. 

Maximum depth occupied by wardrobe is 24” from face of wall. When open 
the doors extend only 2 inches into the aisle, just enough of the door to attach pulls or 
knobs to, while the rest of the door is out of the way. 

Janitors find that the floors of Fairhurst Wardrobes are easy to keep clean because 
there are no tracks or grooves on the floor, no contraptions of any kind in the way, and 
no frames or obstructions between the wardrobe units. Easy access to floor insures well- 
cleaned wardrobes. 

Wardrobes of non-standard inside dimensions can be designed and furnished when 
necessary. All wardrobes are furnished complete, including hooks or hangers . . . With- 
out exception school authorities are pleased with their Fairhurst Wardrobe installations. 


Let us figure on your 
next Wardrobe Job 


PARK, WINTON & TRUE CO. 


101 Park Avenue, New York; Factory, Addison, New York 
e 1855 — 1931 e 
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New this 


There are sizes 
and types of Gen- 
eral Electric Re- 
frigerators to meet 
requirements effi- 
ciently and flex- 
ibly—in minimum 
Space. Always the 
Cabinetand the 
Monitor Top unit 
are made for each 
other, to assure ut- 
most economy and 
Satisfaction. 


General Electric 
Water Coolers— 
Bottleand Pressure 
types — are excep- 
tionally compact 
and good looking. 
The exclusive Pre- 
Cooling feature in 
Pressure Coolers 
eliminates waste 
refrigeration—an 
added economy. 
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YEAR 
RANTEE 


adds Budget Protection (aus 


to R efrig eration 






Surety... 


BRILLIANT three-year per- _ by the famous current-saving Mon- 
formance record is reflected itor Top refrigerating unit, and the 

in this new 3-Year Guarantee by _ similar water cooler unit. The entire 
General Electric. It means that every | mechanism is hermetically sealed 
new General Electric Refrigerator in steel — permanently self- oiled — 
and Water Cooler now affords extra always quiet—clean as electric light. 


investment protection. The full Students, taxpayers and your rep- 
strength of this unsurpassed guar- «tation are protected by General 
antee lies in the fact that General _ Electric Refrigeration. It saves food 
Electric Refrigeration already has and speeds service in cafeterias. It 
three years of expense-free, satisfac- meets exacting domestic science 
tory operation to its credit,in many requirements. It furnishes healthful, 
schools of every class. zestful drinking water. Always it 


Nowthis guarantee gives added, con- reduces operating cost. A General 
crete assurance that ordinary service Electric specialist on school — 
expectations and interruptions are ™€nts will gladly consult with you. 
literally designed out of General Elec- General Electric Company, Electric 
tric Refrigerators and Water CE Refrigeration Department, Sec- 


tt 
t 


Coolers. Not even the slight- (= ‘\\ tion CK4, Hanna Building, 1400 


. . \ ELECTRIC e 
est routine attention is required erocaton Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
SO 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


R E F 


GERATO R 


COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC, AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


PAGE H-Beam Line 
Posts of hot galvan- : : P 
ized high carbon request. No obligation. Address 
steel offer distinct a ee a . 

eieantness, bat Page Fence Association, 520 North 
tubular posts are 
furnished where 


°| through 76 seriice plants 
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Page Fenee 
im the 
first place 


PEND maintenance money, not in fence repairs, 
but in beautifying the grounds and protecting 
the “‘little tots” inside. Put in a PAGE Fence 

once and for all and stop upkeep extravagance. 


Where initial expense is a considerable item, 
boundaries may well be guarded with PAGE Chain 
Link Fence to last many years. For gates and the 
fence line most in view, use PAGE in Ornamental 
Wrought Iron. There are many beautiful patterns 
in this fence everlasting. 


To offset different atmospheric conditions, PAGE 
Fence comes in four fine metals— 


1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 

2. PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 

3. PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 

4. PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. 


Write for name and address of Plant in your locality. 


Complete descriptive literature on 


Michigan Avenue, Dept. E59, 
preferred. Chicago, Illinois. 


nation-wide sevilice, — 





~-- SAVE 
by ordering 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. 











That is the decision of every institution 
installing Rundle-Spence drinking foun- 
tains ... and they arrive at their decision 


rightfully. 


First, because the sanitary features of an 
R-S fountain place it in a class by itself; 
and secondly, because, without excep- 
tion the R-S fountain prevents all users 
from touching their lips to the jet or 
nozzle. 


Before you decide on the type of drink- 
ing fountain to install, write for the R-S 
catalog. Colors are available for any 
color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 


“ 
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Making Bars That Hold 


Of all the fixtures and fittings that go into 
a building, none is so susceptible to trouble 


as the plumbing. 


It is often used by countless, careless, un- 
thinking and even unclean people. Yet 
the fixtures must function perfectly through 
many years to come, if they are to repel 
the grim, ghostly shadows that haunt all 


such places as public toilet rooms. 


The cost of attaining and maintaining 
such sanitation is far easier and far cheaper 
than many imagine. 

Firstly: repair and replacement costs are 
closely allied with unsanitation. Secondly: 
all three are natural results of fixtures not 





designed and constructed to meet the 


jobs assigned them. 


The answer is to find the plumbing fixtures 


that are built expressly for your particular 
jobs. 


There is such a line, developed by the 
Clow Soldier of Sanitation to be the most 
complete in the world. It embraces every 
conceivable type of fixture, not only for 
dwellings but for schools, hospitals, in- 
dustrial plants, public buildings and in- 


stitutions. 


It ranges from simple drain cocks to 
complicated hydro-therapeutic equipment 
for modern hospitals. 





C H I 


PREFERRED FOR 





EXACTING 
Consult your 


C A GO 


PLUMBING 


architect 


SINCE 1878 








If you would put the grim ghosts behind 
bars for all time, call in the Clow Soldier 
of Sanitation. That line is at his back— 
and at his finger tips is the 52 years of 
accrued experience in handling the most 
acute sanitation problems. 


Call him in— 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is no mythical 
personage. He is represented by the Clow Engineers 
who design new and better plumbing, and by the 
Clow man to whom you talk. This is Roscoe Flinder, 
Manager, Chicago City Sales Department. 
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ALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


S. ARTHUR AXTENS, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 


509— 17th Street DENVER, COLO. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F.E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
| ARCHITECTS 


ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 








DeVOSS & DONALDSON 


ARCHITECTS 


22 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given torequests for Estimates and Preliminaries 
Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 








FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 








BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 

Complete Architectural & Engineering | 

Services by School Specialists | 

411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 






Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


BOYUM, SCHUBERT & 
SORENSEN 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
WINONA, MINN. 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Penn. New York City 







—=—————_____= 
CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 


Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 











JAMES C. EWING 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Modern School Buildings 
RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


| RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


| ARCHITECT 
| 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. ie KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 





Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, Superintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturing Materials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y¥.C. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 










ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


— Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


‘THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 








Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 








CHICAGO 





LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


| 





April 
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W. MARSHALL HUGHES 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Specializing in the - 
and planning of school buildings 


147 N. Fifth St. Reading, Pa. 


iia } i 





ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 South Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


cnet Gemmell 





LEE & HEWITT 
| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


| 152 Market St. 53 Park Place 

| PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y 
| Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


ome 





Ralph C. Llewell . 
M.W.S.E. and A. 


J OS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


| ew Joseph “ em 


— 








Edgar E. Lundeen, A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.1L.A. 7 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 
| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 
| 7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
| BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 





J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 
ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 























MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


941 N. Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





et 
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W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., en eae, £- L.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A 


ALLEN B. POND, F. A L.A. ALBERT | . LLOYD A. I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, II. 





H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














E. E. ROBERTS and 
ELMER C. ROBERTS 
ARCHITECTS 


82 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


E. E. Roberts, 1.S.A. 
Elmer C. Roberts, A.1.A. 
Richard J Carlson 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


331 Park Avenue 








Phone Glencoe 224 





Architects Directory 





ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY 


ARCHITECTS 
Palislade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


HENRY R. HOWLAND 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
101 Park Ave., New York, City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER, A.I.A. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND_RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


| H.J.VANRYN,A.LA. G.J. DE GELLEKE,F.A.L.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


| 
| Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
+ 3 152 WISCONSIN AVE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


| Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


F.S. SECTION SHOWING 
POSITIVE WEATHERING 
BETWEEN THE SASH AND 
FRAME OF THIS WINDOW 
























This Weatherproof and Rustproof 
Window deserves major consid- 
eration in the fenestration of mod- 
ern buildings . . Its construction is 
interesting, embodying a special 
hinge arrangement and three- 
point contact weathering. The 
In-Swinging type featured kere 
combines modern lines with con- 
trolled ventilation .. Sealair Win- 
dows are furnished in extruded 
Bronze or Aluminum Alloy, all 
joints strongly welded. F.S. Details 
furnished on request. 


THE 


cawnee 


COMPANY * 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES 


NILES + CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
CHICAGO « BERKELEY 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panie Exit Bolts 


| 











Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 






Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 





Bolts are operated by a slight pres- 
sure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on springs 
for opening or closing operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construction 
and easily installed. 














Will operate perfectly in connection 
with standard makes of door closers. 


The new 1931 issue of complete Catalog 
No. 40 sent on request. 





Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


931 
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DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION WITHOUT A SHADOW 
Physical Education Building at University of Rochester 


University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 


The study of the daylight illumination of interiors is 
keeping progress with new demands, and the architects 
and engineers are quick to discover the merit and useful- 
ness of any material which is available for new construction. 


It is generally conceded that daylight is the best light and 
the skill of the illuminating engineer is always producing 
some new achievement. 


A shadowless light in the Physical Culture Building at the 
University of Rochester, featured above, is the leading at- 
traction in a group of six buildings recently completed 
where Pressed Lensrib diffusing wire glass is in use, mark- 
ing a notable triumph for the science of daylight illumina- 
tion, and a successful test of the unique qualities of this 
diffusing glass, factors of major importance. 


Multiple refraction, a spreading of the light flux, without 
glare, by which vision indoors more nearly approximates 
natural out-of-doors environment, has contributed in a re- 
markable way to the utility, success and beauty of the 
Gymnasium, considered by many as the finest of its type 
ever constructed. 


We invite your critical examination in the above photo- 
graph, to the absence of shadows as well as distracting 
glare, the fineness of detail where the eye follows a ball 
Or measures speed with all the accuracy and the same pre- 
cision as if out of doors. Daylight intensity increased 50 to 
100 per cent as measured in foot candles. 


THE NEW 


SCIENCE OF SEEING 








School 
Buildings 


particularly 
need 
PRESSED 
LENSRIB 
GLASS 





Gordon & Kaelber, Architects, 
Rochester, New York 


Where ordinary factory glass is used frequently there is 
a loss of 50 per cent or more from reflected light. There is 
practically no such loss where Pressed Lensrib with and 
without wire is used, and it picks up the light at any angle. 


Some large installations in science buildings, laboratories, 
classrooms, power and industrial plants. All operations ac- 
celerated by correct illumination with a saving in the cost 
of artificial light. 


For swimming pools, gymnasiums, shops, plants, labora- 
tories, assembly halls, recreation buildings, insist upon hav- 
ing Pressed Lensrib Glass. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Pressed Lensrib Diffusing Glass used in the following 
buildings: 
Physical Education Building—In Swimming Pool, Skylights 
over Gymnasium, and Skylights over Baseball Cage. 


Geology and Biology Building—Skylight and Stairwells and 
Skylights in Museum Wing. 


Physics Building—In Skylights, in Stairwell and over Pen- 
dulum Shaft. 


Library Building—In Skylights. 
Auditorium Building—In Skylights over Stage. 


Engineering Building—In Skylights, Side Walls, and Test- 
ing Laboratories. 


Use Pressed Lensrib Wire Glass wherever a skylight is needed. 


SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lensrib Glass V4 inch thickness 


s manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS 


GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glazed in the 


upper exterior sash on the east, south and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room doors 

and windows, classroom doors, all transom sash over interior and exterior doors, skylights, partition open- 
. . } } 

ings, and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets to be same as for plate glass. 





©) 1931 Mfrs. Glass Co. 
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Enthustastic Pupil Response 


Follows the use of Blackboards that are easter 


to read from... without distraction 


Pupils who take an interest in classroom 
discussion see the work on the Black- 
board easily. They just naturally concen- 
trate on the Blackboard lesson at hand, 
when it can be read without effort— 
without eye strain. 

Old Reliable Hyloplate is such a Black- 
board—a velvety writing surface free 
from glint and shine— producing clean, 
crisp, perfect crayon 
marks that can be read 
from any part of the 
classroom. 


Whatever your Black- 


board requirements may be, Old Reli- 
able Hyloplate demands your considera- 
tion—for it has an outstanding record 
of satisfactory performance back of it. 

It will serve your Blackboard needs 
faithfully —as it has in thousands of 
other schools the country over —and 
squarely behind it is the reputation of 
a substantial house. 


Insist upon Genuine 


OLD RELIABLE Trademarked Old Reli- 


HYLOPL ALE able Hyloplate. Address 


Dept. H42 for detailed 


BLACKBOARD facts and sample. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon, 
Blackboard—Globes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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HE amazing advantages of the 
“American” All-Purpose Universal 


| Desk have won the enthusiastic approval 


of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 
construction ... are features of such 
obvious merit that with its introduction 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 
progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distinct 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the ‘‘American’’ All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
physical development of 
school children. 

Specialized experience 
...€xacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
teady now for your school 
-..afine example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 

When you seat your school .. . in- 
stall this modern unit. Give the children 
placed in your charge the outstanding 
advantages this desk brings. 

















DESK 


. that serves the 
modern classroom 


in(Q) important 


1 Book Support—A 

special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


ways 






























4 Comfort for Cripples 
—Various attach- — 
ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to | 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 



















2 Level Top—A sim- 
ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation. 


Study Hall Top—in 
5 place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 












































Standard Type— 

For ail ’round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, | 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 






3 Typewriter desk— 
Atilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 























F R ¢ b Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon .. . and with it 
we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and seating. 62,000 of these 

posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17 \ by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 

graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 

Please use the coupon. 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (A.S. 4) 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents 
will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Address 


Name 


PD cnccnicimntnaens _]Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 





American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 




















BUILT FOR YEARS OF SERVICE 


AHONEY portable assem- 

bly seating is acknowledg- 
ed as the strongest built line 
on the market. Of approved 
construction and design these 
units will solve your school 
seating problem for years to 
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Twin Units. These chairs are designed for serv- ° 
iceability without sacrificing comfort. They are 
equipped with the famous Mahoney re-enforced 

seat which is guaranteed against pulling apart at 

the joints. 


Further detailed 
mation and price quota- 
tions will gladly be fur- 
nished through any of 
the offices listed below. 


Factory at Gardner, Mass. 


infor- 





Steel Portable Chair. Con- 
structed of tubular steel with 
curved metal back rest and 
wood seat, this Mahoney chair 
is practically indestructible 
yet remarkably light in weight. 


THE MABROR&EY CHAIR CoO. 


NEW YORK 
1 Park AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
844 RusH STREET 


BOSTON 


25 WASHINGTON St. Nortu 














Lineoln Science Desks— 


-- prove room savers at Minot, N. D. 


Now 2 rooms handle 72 more students daily 
than could 3 rooms furnished old way 


Saved moving Senior Science 
Dept. to Junior High Building 


It was simply a case at Minot, N. D., of 
moving the entire Senior High School Science 
Department over to the new Junior High 
School building or finding some way to make 
the 3 science rooms accommodate more stu- 
dents. Their problem was successfully solved 
by the installation of 2. sixteen-student Lin- 
coln Science Desks and 1 demonstration desk 
in each of two rooms. The third room was 
made into a combined storage and classroom. 


This arrangement provided better accommo- 
dations for 72 more science students daily and 
released one room capable of accommodating 
24 students 6 periods a day for other than 
science purposes. The third room now ac- 
commodates 144 students. These added to the 
72 extra science students give a total gain of 
216 student accommodations as a result of 
renlacing old laboratory equipment with Lin- 
coln Science Desks. 


If your school is crowded—-needs more room 

if you want to give more students a chance 
to study the sciences, perhaps Lincoln Science 
Desks can make all this possible. If inter- 
ested, write us your problem and the Ke- 
waunee Engineering and Planning Department 
will gladly tell you how to refurnish your 
science classrooms to accommodate the maxi- 
mum number of students. This service is free 
and places you under no obligation. 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-523 


Co: 





LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 





14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 

Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks,N.D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 

Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 


Columbus Montreal, Que. 





No more costly 


Breakage 





This all-hard-rubber inkwell protects desks, books 


and clothes—and saves 75% of your annual ink bill 


The only all-hard-rubber inkwell on 
the market, the Sengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand, puts a stop to costly 
breakage. Practically unbreakable un- 
der any conditions, it puts a stop to 
the wasteful expense caused by ink 
spilled from broken inkwells on desks, 
books and clothes. 


No more corrosion! Corrosion does 
not affect this durable desk equip- 
ment. Gone are the expensive ink 
bills and replacement costs brought 
about by corrosion. 


No more mud! The 
Inkwell always 
supplies clean, 


Sengbusch 


Sengbusch 


fresh ink to the pen. Ink savings 
alone pay the cost of these modern 
inkwells within two years. 


Installation is extremely easy. In- 
structions for re-boring desks now in 
use, and re-boring tool which janitor 
can use with ease, gladly furnished 
on request. 


Superintendents, Principals, Teach- 
ers—write for detailed information 
about the complete Sengbusch line of 
desk necessities: Self-Closing Ink- 


stands, Dipaday Desk Sets, Ideal Sani- 
tary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge 
Cups, 
desk. 


Klera- 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
418 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis: 
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These Desks and Chairs Have 
Stood the Test of Many Years 
in the Finest 


Schools of America 





Comfort, correct posture, pleasing design and durability are the essential 
qualities of classroom and auditorium seating. Peabody desks and chairs 
combine these qualities with exclusive construction details to make seating 
which has been selected repeatedly by large school systems throughout the 


country. 


Peabody Steel and Wood Folding Chairs 
Are Built to Last 


The illustration to the right is of the latest addi- 
tion to our line. It is flat folding, non-tipping, 
sturdy and comfortable. It is furnished with or 
without rubber feet. Seat may be padded, ply- 


wood or steel. Write for additional information. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


North Manchester, Indiana 
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VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY—RIGID—INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


VIKING NO. 500 
FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES 


Furnished with steel and fibre 
or full upholstered seats. 


Day after day, year after year. in 
thousands of educational institutions 
VIKING Indestructible Steel Folding 
Chairs are standing up under the bangs, 
smashes, and misuse to which folding 


chairs are subjected. 


In ever-increasing numbers school 
superintendents are turning to the 
y ~~ . . 
VIKING for the solution of their port- niin ie an 


° FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
able seating problem. hagas 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


Mahogany, and Walnut. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





° 
TRADE MARK 


HIGH GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately 
assembled with steel screw to keep the blades in proper 


° alignment for easy cutting. Manufactured under the most 
“One of the most useful pieces an aaa a dee 


forging, grinding, and heat 


of library furniture” treating to insure a_high- 


If you are one of us “medium tall” persons who has 1) 
trouble reaching the top shelf, you'll like this good- \ al tion. 
looking, sturdy library stool. It’s fashioned of quarter 
sawed oak after an antique foot stool. Finished in light 


grade pair of scissors that 
will hold lasting cutting edges 
and give complete satisfac- 


A delightfully smooth and 
easy-cutting scissors. Every 


or dark oak or specially finished according to order at 4 pair guaranteed. Any scissors 
slightly higher cost. Librarians write us that they “won- . ) not proving entirely satisfac- 
der how we ever got along without them.” We know 4\ tory will be replaced. 


you too will call this stool “one of the most useful pieces 


of library furniture.” 


No. 730, each..............$4.55 
3 stools, each... «223.85 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PURCHASING AGENTs: 


6 stools, each j | Specify “Puritan” Brand if you 
12 stools, each 


want reliable scissors at low 
prices. Samples and prices will 


» er | WLI be sent th ible 
We pay express or freight | e sen rough responsible 


school supply jobbers. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


° 9500—4-414” Semi-Sharp | 9520—4-414.5” 
D emco Libra ry di upplies 9510-—-4.414.5 


MADISON - WISCONSIN | BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


| dain THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
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No. 1838S 


No. 183S — National Ad- 
justable Pedestal Desks— 
with noiselesss swivel 
seats comfortable curved 


back and saddle seat. 


No. 181—National Adjust- 
able Pedestal Desk, form 
fitting back and seat. 


No. 127 — National Indv. 
Flat Top Desk and Chair 
Unit—Made in six sizes. 
Large roomy back space. 
strongly made. 





WITH THE 
SUPPORTING 






(MOESER) 
_ ARM 


No. 1133 


No. 1133—National Reci- 
tation and Lecture Room 
Desks — with or without 
book rack. Back of slats 
with comfortable curve 
and saddle seat. 


No. 131—National Pedes- 
tal Tablet Arm Chairs for 
lecture rooms, study 
rooms, etc. Saddle Seat— 
Form fitting back. 


The Money Saving Margin Is In What You Pay After You 


Purchase....a point of economy for which National Desks are preferred. 





The slight margin in lower price occurs once .. . 
at time of purchase. The desks purchased re- 
main... long after. Deficiencies acquired in 
the bargain continue to repay . . . in losses. The 
possibilities with better equipment are absent. 
The style becomes obsolete, or inadequate. The 
ereater values neglected for discounted price are 
missed. Defects assert themselves. Repairs be- 


ing satisfaction. 


quirement add to the important stability of last- 
The money-saving margin 


come required; replacements necessary. Re- 
costs far exceed the first-cost margin saved. 
National School Desks, in proper line on price, 
are far advanced in style, design, construction, 
and exclusive features of advantage . . . and also 
are of permanence in utility. And National 
service of scientific seat arrangement and desk 
recommendation according to each room’s re- 


No. 40—New National 
Adjustable Movable 


Chair 
witho 
easily 





Desk with or 
ut Moeser Arm, 
adjustable. 


gained with National Desks . . . a wide margin 
and extending over many years of continuity... 
is not so glaringly emphasized in the purchase 
price, but forever after your purchase of Na- 
tional Desks is made. Your inquiry is invited; 
complete catalog sent on request. National 
School Equipment Co., 141 Piere St., Port 
Washington, Wis. 





NATIONAL School DESKS 





" 
t / 
J 





No. 141—National Sep- 
arate Desk and Chair, 


deep curve. Full back 


support, deep 


saddle 


seat. Fixed or swivel 
style. 
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Seat Your Students Properly 
For Improved Scholarship e 


No. 18 Tablet Arm Chair 


No. 18 Tablet Arm Chair: Exceedingly 







durable, economical for schoolroom, 
cafeteria or lunchroom use. Strongly- 


braced against pos- 
sible strains on arm 
rest. Wide front 
part of arm rest is 


supported by bent angle 
brace as shown, and_re- 
inforced against _ splitting. 


Special built-in hat or book 
rack underneath seat. Acces- 
sible from all sides. Can also 
be furnished as No. 18 W.B., 
with wood back. ARM SIZE: 
124,” WIDE, 27” LONG. 
SEAT: HARDWOOD, SAD- 
DLE SEAT, 14144” x 1414” x 
¥” THICK. BACK: THREE- 
PIECE STEEL BACKREST. 
HEIGHT: SEAT-—18”, 17” 
and 16” FROM FLOOR. TOP 
OF ARM: 2614”, 2514” and 
24144” respectively FROM 
FLOOR. Same chair, except 
heavier construction and with 
feet flared out, is our No. 19. 


No. 18 Tablet Arm Chair 


No. 251 Drafting Room Stool 


No. 251 Drafting Room Stool: Re- 
volving, adjustable-seat stool with 
tubular footrest. Seat adjustable 
5” in height by means of hand- 
wheel beneath seat. Adjustable 
seat heights 26-31”, 30-35”, 
34” —39”. Heavy steel frame 
with ball-turned feet formed as 
part of leg. Tubular footrest 1914” 
diameter and set 17” below seat. 
Seat is 14144” diameter hardwood, 
concave, finished light oak. Steel 
parts finished olive green enamel, 
baked on. Same stool with curved 
hardwood backrest mounted on 
spring steel pillars is our number 
929 


ava. 





No. 251 Stool 


No. 100 
Laboratory Stool 
No. 100 Laboratory Stool: 
Heights 18”, 20’, 22”, 24”, 
26” and 27”. Steel frame fin- 
ished dark olive green ena- 
mel. Wood seat 1314” diam- 
eter finished in Mahogany or 
Light Oak. Legs of 34” x 34” 
x 4” Angle Steel. 27” stool 
has 4” x #%” x 4” Angle 
Steel legs. Same stool with all 
steel 6” x 12” backrest rivet- 
ed to adjustable, spring-steel 
pillars is our No. 110. 
Write for School Bulletin 
No. S-ASBJ. 

We also make: Typewriter and 
Adding Machine Stands, Desks, 
Tables, Benches, Bench Legs and 


Drawers. Trucks, Office Busses, 
Cabinets, Ete., Ete. 


No. 100 Stool 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


The Seating Equipment People 
PLAINWELL MICHIGAN 


Represented in all Principal Cities 

















es 











PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 








Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 










Two 






Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


Leonarp Peterson « Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 
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NORCOR NOR(¢ 
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NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR 


NORCOR 
A> 
yO 
i 


A Solid Folding Chair 


The Norcor No. 40 is the ideal chair for school 
use. It is light in weight—rigid—noiseless—folds 
quietly and quickly—stacks squarely—attractive ap- 
pearance—finished in brown—$16.50 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Green Bay, Wisconsin; special discount for 
large quantity orders. Many other styles and fin- 
ishes. Your supply jobber has the Norcor line, or 


write us. The 
NoRcoR 


LINE 
Northern Corrugating | 







NORCOR NORCOR 
OR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR 


NORCOR NORCOR 
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Based on Scientific Correctness 


That expresses tersely the reason for the ever growing 
popularity of our school seats which are scientifically 
planned to aid the mental development of our growing 
boys and girls by keeping their bodies in a comfortable, 
healthful posture during the hours of their study. 
Incidentally, they are manufactured of 





the finest steel and woods obtainable, and their vol- 
ume production by famous Grand Rapids craftsmen 
makes them unquestionably the greatest value in 
school-seating today. Our complete, descriptive cata- 
log will prove these facts to you. We are anxious to 
mail you a copy. Write for it NOW. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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No. 90 
SLEEVELESS VENEER CHAIR 


The No. 90 style is a high grade 5-ply Veneer 
Chair which is the pride of the Standard line. 
Very comfortable, strong, neat in appearance, 
and folds very compact. This chair will meet 
the requirements of the most critical buyer, 
therefore, is recommended for those desiring the 
very best of Folding Chair construction and 
comfort. 


Cambridge City, 








COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 


BAY ur ae LAU 
\ Other Chair Made! 


SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


Ideal for School Auditoriums and 
Classrooms. Splendid Appearance, 
Finest Quality Throughout. Out- 
last and Out-perform Any All 
Wood or All Steel Chair Made. 
Write for Folder. Also Ask About 
Our Tab-L-Arm Folding Class- 
room Chairs. 





LOUIS RASTETTER &% SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE,IND. 


1405 WALL ST., 


The No. 1 is a Bentwood Chair of unusually sturdy 
construction, thoroughly reinforced and braced through- 
out. Has a 3-ply shaped veneer back panel and a 3-ply 
seat supported in a groove 4 inch deep in the bentwood 
frame. The No. 1 is carried in stock in both adult and 
kindergarten sizes and can be furnished in the following 
finishes: Natural Gloss, Standard Brown, Standard Red, 
Standard Green, and semi-gloss Black with an artistic de- 
sign on the background. 

Due to shorter bends in the kindergarten sizes, causing 
greater loss of material, the price of the kindergarten chair 
is the same as the adult chair. 


No. 1 BENTWOOD CHAIR 








1020 S. Foote St. 


SLEEVELESS CHAIR 


FLUSH SEAT AND SLAT BACK 


The No. 60 Chair is attractive, very com- 
fortable, folds close, and possesses many distinc- 
tive features, assuring the greatest durability. 
Therefore, will stand up under the most severe 
test, both in and out doors. Recommended very 
highly for Summer Cottages, Boats, Dance Halls, 
etc. Looks well, and has a pleasing touch of 
individuality. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Indiana, U. S. A. 















The Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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| on SEATING 


NO. 2 


























Deliberations on merits as applied 
to seating. should not permit price 
to wear a halo. The reliable guide 
is a recollection of how time and 
usage have vindicated quality selec- 
tions. 





Movable Desks Tablet Arm Chairs Teachers Chairs Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs Kindergarten Chairs Sewing Room Chairs Steel Stools 


New catalog now available 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1130 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


- Metal Furniture Since °97 ————— 
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First Cost 
Installation 
Maintenance 





Valleyco Blackboards are first choice in schools, lec- 
ture rooms, industrial institutions, because of the 
quality of the blackboards and the savings in every 
direction. And they’re first because they last! 


CINOPLATE 


Grainless; 
proof. 
wood. 


Economical 












knotless; 
Specially 


water- 
treated 


Permanent 





CINOBESTOS 


Long asbestos 
Portland cement. 


CINOBOARD 


Specially prepared wood 
fibre; kiln cured. 


fibre; and 


Moisture-Proof 


Easily-Installed 
Guaranteed 





Write for details. 


THE VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 


See Your Jobber 


Most school supply jobbers carry U. S. Inkwells. If your jobber does not offer 
them we will be glad to quote prices on any amount. 

FREE Sample of both senior and junior sizes of U, S. Inkwells sent upon 
request. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 













































Flat Steel springs (resting on 
* desk) force well into air tight 
contact with lid. 
Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
cleaned —Round bottom -— Pupil 
cannot set on desk. 
Heavy Black japanned Steel 
* Frame. 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well air 
tight. Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
frame increase convenience and 
strength. 


ow 












410 S. W. 9th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 






















| been safely followed by experienced buyers for nearly 
| four generations. 


| Ink is ideal. It is a fine quality black aniline ink that 











[ATUONAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 


Crayons of Character 





Free of grit from tip to tip, NATIONAL 
CRAYONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm 


grip of the fingers without danger of breaking 
or crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniform- 
ity in all other respects, makes NATIONAL 
the ideal crayon for the classroom. 





Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 





SANFORDS Inks 
and Paste“ Schools 


The Name SANFORD’S has 
Meant Fine Quality 
for 72 Years 


Careful buyers of school supplies find real economy in 
selecting Sanford’s Inks and Pastes—a policy that has 


SANFORD’S School Black Ink 
An Example of Quality at Low Cost 
For general school purposes, Sanford’s School Black 





writes a deep black and dries black. Because it does not 
thicken in ink wells, it does not cause pens to clog and 


blot. Pupils are able to write freely and neatly. 


SANFORD’S School Paste 


White - - Clean - - Economical 


For many years this white, clean paste has been 
the choice of supply buyers. It is easy to use, sticks 
readily and is put up especially for school use. It is 
an unusually fine quality paste sold at a price that 
makes it most economical to use. There are four 
sizes: No. 751, Quarts; No. 752, Pints; No. 755, 
Gallons. Also in half pints. 


Write for our School Supply List 


Sanford Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OTe 
ST BE SPREAD VERY IN 
_ Sanronn Wye @ 


0 
SHICAGO — wew YORK 
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A SIMPLE PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC 

A principal rings the bells 20 times 
each day to call and dismiss classes, and 
he must watch the clock for three min- 
utes each time before pushing the button. 
What is the value of the time spent in 


one year, figuring laborer’s wages, 60¢ 
per hour? 








20 times per day 
3 minutes each time 





60 minutes 
1¢ per minute 

60¢ per day 

27 school days per month 


$16.20 per month 


$150 F.O. B. FACTORY 9 months 


Install it yourself. 
It requires no servicing. 

















$145.80 per year 
Now, children, how much money will a program clock save dur- 
ing a life of forty years? 
$145.80 per year 
40 years 





$5,832.00 saving in clock-watching time. 
Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Pro- 
gram Clock is a simple, dependable device which will operate 
automatically all the bells in the building on from one to four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night and on Saturday and 
Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple mech- 
anism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas 













PROTECTS STUDENTS AGAINST 
THEIR OWN CARELESSNESS 


TUDENTS can’t 

leave the keys to 
their ROCKFORD 
Combination LOCKS 
in their other clothes. 
They have no keys, 
to be forgotten or 
lost. Even if they do 
forget the combina- 
ation, the custo- 
dian of the school 
records can re- 
supply forgotten 
combinations. 


ROCKFORD 
























SERIES of LOCKS 


And when a stu- 
dent leaves school, 
or a class changes, the 
Stations at which in- 
dividual locks are used 
can be changed so that 
no student retains 
knowledge of the com- 
bination of a lock on 
a compartment prev- 
iously used. 
A booklet which tells how ROCKFORD 
SERIES of LOCKS make school lock 


supervision easier, safer and simpler will 
be sent you free, on request. 


ational [cock 0. 
Rockford, ]HMinois 
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Enlarge or Reduce Rooms 


To Sizes Desired —With 
WILSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 














Large photo shows how Wilson Section- 
fold Partitions conserve space by com- 
bining auditorium stage with gymnasium 
in school at Coaldale, Pa., designed by 
John T. Simpson, Architect of Newark 
N. J. Insert shows simplicity of Wilson 
Sectionfold Partitions, as installed in 
Washington Public School in Bayonne, 
N. J.. DG. Anderson, Architect. 




























Being pioneer manufacturers of folding and rolling parti- 
tions, with over fifty years of experience, one would expect 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions to have many superior and 
exclusive features. 

Among these is the fact that Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are carried on the floor, and not hung overhead, making for 
greater strength and rigidity. They operate in pairs and 
not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for folding at head 
eliminates any possible risk of doors jamming or falling. 
No complicated mechanism or heavy overhead supports. 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are made fool-proof so that 
nothing but wilful abuse will make them inoperative. They 
may be installed in new or old buildings. May be fitted 
with glass, if desired, or with slate or composition for 
blackboards. 

Wilson Sectionfold Partitions conserve space and funds— 
and are superior for all purposes where folding walls are 
desired. 



















Write for Catalog No. 14 


LS A DS 





























The J. G. Wilson Corporation 
ll East 38th St... New York—Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


OVER 50 YEARS IN 











BUSINESS 





Now Ready! 


Order Your Copy Today. 


300 PAGES OF MOST VALU- 
ABLE REFERENCE MATERIAL 
BOUND IN CLOTH, 9 BY 12 
INCHES. 


April, 1931 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL is an encyclo- 
pedia of school shop planning and equipment that will be of 
invaluable assistance to every instructor. The 1931 Edition 
fairly bulges with an abundance of school shop lore that will 
delight the heart of the busy school man. The excerpt in the 
next column will give you an idea of what this issue contains. 
In addition to its role of reference book, the ANNUAL is 
ideally suited for use as a textbook in the training of shop 
teachers. Order your copies NOW. Price $2.00. 





AN EXCERPT 


from the Introduction to the 
1931 Edition of 
BRUCE’S SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL 


The 1931 ANNUAL comes to the reader with 
entirely new editorial material, new school-shop 
layouts, and a new arrangement of subject matter. 
Forty-one state directors and supervisors have con- 
tributed statements on the progress made by indus- 
trial arts and vocational education in their respec- 
tive states. These reports furnish the reader with 
a complete review of the work done in this field of 
education throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and the ANNUAL is the only single source 
from which this material is obtainable. 


The section presenting descriptions of industrial- 
arts and vocational-education systems in cities of 
various sizes was so favorably received in the 1930 
edition, that it was thought wise to include it again 
this year. Accordingly, the men who are respon- 
sible for the work done at Corvallis, Oregon; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; West Allis, Wisconsin; and Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, have contributed comprehensive articles 
describing the systems in their respective cities. 


General objectives of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, as well as a comparison between 
these two phases of education, are discussed in this 
issue by well-known educational leaders. 


As in previous years, a number of new school- 
shop layouts are shown in each section. These 
school-shop plans are of great assistance to those 
upon whom the duty of shop planning devolves. 
They also serve admirably as typical examples of 
what is being done, to the students who are taking 


Organization or shop planning courses in teacher- 
training schools. 


To the woodworking, metal-working, drafting, 
electrical, sheet-metal, printing, automotive, and 
general-shop sections, which have appeared in pre- 
vious issues, a section on farm mechanics shops 
has been added. Besides this, the content of the 
ANNUAL has been enlarged by an exhaustive 
article on the correct solution of the storage prob- 


lem, which frequently proves so troublesome in the 
school shop. 


A number of the equipment and supply lists, 
which have been a part of the ANNUAL since its 
inception, have been revised. The courses outlined 
in this issue are, for the most part, on the high- 
school level. The articles on the care and storage 
of equipment and supplies, contributed by men who 
have a thorough knowledge of these things, will be 
found helpful by many instructors. 


Filled with material which the publishers have 
tried to make as helpful as possible to those who 
are engaged in the fields of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, the 1931 edition of BRUCE'S 
SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL is going forth on its 
mission of service with a hearty welcome to all of 
its friends, both old and new. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


66 E. South Water St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1891 
524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


342 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A customer writes this advertisement for 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


We paraphrase: 
1. After sixteen months of constant 4. They fold and stack as well as 
use, they are as good as new! when first put into use! 


2. The paint is perfect! 5. They are quiet! 


6. They are comfortable! 
3. They are as mechanically correct 7. We would gladly pay the old (more 
as when bought! than current) prices! 


A silver-print of original letter on request. 




























THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 


tacts) and will not mar the finest ° 
floor nor damage the most delicate THE PERFECT (JUNIOR) CHAIRS 


floor covering. A SAMPLE WILL BE SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. , 4640 w. Harrison st., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Here is NEW maintenance 
economy for your school 


Add a SKILSAW SANDER to your operating equip- 
ment and this practical efficient tool will become in- 
dispensable in the never-ending job of resurfacing 
and refinishing desks, tables, benches and seating 
equipment and blackboards. It surfaces wood, 
metal, stone and all composition materials. 


SKILSAW SANDER is a new belt type machine, 
weighs only 18 lbs., is perfectly balanced, con- 
venient to handle and easy to use. No experience is 
required to obtain a perfect job—* RIPPLES” are 
impossible. Belts are instantly adjusted and re- 
moved, accurately centered at all times and can be 
furnished in all grits, including belts of non-filling 
abrasive for removing varnish. 








There is no obligation to try SKILSAW SANDER 
in your own school. Send the coupon today and we 
will arrange a demonstration in your manual train- 
ing room or on any work you have. 


Clean Underneath! 


No dust, chalk or pencil sharpenings under a Vul-Cot waste- 
basket. Solid sides and bottom prevent that. Vul-Cot is 
clean and promotes cleanliness. That is why it is the “official” 


SKILSAW SANDER 


wastebasket in more than 75 per cent of America’s schools. | 


SKILSAW, Inc., 
They are guaranteed for five full years but actually they will Sate iiseun deamon, Chisnten. 
last much longer than you care to think ahead. Gentlemen: 


I understand that it costs nothing to try 
SKILSAW SANDER. Please have your 


r i h d fi 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. —— eee 


VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 
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HEALTHFUL, EVEN HEAT 
FOR THIS 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL 





HE heating system in the Tell City High School, Tell City, 
Indiana, is served by a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, 


Automatically controlled, the Jennings Pump assures the 
complete removal of air and condensation from return 
lines and radiators. The flexibility and close control afforded 
make it easy to maintain classrooms at an even, healthful 


warmth, regardless of outside temperatures. 


Tell City High School, Tell City, Indiana. Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in ca- 
Charles L. Troutman, architect, 


decasstite, tad pacities of 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water and 3 to 171 cu. 


ft. per min. of air. For serving up to 300,000 sa. ft. 
equivalent direct radiation. Write for Bulletin 85. 
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NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY, 1 WILSON RD., SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Passing A Milestone 


Our fortieth anniversary as a publication was 
attended with many unexpected compensations. 
There were many congratulatory expressions 
which came to us from all parts of the United 
States, and some from foreign lands. All this is 
gratifying to us. 


But the event had a deeper meaning. It noted a 
milestone in the progress of American school ad- 
ministration. In presenting the Fortieth Anni- 
versary Number of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD 
JourNAL there was no attempt to laud either per- 
son or project. It told the story of the progress 
made in every department of the school-adminis- 
trative service in the United States. 


Thus the March anniversary number constituted 
a contribution to the cause of popular education: 
It noted the conceptions and practices of a half 
century ago, and then told what the modern ap- 
proaches and methods in school government 
really are. 


Students in the field of school administration 
find here much that is informative and instruc- 
tive. They will find, too, much that is inspiring 
and suggestive for future activities. While the 
progress made is decisive, it also follows that per- 
fection has not been reached. 


Thus, the birthday anniversary afforded an op- 
portunity to engage in a review of what has been 
accomplished in strengthening the administrative 
machinery and in lifting the nation’s system of 
popular education upon a higher plane of efficiency 
and service. 

In the thought that the AMERICAN ScCHOOI 
BoaRD JOURNAL has been a strong factor in con- 
tributing to that efficiency and service, we have 
derived our highest compensation. 
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New William Howard Taft 
Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City 


Equipped with the Standard 
A-C Constant Service Clock 
System. 


Layton, Hicks & Forsyth 
Archts. 


Oklahoma City 





Operates directly from the Lighting Current-—Reliable—Continuous—Automatic—Simple. 


This wonderfully efficient time system is the result of years of intensive research and is based 
upon the practical experience of nearly half a century in the manufacture of electric clocks. 


Manufacturers also of Fire Alarm and Telephone Equipment 
Laboratory Voltage Distribution Panels 
Hospital Equipment 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. Charlotte, 215 Latta Arcade Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market Street 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave. So. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Columbus, 83 South High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 
Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 


Berkeley, 950 Parker Street 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th Street San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 


Portland, 65-1st Street Spokane, 110 S. Cedar Street Seattle, 1714-1st Ave. So. 


The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., Can., 726 St. Felix Street 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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Sigmund Demonstrates’ 
Muriel Stafford 


“Why worry about your aunt, Lila?” said 
Miss Deane, absently. It was almost time for 
the last bell. *‘After all, lonely people are usually 
lonely from choice. Otherwise they'd do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Yes. | suppose that’s true,’ agreed Miss 
Turner. ‘Well, I must hurry or I'll be late.” 

Miss Deane’s glance fell upon little Sigmund 
Svensen as her friend disappeared. He was 
staring at her with an unhappy, almost pained 
expression. It was most disturbing. Of course, he 
was SO very gaunt that any careful look at him 
would cause concern, but this was different. 

She called him to the desk after a moment’s 
consideration. He came, still gazing wide-eyed 
and queerly. 

“Do you feel well, Sigmund?” 

He flushed uncomfortably and mumbled, 
“Yes’m.” He certainly didn’t look well. 

“Did you eat any lunch?” 

He nodded. ‘“Yes’m. P’taters and cat-soup,” 
he answered, succinctly. 

“Heavens!” exploded Miss Deane. Her star- 
tled imagination conjured the family cat being 
captured by desperate and starving children for 
the family soup pot. Sigmund didn’t flicker an 
eyelash, but faint bewilderment was added to 
his wan eyes. Miss Deane regained her self-con- 
trol and said, ‘Tell me again, dear,” in her 
gentlest voice. 

“P’taters and cat-soup,” repeated Sigmund, 
wearily. 

“Cat-soup?”’ 

“Yeah. It’s red. It comes in a bottle.” 

“Oh!” Teacher beamed upon him in a flood 
of relief. “You mean catchup!”’ 

“Ves,” he agreed, still puzzled. ““Cat-soup.” 

The bell for the afternoon session buzzed 
loudly, and Sigmund obeyed teacher’s nod by 
taking his seat. Miss Deane watched him go 
with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction. The feel- 
ing increased all afternoon. 

When the reading class came up in front, she 
noticed Sigmund particularly. He loved reading, 
and she knew him to be bright, but he stumbled 
over the words, disgracefully. 

“Did you read at home last night, Sigmund?” 

“Yes'm.” His fair skin became scarlet once 
more, and his bright head drooped. 

“Who listened to you read?” 

“My grandfather.” 

Miss Deane frowned thoughtfully. Perhaps 
he wasn’t so smart as she had believed him to 
be in the early fall. Children in the second grade 
are difficult to classify at times. 

They spent the latter part of the afternoon 
practicing several new songs. The children loved 
them, and the best singers were to be chosen to 
sing them at a children’s spring music festival 
at the city auditorium. They were all thrilled 
at the prospect. 

“T shall choose four pupils today,” said Miss 
[Deane when they started. “Be sure to sing your 
very best!” 

She knew before they began who the out- 
standing singers were, and she named them 
without hesitation when the lesson ended. 

“Martha, Dorothy, Sigmund, and Leroy are 
the ones I shall choose today. They sang beauti- 
fully. Tomorrow is Thursday and I shall choose 
two more. Then we'll have our six chosen. Per- 
haps I shall let you help me choose, tomorrow.”’ 

As she dismissed them later, she noticed Sig- 
mund again. His blue eyes were quite haunting 
now, and they clung to her pleadingly. She 
stopped him. 

“What is it, dear?” 

He seemed to wilt, and he started to breathe 
fast. She had to bend down to hear what he 
was saying. 


‘Based on real experiences in the life of a teacher. 


‘When the other kids sing to everybody, I’m 
not gonna be there. On May Day, I mean,” he 
managed. 

So that was it! She had known he was shy, 
but she had no idea that he suffered from shy- 
ness to such an extent that he wouldn't want to 
be chosen for the concert trip. Every child in 
the school was striving to be chosen. 

“Why, Sigmund?” asked Miss Deane, in 
astonishment. “Look at me!” 

He lifted eyes that begged and beseeched. 
‘I-I can’t,” he said, feebly. 

“Sigmund, you are being very silly!’ said 
Miss Deane, sternly. **No big boy would act as 
you are acting. Aren’t you ashamed!”’ 

Suddenly she read despair in his downcast 
mouth, and in a flash her voice softened. 

‘Would you like to go, Sigmund?” she asked, 
gently. 

The expression of vivid longing that came 
into his thin face smote her with reproach. 

“Oh, yes,” he breathed. 

“You were told that you may not go. Is 
that it?” 

Relief, tinged with wistfulness, passed over 
his eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, simply. 

‘Did your mother say so?” 

“Yes,” he repeated. 

Miss Deane bit her under lip in vexation. It 
was a cruel shame. Perhaps his mother didn’t 
realize what it was all about. The children were 
to be well cared for, and brought home very 
early. If she explained the matter personally, 
maybe he could go with the others. It wouldn't 
take a minute. She patted his shoulder and 
smiled at him. 

“Will you wait for me, Sigmund? I must put 
on my hat and coat, and then I’m going to walk 
down your street to a trolley car. | want to stop 
at your house a second.” 

As they walked along Miss Deane said, 
‘“Wouldn’t you like to go to the beautiful city 
auditorium, dear? We can probably arrange it 
so that you may go.” 

To her surprise he shook his head. 

“No,” he said. 

“Why not?” she exclaimed. 

“T can’t,” he said once more, in the same tone 
of utter hopeless finality. 

Certainly the child was a puzzle. Could he be 
as stupid as he was sounding? She knew his 
mother was not a terrifying person, for she had 
found her a quiet, self-effacing Norwegian wom- 
an, with toil-worn hands, on the first day of 
school. Of course, she had been in this country 
only a few years and she might not understand. 
His father had died a year before, she had been 
told. 

“Tf I speak to your mother, Sigmund, I’m 
sure she'll say that you may go,” she said 
to him. 

“No, I can’t,” he repeated. 

Miss Deane stopped in front of the three- 
story tenement that was his home. Her patience 
felt strained. 

“Are you going away?” she asked. 

“No’m.” 

“Are you sure that you want to sing with the 
other children?” 

“Oh, yes’m!”’ 

“Come along, then!” she commanded, a bit 
brusquely. 

He hesitated, and then followed her up the 
long dark stairway as if he didn’t quite know 
what to do about the matter. 

Miss Deane reached the top a trifle breath- 
less after her brisk climb. As she drew a long 
breath, Sigmund walked ahead of her and 
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opened the door. “Come in?” he said, in- 
quiringly. 

Goodness! How dark the halls were. A sudden 
misgiving came to her. 

“Your mother is home of course, my dear?” 

‘‘No’m, she’s not. She works. She gets home 
after I’ve gone to bed.” 

“Sigmund! Why didn’t you say so?” 

He squirmed a little, and finally replied, in 
a low voice, “You didn’t ask me.” 

Of course! She was as bad as he was. Worse. 
As she turned slowly, a shrill voice from the 
other room called, “Siggy! Siggy! Who's 
there?”’ 

Her eyes were becoming more accustomed to 
the dusk of the hallway, and she saw Sigmund’s 
half-frightened gesture. 

“Who is that, Sigmund,” asked Miss Deane, 
involuntarily. 

“My grandfather,’ he answered in the same 
subdued way. 

“Siggy! Can’t you hear me?” The querulous 
old voice rose impatiently. “Who've you got 
there? Bring ’em in!”’ 

Well, she had caused this excitement. Her 
impulsiveness had brought her into more un- 
comfortable situations than this. There was 
nothing to do but to make the best of it. 

“Do you want me to go in for a minute, Sig- 
mund?”’ she whispered. 

“All right. Do you mind?” he whispered back, 
anxiously. 

“Of course not!” declared Miss Deane, heart- 
ily. “I'll be glad to meet your grandfather.” 

His face cleared for a second, and he smiled 
one of his rare and charming smiles. What a sad 
child he was! 

The room into which Sigmund led her was 
shabby, indeed, and nearly as dark as the hall- 
way. In the corner sat a bent, white-bearded old 
man, who lifted his head as they entered. 

“This is my teacher, grandfather. Her name 
is Miss Deane,” said Sigmund, rather loudly. 

His grandfather cleared his throat. ‘““How do. 
How do. Get Ker a chair,” he said after time, 
and very gruffly. 

Miss Deane was startled, for she had already 
seated herself in the proffered chair. Perhaps he 
didn’t notice everything, though. He was such 
an old man! 

‘How is the weather?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

“It is very fine weather. Don’t you think so?” 
she answered. 

He laughed, a shrill, dry cackle. 

“Don't J think so? Heh, heh! How should I 
know, indeed, how should I know?” 

Miss Deane looked at Sigmund, disconcerted. 
He was leaning against the faded wall, his eyes 
fastened on his grandfather’s face with the sec- 
ond strange expression she had seen him wear 
that day. He seemed to be fascinated, but with 
misery, fear, and resentment. Well, the queer 
old man couldn’t be pleasant company for a 
little 7-year-old boy, it was true. 

“Then you don’t manage to get outside very 
much?” she asked with great politeness. 

“Very much!” he repeated, angrily. ‘““Not at 
all, of course. I tell you it’s hard to be shut up 
inside every day with nothing to do. My daugh- 
ter is with me in the morning, but she leaves at 
two-thirty to be at the mill for the second shift. 
For almost an hour I’m all alone. Not a body to 
say a word to! Siggy comes home then, but he’s 
not much good.” 

He was fussing with a match to light the pipe 
he had pulled from his pocket, and Miss Deane 
said, “Let me light it for you.” 

As she bent to do so, his unwavering eyes 
attracted her attention, and she shrank back, 
appalled. Heavens! The man was totally blind! 
She recovered her presence of mind enough to 
light his pipe. 

“Siggy!” The boy jumped as if he had been 
struck, and left the table he had started quietly 
to set. “Get my other slippers. What’s the mat- 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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On recent trips about the country my atten- 
tion has been called to the outcomes of certain 
very unfortunate appointments made last sum- 
mer by school boards. Two that are particularly 
significant are the new executives in two school 
systems which have been considered most pro- 
gressive. From evidence it appears that the ac- 
complishment of a number of years is rapidly 
being undermined by the incompetent superin- 
tendents who have been appointed to succeed 
very able men. 

In each of the places referred to, the school 
board is made up of fine men and women who 
have always supported the best in education. 
They had not had an occasion to select a super- 
intendent for a number of years, and when the 
task suddenly came, they were stampeded by 
high-pressure salesmanship. It was only after 
the schools were under way that everyone real- 
ized the seriousness of the mistake made. 

It is not necessary to review here the methods 
which were followed by the successful candi- 
dates. It suffices to say that at the present time, 
although much progress has been made, school 
boards and superintendents must give more 
thought to the development of better methods 
for the selecting of the superintendent of 
schools. 


Selecting a Superintendent No Easy Task 


Probably the most important steps in the ad- 
ministration of public education were taken 
when teacher certification was made a state 
function and when the boards of education gen- 
erally turned over to the superintendent the 
authority to select and recommend for appoint- 
ment the new members to the school staff. With 
these practices came the recognition of profes- 
sional merit as the prime criterion for the ap- 
pointment of teachers. 

It is of interest to be reminded that the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools is now prac- 
tically the only one which the lay school board 
assumes full responsibility for filling. At best, 
choosing the proper man for the position of 
superintendent is no easy task. 

At the present time there are no standards 
which school-board members may use while 
making their choice. Yet there are few board 
members who do not take the responsibility 
seriously and who are not desirous of choosing 
the best available man. When the wrong choice 
is made it can be attributed invariably to the 
lack of knowledge of proper procedure and be- 
cause there is no real basis for judging merit. 
To appreciate the problem which school boards 


TABLE I. Tenure of Superintendents of Schools in Minnesota, 1908-1928" 


Year Number of School Systems 
End- in Which Change in 
ing Superintendents was Made 

I II ITI IV 
1909 23 23 7 
1910 20 20 ig 8 
1911 24 25 9 
1912 23 14 7 1 
1913 18 26 13 5 
1914 19 23 7 4 
1915 17 24 9 2 
1916 18 20 14 3 
1917 25 17 8 1 
1918 21 19 7 1 
1919 25 25 14 3 
1920 27 27 16 S$ 
192] 30 31 12 7 
1922 25 20 12 3 
1923 21 10 7 1 
1924 27 18 9 5 
1925 21 sy 7 2 
1926 16 14 7 4 
1927 24 28 7 4 
1928 21 16 1 


4 
‘Unpublished study of C. O. Nelson, superintendent 
of schools, Randolph, Minn. 
I. Population less than 1,000. 





Selecting the Superintendent 


Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 





Sees ee ee 
Of all the tasks which confront school 
boards during the spring and summer months 
none is more difficult and fraught with con- 
sequences than the selection of a chief execu- 
tive for the schools. The present paper is a 
comprehensive picture of the superintendency 
situation in the great Northwest. It indicates 
a very satisfactory improvement to which 
school boards have contributed very materi- 
ally.— The Editor. 
A ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
confront, one has only to ask a group of pro- 
fessional experts to express their judgment in 
reference to candidates for a specific position 
and note the wide range in their opinions. 


Progress is Being Made 
Available evidence shows some advance in 
this respect. The term of office of superintend- 
ents is slowly increasing and more and more 
men with extended professional training are be- 


lightenment on the part of school boards in 
reference to the work which is going on in the 
schools and in reference to what they should 
expect their chief executive to be. 


Increase in Tenure 


A study of the facts does reveal certain illumi- 
nating conditions in reference to this latter 
point. A review of the term of office of the 
superintendent of schools in Minnesota for a 
period of twenty years (Table I) shows an 
average increase of two years. Regarded from 
one angle this change may not be considered an 
indication of much progress. Although the data 
tabulated do reveal a marked fluctuation in 
the percentage of change in position each year, 
there appears to be a distinct tendency to de- 
crease the number of yearly changes. This sta- 
bilizing tendency may be due primarily to eco- 
nomic conditions. 

One of the very serious problems which faces 
the profession is the attitude of many men in 


TABLE II. Distribution of 239 Minnesota Superintendents of Schools According to the Number of Years 
They Held the Position in Which They Were Employed in 1928' 
Number of Superintendents 


Years and Population Groups Total Per Cent 
I II III IV 
15 or more 1 é 1 Z 6 4 
14 1 1 
13 1 1 
12 1 1 2 
11 0 
10 1 4 1 6 2 
9 1 2 3 1 
8 3 4 5 2 14 6 
7 1 3 5 2 11 3 
6 8 1 4 13 5 
5 13 10 7 4 34 1S 
4 9 10 4 3 26 11 
3 10 10 6 4 30 13 
2 23 17 6 4 50 21 
1 21 16 a 1 42 17 
Total 91 75 48 25 239 100 


*After Nelson. 
*See Table I for population classification. 





ing selected to superintendencies. It is not be- 
lieved that this is due largely to a demand on 
the part of school boards, but rather a result 
of increased certification requirements and pro- 
fessional interests on the part of the schoolmen. 
It is likewise believed that tenure has increased 
because better trained men are better able to 
adjust to local situations and hence there are 
fewer forced departures. Nevertheless one must 
admit the evidence which shows increased en- 


Total Total Percentage Average 
Number Number of Tenure 
of of School Changes in 

Changes Systems Each Year Years 
54 197 27 3.6 
60 196 31 3.2 
61 196 31 Jus 
48 200 24 4.1 
62 205 30 3.3 
53 205 26 38 
52 210 25 4.0 
55 219 25 3.9 
51 219 23 4.2 
48 222 22 4.6 
67 225 30 3.3 
75 229 33 3.0 
80 232 35 2.8 
60 234 26 2.9 
39 239 17 6.0 
59 241 24 40 
48 242 20 5.0 
41 243 17 5.9 
53 241 22 45 
41 239 18 5.6 


II. Population 1,000 to 1,999. 
III. Population 2,000 to 4,999. 
IV. Population 5,000 and over. 
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administrative positions in public schools in 
regard to the desirability of remaining in one 
school district for a long period. Only 6 out of 
239 superintendents (Table II) in the State of 
Minnesota, for whom data were available for a 
period of years, had held the same position for 
fifteen years or more. The small salaries and a 
tradition that it does not pay to stay in the 
same place for too long a time are, no doubt, 
responsible for this condition. This is one of the 
factors having to do with selection and tenure 
of superintendents which needs careful study 
by all concerned. 

A study of the professional history of superin- 
tendents in the Northwest reveals practically the 
same picture as presented in Table II. Observe 
(Table III) that less than 3 per cent of those 
reporting’ (588 superintendents) continued in 
office five years or more in any of the superin- 
tendencies held during their professional career. 


How Do Superintendents Learn of 
Vacancies 


Probably one of the most perplexing problems 
in the appointment of superintendents is the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory procedure which 
school boards may follow in seeking desirable 
candidates. At the present time when a vacancy 
occurs, the school board is flooded with applica- 
tions sent by mail or by individuals making per- 
sonal visits. The impression created by the prac- 





i1Hand, H. C., Vocational Histories of City School Superin 
tendents, University of Minnesota Library, 1930. 
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TABLE III. Percentage Distribution of Superintendents in the Northwestern States According to the 
Average Number of Years Employed in Each Position Held During Their Professional Careers’ 


Average Number of 


Years Per Position I Il 
NY OE os siaeig sx bu 0b eave 33.9 6.6 
| 35.3 32.8 
(i 11.8 35.1 
We Be I ioa.ccs sk cacasvice 8.3 12.1 
LO 8 re 0.9 48 
Five years or more......... 1.9 a2 
Bc) 7.9 5.4 

NR eee 5 arin osie pans 100.0 100.0 


*After Hand. 
*See Table IV for population distribution. 


Population Group* 
Ill IV V VI Totals 
8.0 23.1 
20.6 22.3 13.3 315 
36.5 one 333 20.0 20.0 
aeue 17.8 26.7 40.0 32:1 
1.6 8.9 20.0 20.0 27 
4.7 44 20.0 | 
6.4 15.4 6.7 7.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE IV. Percentage Distribution of Superintendents According to Population Groups and the Source 
From Which They Had Heard of the Vacancy in the Position Which They Now Hold' 


Method 
I II 
Commercial teachers agency.. 17.9 9.9 
State department placement 

MEME aA e acu Ae iN Sa 4.4 
University or college place- 

WORE TUBER: «.ccscccses cas 7.9 4.4 
Nonprofessional friends...... 13.3 13.2 
Professional friends......... 23.8 18.7 
No definite knowledge of va- 

ICE See ere 1.6 
Application solicited ........ 7a 29.6 
UE enc as cece Hea e a La 
NOt POPOTtIN® ......6065s00s 12.6 18.7 

cree 100.0 100.0 


"After Hand. 
"I. Less than 2,500 
II. 2,500 to 5,000. 
III. 5,000 to 10,000 


TABLE V. Percentage of Superintendents Reporting Reasons for Leaving the 
Population Group® 


Reasons 


I II 
Failed of reélection ......... 4.9 1.1 
To accept better position..... 69.9 80.2 
TOURER yobs chicwsdisass 6.3 4.4 
To obtain further training... 9.4 5.4 
CHCP TORBONS. 6. is cscs 8.1 
INGt PROROIUING 6c ccicccsccss 1.4 8.8 
er ee 100.0 100.0 


*After Hand. 
*See Table IV for population classification. 





tices now followed is neither favorable to the 
profession nor conducive to careful selection. 

It is with some professional pride that one 
may refer to Table IV in which about 22 per 
cent of 588 superintendents record that they 
were invited to make application for the posi- 
tion which they now hold. A review of the data 
presented shows that placement services of state 
departments and higher institutions are not 
recorded as frequently as other agencies as the 
source from which information relative to va- 
cancies was received. 


Why Superintendents Leave Positions 


If one may conclude that the findings of 
Hand (Table V) apply generally throughout the 
country, then relatively few superintendents 
actually fail of reélection. About three fourths 
of the superintendents reporting in the study 
referred to indicate that they left their last posi- 
tion to accept a better one, and less than 10 
per cent admitted that they were dropped or left 
because they were dissatisfied. 


Superintendents are Not Always Selected 
From Within the State of Residency 


School boards evidently do go beyond the 
borders of their own state for their superintend- 
ent of schools. Table VI presents a picture of 
the migration from state to state which goes on 
yearly in the Northwest. Men are constantly 
seeking larger opportunities and better salaries. 
This tabulation shows no definite trend east or 
west. It does reflect, however, a very wholesome 
situation in that good work in any one state may 


attract the attention of school boards through- 
out the country. 


Population Groups’ 
III IV V VI Totals 
11.1 6.7 6.7 14.6 
3.2 ae 4.4 
6.4 2a 6.7 6.7 
9.6 | 20.0 40.0 12.9 
28.6 17.8 33.3 40.0 23.6 
Za 1.2 
23.7 $3.0 26.6 20.0 21.6 
ou 4.4 0.9 
14.2 20.1 6.7 40.0 14.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


IV. 10,000 to 25,000. 
V. 25,000 to 100,000. 
VI. Over 100,000. 


Last Position Held' 


III I\ V Vi Totals 
6.7 3:3 

80.8 82.1 93.3 100.0 74.5 
1.6 4.8 
won 4.5 7.4 
4.8 5.6 
9.6 6.7 oF * $9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Problems Which Need Solution 


The public and the school boards should 
never overlook the fact that the schools usually 
years of age they are no longer desired, then the 
continue to remain little better than the superin- 
tendent they select. It becomes very important 
therefore that the professional opportunities in 
education be made equal to those in all other 
professional fields. If men are led to believe that 
they must move from place to place in order to 


TABLE VI. 


The Transfer From State to State Made 


State in which 

Superintendent 

Accepted New 
Position 


e 


eee x 
Idaho 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Nw: 


cee ee ew eee eee eee sees 


— Om 4 m- 
Nx O- 


see ee eee ewe eee ee eee 


OEE, 5.4 AANA aaeieud 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
MESS kb larvae neste wcd eA 
MENG oc as care aisles eed 
Nebraska 
a rrr 
North Dakota ay ates 
Ohio 1 


—-. 


e 
— 
m= RW RO- 
ee ° 
Ne. 
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SPO 5-0. 60-4048 Sasaes ve “Bae. We 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 1 3 
WOMMNGUON oo ccccscaceesds a ere 
ID se ves'0R bade seks ic ae ae 
OMG a. 6.0.5.bik 6 eo x SOR 4 6 2 
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secure professional advancement, and if they 
are convinced that as soon as they reach 40 
abler young men will seek other fields of work 
rather than education. Maturity of judgment 
associated with extended experience and contin- 
ued professional education should have as much 
value in education as in law, medicine, or en- 
gineering. 

If public-school administration is to become 
increasingly attractive to the most capable men 
engaged in the educational profession, then a 
number of things must take place. First, the 
small school district which is not large enough 
to support a full-time executive and which can- 
not pay a salary which will induce able men to 
remain for a long period of years, must be abol- 
ished or associated into administrative units 
large enough to accomplish this end. 

Superintendents and school boards must get 
together and devise a plan for the selection of 
the chief administrative officer in which profes- 
sional merit shall be given its proper place 
among the qualifications essential to election. 

All agencies concerned must carefully study 
the problems in each state in order to determine 
what should be set forth in the law in reference 
to the qualifications of superintendents and 
what the professional status of the superintend- 
ent should be. This latter step involves a thor- 
oughgoing study of the school law of each state 
in reference to the administration of local 
schools with a view to the application of modern 
principles of management in the assignment of 
duties to school officials and in defining their 
relationships. 

Associations of school executives and school- 
board members, both district and state, may 
render the profession an invaluable service if 
they will give their attention to a comprehensive 
study of these matters. The problem of improv- 
ing public schools is not alone that of extended 
professional training, but rather the intelligent 
selection of trained persons who when chosen to 
office may be free to bring to the schools their 
best professional services. Since the professional 
leaders of the schools are placed ‘in office by 
school boards, the latter must have better means 
for judging, selecting, and testing professional 
leadership. At the present time school boards as 
a whole do not have the means for developing 
such criteria, and hence the responsibility for 
bringing to their attention more satisfactory 
standards for selection falls on the professional 
leaders. There is no more important task that 
may more legitimately command the attention 
and interest of the Department of Superintend- 
ence than this one. 


by Superintendents as They Move From One Exec- 
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The Program for the Revision of Teachers’ Salaries in Springfield 
Supt. Zenos Scott and Asst. Supt. John Granrud, Springfield, Mass. 


In recent years Springfield has ranked second 
or third in per-capita costs for public schools 
among cities of the United States of 100,000 to 
300,000 population. Costs for schools have been 
comparatively large, but not because teachers’ 
salaries have been high. Teachers’ salaries have 
been relatively low. More than three fourths of 
the cities in Springfield’s class have been paying 
higher salaries to teachers. 

It was impossible to raise the salaries of the 
teachers by the ordinary method of voting addi- 
tional funds. Springfield is a wealthy city and 
consequently has been able to spend more 
money on its schools than almost any other city 
in its class without having a high tax rate. 
Nevertheless, in view of the liberal support 
already given to the schools, there was little 
enthusiasm on the part of the taxpayers for any 
plan for raising teachers’ salaries, which en- 
tailed an essential increase in the school budget. 

After much preliminary study and discus- 
sion, it became evident that the problem of 
teachers’ salaries was so closely related to the 
ability and willingness of the city to support the 
schools, and to the way in which they were or- 
ganized and maintained, that it could not be 
solved without thorough consideration of these 
factors. It was also evident that the whole prob- 
lem was so important and involved so much that 
it could only be solved with the full assistance 
and cooperation of the entire teaching staff. In 
order to bring to bear upon this question 
the collective thought of the teachers, and 
in order to secure a consensus of opinion, 
a committee of 31 members of the teaching staff 
was appointed by the superintendent upon the 
authority of the Springfield School Committee 
on January 18, 1929. Considerable care was 
given to the selection of the members of this im- 
portant committee in order to make it represen- 
tative of the entire staff. General supervision of 
the program was placed in charge of a special 
committee of the school board, and under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools. A 
rather complete study of the whole question of 
teachers’ salaries, together with the necessary 
study of the other factors involved, was also be- 
gun at this time in order to discover whether, 
through a redistribution of the funds already 
being expended, it would be possible to increase 
the salaries of the teachers without increasing 
school costs and without decreasing the effici- 
ency of the schools. 


Reasons for the High Costs 


Per-capita costs for the Springfield schools 
were high and teachers’ salaries were relatively 
low. The money was being spent. The first prob- 
lem was to determine where the money was 
going. There was no answer to this question. 
However, there were three principal reasons 
why Springfield was spending more money for 
schools than most cities. 

In the first place, more children are being 
educated in its public schools than in the aver- 
age city and, consequently, more teachers must 
be employed to teach them. This does not ap- 
pear to be so because there is a relatively large 
number of children in the city, but because the 
children tend to stay longer in school. That this 
is true is indicated by the large percentage of 
the children who are enrolled in the junior and 
senior high schools where pupil costs are the 
highest. Out of 48 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion for which data were available, only 7 cities 
were found to have a larger percentage of pupils 
in the senior high schools, which shows that 
hundreds of boys and girls are being educated 
at public expense who would be at work or on 
the streets were conditions the same as in the 
typical city. 





The problem of teachers’ salaries has been 
treated in the JOURNAL from widely differ- 
ent aspects. No recent paper, however, has re- 
vealed so interesting a local situation as that 
which the present paper discusses. School 
boards will find in the authors’ study sugges- 
tions for analyzing their own situations as a 
factual-means basis for the solution of admin- 
istrative problems. — The Editor. 
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A comparison with a neighboring progressive 
city of about the same population will indicate 
what this means in terms of dollars and cents. 
This city also has to spend more money on its 
schools than the average of these 48 cities be- 
cause the children tend to remain in school. Yet 
if everything else were kept equal, and if the 
school committee in Springfield could and were 
willing to eliminate from the schools all of those 
children who would not be enrolled were condi- 
tions the same as in this neighboring city, cur- 
rent expenses would be reduced by more than 
$250,000 a year, and this is a conservative esti- 
mate. If this comparison had been made with an 
average city of these 48 cities, this amount of 
money would have been even larger. This large 
additional expense is an important factor in the 
high per-capita costs. 


The High-School Problem 


The increase in the number of pupils who 
attend the secondary schools of this country, 
which has been particularly large in Springfield, 
has brought its own problems. Some years ago 
the main function of the high school was to pre- 
pare for college. It is still an important func- 
tion. But the main problem of the high school 
is no longer that of college preparation. In few, 
if in any, high schools are more than 20 or 25 
children out of every 100 who enter destined to 
go to college. It is doubtful if even 10 out of 
every 100 pupils who enter the senior high 
schools of Springfield are ever enrolled in an 
institution of higher learning. The traditional 
type of education required little equipment and 
relied mainly on books, the cost of which was 
small. But the increase in the high-school enroll- 
ment has brought with it a very large number 
of pupils who have no natural inclination for 
studying books alone. To a large extent these 
children must be given different and, as a rule, 
more expensive types of education. 

The problem has been, and is, to build differ- 
entiated courses of study and to adapt subject 
matter to the needs and interests of the pupils. 
Though it has certainly not been solved in 
Springfield, much has been done and at no small 
expense. Few cities have a broader curriculum 
in the junior high school. In addition to an aca- 
demic senior high school, there are the relatively 
more expensive commercial and technical high 
schools and a trade school. 

The unusually marked tendency of the chil- 
dren to remain in school and the additional cost 
of offering different types of education partially 
explains why per-capita costs for the schools 
were high despite the fact that teachers’ salaries 
were low. However, since no one proposed that 
the salaries of the teachers should be raised at 
the expense of educational opportunities already 
being offered, they furnished no solution. 


The Small-Class Problem 


The third principal reason why costs were 
high was that the senior high schools and cer- 
tain departments of the junior high schools 
were organized on the bases of small classes and 
somewhat light teaching loads. Two years ago 
the average elementary-school class had 34 pu- 
pils, being nearly as large as the typical city 
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elementary-school class in this country; but the 
average Class in the junior high schools had only 
23 pupils, and the average class in the senior 
high schools had only 18 to 19 pupils. This was 
typical of the not uncommon practice of organ- 
izing elementary schools on the basis of medium 
or large-sized classes, and secondary schools on 
the basis of small classes. Ten to twenty years 
ago when most children never entered the high 
schools this method was practical, though never 
ideal, for on the basis of common sense it would 
appear that children in the elementary schools 
cannot be handled in large groups as readily as 
can high-school boys and girls. But in our day 
school organization is a far more serious finan- 
cial problem than it used to be. 

It is no secret that the question of class size 
has been and is the subject of a number of ex- 
haustive investigations, although it has not been 
studied sufficiently by either research workers 
or administrators to have resulted in entirely 
conclusive findings. Indeed, there are so many 
other factors involved in the efficiency of in- 
struction that it is doubtful that the ideal size of 
class for each subject of instruction, for each 
teacher and for all conditions will ever be defin- 
itely determined. The most comprehensive and 
exhaustive of all studies in this field, Hudelson’s 
Class Size on the College Level, was published 
last year. This study involved some 6,000 stu- 
dents over a two-year period at the University 
of Minnesota. Those students who were enrolled 
in classes of 50 to 200 were found to have 
achieved somewhat better results than the stu- 
dents enrolled in small classes of 15 to 25. This 
investigation was so convincing to the authori- 
ties at this university that all new buildings are 
being constructed with these conclusions in 
mind. Dr. Dora Smith has just published the 
results of an intensive study of the relationship 
between class size and efficiency in instruction 
in ninth-grade English. The author's conclusion 
is that achievement is practically independent 
of class size. Stevenson made a number of 
studies in this field in both the elementary and 
high schools, and his conclusion was that the 
size of a class determines the results to only a 
small degree. 


The Value of Larger Classes 


These scientific investigations of class size as 
well as those of Averill, Almack, and others who 
have attacked the problem, agree in concluding 
that inasfar as factual knowledge and skill can 
be measured, pupils in elementary-, junior-, or 
senior-high-school classes of 35 to 45 achieve 
as much as pupils in classes of 10 to 20. The 
average teacher in the typical school employs 
practically the same methods and techniques 
when teaching a small class as when teaching a 
large class, and it appears that these methods 
and techniques are just as well adapted to the 
instruction of large groups as they are to the 
instruction of small groups. There seems to be 
some basis for the belief that pupils taught in 
relatively large classes tend to develop more 
self-reliance and initiative than pupils in small 
classes, where too much dependence can be 
placed upon the the teacher. Small classes lack 
the competitive element, and it is often diffi- 
cult to arouse the interest of either pupils or 
teacher. They apparently do not enable chil- 
dren to learn as much from contacts and asso- 
ciations with other children. 

The scientific investigations of class size 
have concerned only with the measurement of 
facts, skills, information, and knowledge. No 
attempt has been made to measure the effect 
of class size on that development of ideals and 
traits of character which constitute the most 
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important contribution of the teacher. Through 
such contacts with the teacher, children learn 
more than the subject taught and more than 
can be found in textbooks. 

Traditionally, it has been believed that a 
teacher could develop desirable character traits 
more effectively when teaching relatively few 
pupils. This may or may not be true. No one 
knows definitely. But there may be much 
virtue in the well-advertised and expensive 
system of instruction in which a Mark Hop- 
kins sits on one end of a log and a boy sits on 
the other — provided that enough Mark Hop- 
kins’s can be found in the world to staff the 
schools and that the boys are all James Gar- 
fields; and also provided that a satisfied public 
is willing to foot the bill. 

Ability of Teachers and Teaching Results 

Assuming that persons with great natural 
gifts and excellent training could be employed 
who could instill high ideals in the minds of 
children and develop and direct their energy 
and ambition, then if it is true that they could 
secure such results more readily with small 
classes, it would certainly be fortunate were it 
possible to enable them to establish the close 
contacts with their pupils which small classes 
permit. It may be, furthermore, that better 
materials, techniques, and methods of instruc- 
tion will be developed through much needed 
experimentation and research, which will en- 
able pupils to obtain more knowledge and skill 
in small classes and under close supervision. 
Systems of individualized instruction may be 
developed superior to any methods commonly 
known or practiced today under which the 
ideal class will be a small class. 

Whatever the ideal size of class may be 
found to be, however, in a practical situation 
it will always be necessary to remember that 
the size of a class can never be the most im- 
portant factor in the efficiency of instruction. 
The most important factor is and always will 
be the ability and training of the teacher. Only 
teachers with superior insight and ability are 
capable of influencing appreciably and _per- 
manently, the lives and characters of the chil- 
dren under their charge. 

In the long run, a school system will attract 
that type of ability for which it is willing and 
able to pay. Until the people are willing to 
spend much more money on public schools 
than they now spend, it seems that only a very 
few school systems with very great financial 
resources will be able to organize on the basis 
of small classes, and yet pay salaries high 
enough to guarantee that they will attract teach- 
ers of real ability. In the average city in which 
each child is given every encouragement to re- 
main in school as long as he can possibly benefit 
by his attendance, there must be a certain 
amount of quantity production. Because when 
schools are organized on the basis of small 
classes and have low salary schedules, the in- 
evitable result is that sooner or later they are 
staffed by the mediocre, poorly trained teachers 
who are willing to work for small salaries — 
teachers who cannot possibly effect those values 
for which the small classes were organized. It 
would seem to be better policy to organize all 
of the schools, elementary, junior and senior 
high, on the basis of medium-sized classes with 
30 to 35 pupils, or even large classes with 35 to 
45 pupils if that is necessary, if funds can thus 
be released for increasing the salaries of the 
teachers, in the belief that the more competent 
teachers who will be attracted by the higher sal- 
aries will be able to secure better results with 
medium- or large-sized classes than mediocre 
teachers can secure with small classes. 

Basis of Enlarging Classes 

The classes in the junior and senior high 
schools of Springfield, particularly in the senior 
high schools, were too small and many of the 
teachers were not devoting a sufficient amount 
of time to the instruction and supervision of 
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TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Schedules Years of Training 


Elementary Schools 


I. Successful completion of a two-year course 
in normal school or the equivalent......... 

II. Successful completion of a three-year course 
in normal school or the equivalent......... 

III. Successful completion of four years of college 
work with a standard bachelor’s degree or 

the equivalent 


Junior High Schools 


I. Successful completion of a three-year course 
in normal school or the equivalent......... 
II. Successful completion of four years of college 
work with a standard bachelor’s degree or 
the equivalent 


Trade Schools 


I. Successful completion of a three-year course 
in normal school or college or the equivalent 
If tFAGE CRNCFIENCE..<.6.00.66606 5 oe ccceccnsas 
II. Successful completion of four years of college 
work or the equivalent in trade experience. . 


Senior High Schools 


I. Women — Successful completion of four years 
of college work with a standard bachelor’s 
degree or the equivalent.................. 

II. Men— Successful completion of four years of 
college work with a standard bachelor’s 
degree or the equivalent.............e000. 

III. Women and Men — Successful completion of 
five years of college work with a standard 
master’s degree or the equivalent 


pupils. It seemed desirable that new standards 
be established which would control the number 
of pupils per teacher in each of the schools — 
standards which would in no way decrease the 
efficiency of the schools. 

As an aid to the formulation of such stand- 
ards, a comparative study was made of practice 
in progressive cities. The superintendents of 12 
of the leading city school systems in the country 
were each asked to furnish data for an elemen- 
tary school, a junior high school, and a senior 
high school which represented the best types of 
organization in their systems. In other words, 
the standard of comparison was the best prac- 
tice in 12 of the best city school systems in the 
country. 

A thorough study of the problem of organiza- 
tion in the schools was made by the principals 
and teachers, in terms of the data received from 
these cities. In the light of these data, and espe- 
cially in view of the results of the scientific in- 
vestigations which have been made of class size, 
it was agreed that the secondary schools could 
be reorganized without endangering in any way 
the best interests of either pupils or teachers. It 
was also agreed that if the average number of 
pupils per teacher in the schools of these 12 
cities were adopted as standard for the schools, 
we would certainly not be going to an extreme 
and the reorganization could easily be defended 
in terms of the best present practice. And it 
was further agreed that no teacher should be 
dismissed in order to accomplish this reorgani- 
zation, the changes to be effected through not 
filling vacancies and by caring for increases in 
school population without increasing the num- 
ber of teachers. 

The Class Sizes 

For the elementary schools it was agreed that 
the standard class should have 36 pupils, which 
meant little change and which was practically 
the same as that of the average elementary 
school of the 12 cities. The standard kindergar- 
ten now has 25 to 35 pupils. 

It was agreed that in the junior high schools 
there should be one teacher for every 26 pupils 
enrolled. In view of the fact that small schools 
cannot always be organized economically, it was 
decided that in the small junior high schools 
there should be one teacher for every 25 pupils 
and in the large schools one teacher for every 
27 pupils. Under this new standard the average 
teacher is expected to devote 23 sixty-minute 
periods a week to instruction and supervision of 
study. The average class now has about 35 or4 
36 pupils. 

In the average senior high school of the 12 
cities, there was one teacher for every 25 pupils 
enrolled. As it happens this is the norm recom- 








Minimum Yearly Increments Maximum 
$1,200 8 X $100 $2,000 
1,300 9 X $100 2,200 
1,400 9 X $100 2,300 
1,400 9 X $100 2,300 
1,500 1 X $100 and 8 X $125 2,600 
1,750 8 X $125 2,750 
1,750 10 X $125 3,000 
1,600 8 X $150 and 1 X $100 2,900 
1,750 9 X $150 and 1 X $100 3,200 
1,750 9 X $150 and 1 X $200 3,300 





mended for senior high schools by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This pupil-teacher ratio of 25 to 1 was 
adopted as standard for the Springfield senior 
high schools. The teachers are now given a nor- 
mal assignment of 25 forty-five-minute periods 
per week of regular class instruction, 5 periods 
per week of study-hall supervision, and respon- 
sibility for a homeroom, or the equivalent of 
such normal assignment. Under this new stand- 
ard the average senior-high-school class has 
about 30 pupils, 15 per cent of the classes have 
fewer than 20 pupils which shows that even un- 
der the new standard there are plenty of small 
classes. Only 10 per cent have more than 34 
pupils, and this 10 per-cent includes the classes 
in physical education, music, history, and Eng- 
lish literature, where large groups of pupils may 
be handled with relative ease. 

The difference between the size of classes for 
the elementary and high schools, according to 
which the average elementary-school class has 
more pupils than the average high-school class, 
reflects the increased difficulty of becoming 
acquainted with and accounting for 125 to 150 
different high-school students, as well as difficul- 
ties in organization. 

The Immediate Results 

The reorganization has not been entirely com- 
pleted, yet much has been done. As a result of 
the changes in organization, a very large reduc- 
tion has been made in the expenditures for pub- 
lic schools. On February 1, 1931, there were 
2,500 more pupils in the schools than on Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, while the teaching staff has been 
increased by but one teacher. If the changes in 
organization which have been indicated had not 
been made, at least 100 more teachers would be 
at work in the schools than are now employed. 
The average salary of the Springfield teachers is 
between $2,000 and $3,000, which means that 
a very respectable sum of money is being saved 
each year, and, it is believed, without reducing 
the efficiency of the schools. 

While the principals were making these 
changes in organization, the 31 members of the 
teachers’ committee on salary schedules were 
making an intensive study of the basic princi- 
ples underlying scientifically constructed sched- 
ules, the application of which would result in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the schools. The mem- 
bers of this committee were convinced that the 


_cost of living and the law of supply and demand 
should be considered as basic factors. Inciden- 


tally, although it is undoubtedly true at the 
present time that the supply of teachers exceeds 
the demand, no one felt that there is an over- 
supply of the able, well-qualified teachers that 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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An Experiment in Instructional Saving 
G. W. Crossman, Central High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


One of the major problems of the school exec- 
utive is to cut instructional cost and, at the 
same time, realize the greatest possible number 
of present-day educational ideals. The experi- 
ment undertaken in the Grand Forks schools 
was an effort to determine whether these two 
aims might not be realized. It was proposed to 
save teaching time and, at the same time, to 
maintain equal educational opportunities for 
the pupils. 

In setting up the experiment, a class of 26 
boys in beginning algebra, was selected out of 
a total enrollment of 80 in the subject. The pu- 
pils were selected by the principal on the basis 
of their probable success in the work. When 
rated on the work done in school previous to the 
entering of the class, 17 ranked in the highest 
quartile of their class in school, 8 ranked in the 
second highest quartile, and 1 was a high-school 
student who had failed the subject during the 
past year, but probably did so because of lack 
of effort. The class was taught by a regular 
teacher on the force, who taught at the same 
time another group of average students in the 
same subject. 


Beginning the Experiment 


At the beginning of the work in September, 
the experimental class was treated as nearly as 
possible like the regular class. The teaching 
methods, the kind of work required, and the 
subject matter were the same except in quan- 
tity. For about three weeks, the pupils were not 
told that they were a selected group but the 
assignments were gradually lengthened from 
day to day as they appeared to be able to do the 
work well. About this time they were informed 
that they were ahead of the other sections tak- 
ing this subject, and were asked whether they 
desired to go on at the same rapid rate, or slow 
up to the average rate of progress. Immediately 
they inquired whether they would be allowed to 
drop the subject as soon as they finished the 
semester’s work, if they continued at the rapid 
rate. They were told that they might do this 
and that they could go as fast as they chose, 
provided they remained approximately together 
in one group. They were informed that any who 
desired to go more slowly need not continue 
with the group, as there was an average group 
doing parallel work and they could be trans- 
ferred at any time without loss to them. In 
about two weeks from this time, five of those 
rated in the second quartile requested to be 
transferred into a normally moving group. At 
the same time one of the other teachers in the 
system reported she had three promising pupils 
whom she thought could do the work. These 
were transferred to the class and continued with 
it to the end of the experiment. 

At the end of twelve weeks, the class had 
completed the first semester’s work. The re- 
quirements as to work to be handed in, and 
outside assignments had been identical with 
those required of the groups taking regular 
work in the subject. The class had remained to- 
gether, with the exception of four of the best 
pupils who pushed on in a faster group, and 
were somewhat in advance of the rest. 

At this time regular semester finals were given 
to the entire group and all passed creditably. 
The group as a whole stood well above the usual 
average of classes in that subject. 

The second semester’s work was begun at 
once, and the same general methods of proce- 
dure were continued. One pupil dropped from 
school on account of temporary illness and did 
not return until the class had proceeded too far 
for him to reénter the group. 

At the end of the first semester, the four fast 
pupils had completed the entire year’s work. 


They were given the second semester’s finals 
and passed with unusually high standings. 
These four who discontinued the work in math- 
ematics temporarily, spent their time on other 
subjects. 

The remainder of the class continued until 
the end of the twenty-fourth week. At that 
time, they, too, had finished the year’s work, 
and were given the semester finals. Again all 
passed with better than usual grades. As the 
year was now two-thirds gone, the class began 
plane geometry. In the remaining twelve weeks, 
they all finished the first semester’s work in that 
subject, passing without a failure and with a 
good class average. 


Results of the Experiment 


A critical inspection was then made of the 
results; and the more the results were studied, 
the more striking became the evidence of the 
worth of the experiment. 

The first examination of the work was to 
determine whether these pupils had really done 
the required work in a manner comparable with 
the work of the usual class. It was found that 
all the usual requirements had been met as to 
subject matter and homework. And the final ex- 
aminations had been carefully selected. In this 
school, it is customary for the members of the 
teaching staff in the mathematics department 
to make up all sets of semester examinations in 
the committee selected for this purpose. No 
teacher writes the examinations for his or her 
own class, but it is prepared by a committee of 
three or more working together. For several 
years, these tests have been made with the sole 
object in mind of making them of equal diffi- 
culty. In order that there be no question as to 
the fairness of the test given to this class, a test 
was given which had been used two years previ- 
ously. This permitted no question about its 
being of equal difficulty with tests usually given. 

The work was then examined to learn as to 
the quality when compared with that done by 
previous classes. The records of each of the 
classes which had completed this work during 
the two previous years was gone over and it was 
found that the experimental class had made a 
higher record than any previous class. But, as 
this was a group of the best students, it was 
thought that they should be compared with the 
best students of the past. The records were 
again examined and a selection was made of the 
20 best students who had taken algebra the 
previous year. It was found that during the 
previous semester the average of all of their 
averages was 86.6 per cent, while the average 
of the averages while doing experimental work 
was 87.9 per cent. The pupils had evidently im- 
proved their work in the other classes, as well 
as doing additional work in mathematics. 

The following table indicates the comparative 
standings of each pupil during the semester just 
preceding the test and the semester of the test. 

It will be noted that 15 of the 20 pupils 
made a higher average grade during the time of 
the test, than during the previous semester, 
when they were doing only standard work. 
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It can be laid down as a general principle 
that the public-school teacher is not a good 
salesman. He does not possess the techniques 
of salesmanship, because, in one sense, he does 
not need them. His customers have to come 
to his store to buy. They are sent there by 
their parents at nine o’clock and are told to 
take whatever the teacher-salesman gives 
them. — W. W. Charters. 
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The column labeled “Average Grade of Previ- 
ous Semester” contains the average grade of 
each of the 20 pupils compared during the last 
semester of 1928-29. The column labeled 
“Average Grade During Test” contains the 
average grade of the same pupils during the first 
semester of the school year of 1929-30, or the 
semester during which the test was conducted. 

To confirm the opinion that faster work had 
not interfered with the quality of the work, or 
with the pupils’ satisfaction in the work, the 
pupils were asked whether they enjoyed the 





Comparative Grade Table 


Pupil Average Grade of Average Grade 
Number Previous Semester During Test 
1 82 84 
2 83 85 
3 89 87 
4 95 93 
5 89 90 
6 82 86 
7 83 89 
8 85 89 
9 87 89 

10 87 91 
11 87 91 
12 89 95 
13 87 90 
14 86 89 
15 94 89 
16 82 83 
17 78 75 
18 95 95 
19 86 86 
20 87 84 

Average of averages 86.6 87.9 


work. With the exception of a junior student, 
who was repeating the work, and who made the 
lowest final grade in the class, they all agreed 
that they had enjoyed the class more than other 
classes in which they had done the normal 
amount of work. A comparison was made be- 
tween the group of four who did the entire 
year’s work in one semester, with the remainder 
of the class who did the year’s work in 24 
weeks. It was found that the four students who 
worked most rapidly had also done the best 
work. The final grades given these four students 
averaged 97.5 per cent, while the average of 
the entire class was but 90.3 per cent. 

Every investigation appeared to justify the 
following conclusions: 

1. The pupils of the experimental class ap- 
peared to have done better work than could be 
expected. 

2. The work done in other classes while these 
pupils were in the experimental class was im- 
proved rather than hindered. 

3. The pupils had greatly enjoyed the work. 

4. No additional work had been added to the 
teacher’s usual load. (The teacher agreed that 
the discipline was not a problem in any sense 
and that no extra time had been spent in prep- 
aration for this class.) 

5. The pupils saved the school time of one 
semester in mathematics and improved their 
study habits. 

The teaching time of one semester’s work in 
plane geometry was saved with the result that 
the instructional cost of the school system was 
reduced. No investigation was made to deter- 
mine the influence of this experience upon the 
pupils relative to their standing among their 
schoolmates, nor its possible effects upon their 
extracurricular activities. Neither was there any 
inquiry into home activities which might be 
affected by the extra work. To the teachers, 
however, school activities do not appear to have 
been affected by the experiment. The plan may 
have its dangers. It may represent difficulties in 
rules for crediting, and it may be unsuccessful 
where classes are small, but it has been success- 
ful in Grand Forks. 
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DIRECTED PLAY 
HAS TRANSFORMED 
THE VILLA GROVE 
SCHOOL PROBLEM 


HAPPY PLAY IN ACTIVE GAMES IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE RECESS PERIODS 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Simple Play Program 













In 1926, the people of Villa Grove, Ill., were 
still reaping the results of a railroad shopmen’s 
strike. Naturally, all the bitterness between the 
former union men who had lost their jobs, and 
the nonunion men who filled the places, was car- 
ried into the schools. 

The children fought out their troubles on the 
playground and on the road to and from school. 
Parents of one faction were certain that the 
parents of the other faction were at fault, and 
that their children should not degrade them- 
selves by associating with the children of the 
opposite faction. 

Free play with one or two teachers in charge 
was tried as an antidote. Offenders were in the 
office every day, taking the time of the superin- 
tendent who was the only supervisor of sixteen 
classroom teachers, many of whom, owing to 
the low salary, were beginners. The superintend- 
ent was developing into a first-class police officer 
or detective. 

Then, a new (as far as could be determined) 
plan of organized play was adopted to overcome 
the difficulty. It may best be named “directed 
play.” 

The school ground was first divided into 
plots. The little people in the kindergarten and 
first grade were assigned one plot. The first- 
grade or kindergarten teacher directed all play 
on this plot, until the children had learned how 
to play. The remainder of the school ground 
was divided into five additional plots. The girls 
were assigned to two plots with two teachers 


L. V. Spriggs, Villa Grove, Illinois 


directing. The boys were assigned to three plots 
with three teachers directing. 

During the recess periods, one teacher on 
each floor remained in the hall or in her room, 
and children who were unable to be outdoors 
because of illness or sometimes because of mis- 
conduct, were sent to this teacher’s room during 
the recess. 

The plots were numbered from 1 to 6. Plot 
6 was always given over to the kindergarten and 
primary group under the direction of one or two 
primary teachers. A teacher was assigned to one 
week’s duty upon each of the plots. Teacher on 
plot 1 went to plot 2 the second week, and so 
on until she ended at plot 5. She then remained 
indoors for one week on hall duty, taking her 
place outdoors on plot 1 when her turn came. 
Each plot had its own type of play. One was a 
baseball diamond, another had slides and merry- 
go-rounds, another had games that did not 
require much activity. Any type of play might 
be found on one plot or another. Each teacher 
started all games on her own plot and permitted 
no one on her plot who refused to enter the 
game which was being played by her group. 

Children were required to take an active part 
in some game instituted by one of the teachers, 
or go indoors to the classroom of the hall-duty 
teacher. Children were not permitted to loiter 
or collect in groups. Close supervision of the 
children in the toilet rooms was made to prevent 
any talk, obscene writing, or loafing. The jani- 
tor, or superintendent, remained in or near the 
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IN VILLA GROVE 


toilet of the boys as they were marched down 
the hall to the toilet by their classroom teacher. 
Each of the women teachers was assigned to one 
week’s duty in the girls’ basement during the 
dismissal of classes. 

To prevent disorders on the streets after 
school the first three grades were dismissed 
fifteen miunutes before the next three grades. 
The seventh and eighth grades were dismissed 
at the same time as the first three grades, but 
they came to class thirty minutes earlier than 
either the primary or intermediate grades. Dis- 
missal at separate intervals destroyed much of 
the possibilities of an audience at the fights on 
the road. 

Educators who read this plan of directed play 
may feel that it adds much to their already 
heavy load, but years of experience have proved 
that the teachers of Villa Grove have lightened 
their load in the classroom by a general im- 
provement in the morale of their pupils, and by 
building a better spirit which the children ex- 
hibit on the playground, in the schoolroom, and 
at home. 

The superintendent who feels that directed 
play is too much work for the returns received 
may well try out this plan for a month or two. 
Before he does so, let him quietly listen to how 
the bully of the playground directs the play, 
plans the fights for the evening, and instructs 
the less enlightened in the ways of the world as 
he has learned them from the town loafers and 
in the poolrooms. Much of the evil such chaps 
cause may be overcome when the teachers direct 
the play. Such work is far more effective than 
telling about that “terrible pupil” whom the 
teachers would like to promote out of school. 

Perhaps it should be added that the play pro- 
gram just described is still in use and is more 
effective than ever. 
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Safeguarding School Board Deposits—II | 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan 


In the February issue of the JouRNAL the 
writer called attention to the vast number of 
bank failures that have occurred in this country 
during the past decade. Other banks are failing 
day after day, and it is important that school 
officials consider the safety of the school depos- 
its that must of necessity be kept in some bank- 
ing institutions. So far as the officials are con- 
cerned, they cannot hope to prevent a bank 
from failing. Provisions can be made, however, 
to prevent the loss of school funds in the event 
that a bank does fail. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out what these provisions 
may be. 

Legal provisions have been made in most of 
the states for the purpose of protecting the pub- 
lic funds against loss in the event of bank fail- 
ure, but in some cases these provisions are not 
adequate. During recent years certain bank 
failures have revealed conditions in connection 
with attempts to safeguard the public deposits 
that have been disgraceful, to say the least. The 
following statement from one of our leading 
financial periodicals emphasizes this point: 

The report of the North Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion, just submitted to Governor O. Max Gardner, 
comments on the security for deposits of public 
funds at a time when widespread attention has 
been attracted to the matter by the closing of a 
number of banks in which amazingly large deposits 
of state, county and municipal funds were made 
with little or no regard for proper security. In 
fact, the report refers specifically to instances in 
North Carolina where county and city officials bor- 
rowed money on the public credit for the purpose 
of supporting banks in distress. In Tennessee a 
disgraceful record of inadequately secured deposits 
of public money has just been brought to light 
through the Caldwell failure and the closing of 
banks affiliated with that investment house. In 
North Carolina, says the Tax Commission, the law 
governing security for public deposits starts out 
boldly to protect and then “winds up with a dis- 
cretion in local authorities that undermines it.” 
The Tennessee laws, it has been stated, have re- 
cently been circumvented by quietly slipping 
through additional legislation which permitted 
money to be deposited in a manner which provided 
virtually no protection.! 

The writer has occasion to know that in a 
number of other states the legal provisions for 
securing public deposits have proved to be total- 
ly inadequate to protect these funds against loss. 

The four principal means by which the public 
deposits are protected against loss in the event 
of bank failure are: 

1. The banks are required to furnish security 
for the public deposits. 

2. The public officials who have the custody 
of these funds are liable on their official bonds 
for losses due to bank failure. 

3. Some form of “guaranty fund” is set up to 
protect the deposits. 

4. The public deposits are preferred and are 
given a first lien on the assets of the insolvent 
bank. 


Banks May Furnish Security for 
Public Deposits 


The most common means of protecting public 
deposits against loss through bank failures is to 
require the depositories to furnish security to 
protect these deposits. This security may be 
in the form of collateral, or it may consist of a 
bond. The latter may be a personal bond signed 
by private individuals, or it may be a depository 
bond written by a surety company. 

The practice of requiring banks to furnish 
security for public deposits is quite common. 
The Federal Government requires security for 





1“Protection for Public Deposits,” 7'he Bond Buyer, January 
o7, Seer, &. os 
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The first section of this important paper, 
which appeared in the JOURNAL for Feb- 
ruary, defined the problem of safeguarding 
deposits of school-district funds in the banks. 
Specific legal safety measures and local pre- 
ventives are here discussed. — The Editor. 
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all of its deposits. Thirty-nine of the states,? 
and practically all city governments require 
security.* In 26 states there are statutory provi- 
sions requiring security for local school deposits. 
These states are listed in Table I. The key to 
this table indicates the types of security that 
are permissible. 


TABLE I 
States Having Statutory Provisions Requiring De- 
positories to Furnish Security for Deposits of 
Local School Funds, Showing Types of 
Security Permitted and Relationship Be- 
tween Amount of Security and 
Amount of Deposit. 
Key Key Key Key Key Key Key 


States 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Alabama ...... 

ATiZONA ....... x * tO =x 100 x _ 100 
Arkansas ...... x =< 100 = 100 x 100 
California ..... x * 10 <= 100 
Colorado ...... x = 100. = 30 j= 1600 
Connecticut 

Delaware ...... 

PIOTIGR 6.66650 x x ae =x a 
GOOPIE oc ices 

CS x x HS « 0 & 100 
on) 

THGIAHA, 4.4.55. x -¥ 60 x 50 x 50 
We isa cwixs 

Weansas® ....... x x 200 * 100 
Kentucky ..... 

Louisiana ..... x x » 2 b 
POs eds a ers 

Maryland ..... 

Massachusetts .. 

Michigan ...... x x 00 =x 100 
Minnesota ..... x x 70 «= 100 x 110 
Mississippi .... x x 110 x 110 
Missouri ...... x -s a £ a & a 
Montana ...... x s a * a 
Nebraska ...... 

Nevada ....... 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico... x 


x 100 x 100 
New York..... 
North Carolina. x ce b 
North Dakota. x x 100 « 06 
ME Gaadiwnivss x + OO = OS x 260 
Oklahoma* .... x x 100 x _ 100 
OVEGOR™ 6.55.5 x % WO * i100 
Pennsylvania .. x x a. % 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee ..... 
MONE Aiea se x x 200c x 200c x 100c 
MO eareaen aes x x 1 ss 00 «x. 10 
Vermont ....5 
VilSIIA. 6.0 5c 
Washington ... x x 100 x 10 
West Virginia... x x 100 x 100 x_ 100 
Wisconsin ..... 
Wyoming .... x x 200 x 100 x_ 100 

BOOS vas sis 26 16 26 21 


Key for Table I 
a) Statute is indefinite in regard to amount of security. 
b) Amount of security must be equal to average de- 
posits of preceding year. 
c) Percentages apply to estimated amount of annual 
receipts. 
Code for Key Numbers. Table I 
Key 1. Statutes provide that depositories carrying 
monies raised for local school purposes must 
furnish security for these deposits. (In some 
cases these deposits are school deposits but in 
other cases they include other public funds and 
the school funds, as such, have lost their 
identity.) 
*Applies to some classes of school districts only. 
2Faust, Martin L., The Custody of State Funds, National 
Institute of Public Administration, New York, p. 65. 


8Buck, A. E., Municipal Finance, Macmillan Company, p. 
303. 
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Key 2. Statutes permit personal bonds to be given as 
security for public deposits. 

Key 3. Amount of personal bonds must bear the fol- 
lowing percentage relationship to the maximum 
amount on deposit at any one time, except as 
noted. 

Key 4. Statutes permit corporate depository bonds to 
be given as security for public deposits. 

Key 5. Amount of corporate depository bonds must 
bear the following percentage relationship to 
the maximum amount on deposit at one time, 
except as noted. 

Key 6. Statutes permit collateral security to be given 
as security for public deposits. 

Key 7. Amount of collateral security must bear the 
following percentage relationship to the maxi- 
mum amount on deposit at any one time, 
except as noted. 





Collateral as Security for School Deposits 


Collateral is used very frequently as security 
for public deposits. In most cases this collateral 
consists of some form of government obligation, 
usually federal, state, county, or municipal 
bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness such 
as notes or warrants. Idaho extends the list to 
include “bonds of any association, corporation, 
company, government, or municipality approved 
by the Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange and listed on such exchange.‘ 
Minnesota includes all bonds (except bonds 
secured by real estate), certificates, and war- 
rants that are legal for savings banks. In the 
main, however, the federal, state, and munici- 
pal bonds make up most of the collateral used 
as security for the public deposits. It is impera- 
tive that the security be restricted to high-grade 
collateral only, if the deposits are to be prop- 
erly protected. 

If collateral is to be used as security, the 
amount should be not less than the amount of 
deposits. And, as the amount of deposits fluctu- 
ates, the amount of security should be great 
enough to take care of the maximum amount 
on deposit at any one time. The market value 
of the collateral may fluctuate also. For this 
reason it is wise to have a sufficient amount of 
collateral to afford a margin for fluctuation. 
Both Minnesota and Mississippi require that 
the amount of deposit must not exceed 90 per 
cent of the market value of the collateral. This 
appears to be a wise provision but the majority 
of the states do not require it. 

In general, where collateral is accepted as se- 
curity for public deposits, the amount to be fur- 
nished is designated by the authorities who se- 
lect the depositories. They also approve the type 
of collateral offered by the banks as security. 
These authorities should be permitted to exer- 
cise some discretion in regard to this matter but 
they should also be guided in their judgment by 
some statutory limitations, otherwise they may 
accept the wrong kind of security or may not 
demand a sufficient amount. For example, in 
one state the law specifies that the amount of 
security shall be sufficient for the protection of 
the deposits, but permits the public officials to 
determine what amount is sufficient. If the 
board decides that $10,000 security is sufficient 
to protect $100,000 in deposits, that is all the 
protection afforded. The writer has occasion to 
know that in this particular state a bank with 
$150,000 in school deposits was required to put 
up only $5,000 collateral as security. The bank 
failed with almost a total loss to all depositors, 
resulting in a loss of approximately $145,000 
of school funds. In order to prevent such a con- 
dition, the statutes should require that the 
market value of the collateral amount to not 
less than the amount on deposit. 


4School Laws of the State of Idaho, Idaho Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XIII, May, 1927, p. 145 
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Where collateral is used as security for the 
public deposits, provisions must be made for 
the custody and safe-keeping of the securities 
furnished by the depositories. In some cases 
these securities are deposited with a state 
official; in others, with local officials. Another 
plan provides that the securities shall be placed 
in trust in another reliable bank or trust com- 
pany and a trust receipt issued to the public 
officials. The latter plan is preferable as there is 
less danger that the securities may be lost or 
stolen. 

When collateral is used as security, provisions 
must be made for clipping interest coupons and 
for returning maturing securities to the banks. 
The market for certain classes of bonds may 
change so that the bank will want to exchange 
collateral on deposit for some other type. The 
bank may also wish to have the amount of col- 
lateral decreased if the amount of deposits has 
been reduced. It can be seen that the use of col- 


lateral as security may involve some incon- © 


venience and a considerable amount of book- 
keeping. A careful record of all these transac- 
tions must be kept and checked against the de- 
posits so that the public funds will be assured 
full protection in the event of bank failure at 
all times. 


Bonds as Security for School Deposits 


According to Table I, in 16 of the 26 states 
that require security for the local school depos- 
its, the banks are permitted to offer personal 
bonds as security. These personal bonds, as dis- 
tinguished from the corporate surety bonds, are 
signed by private individuals who agree to serve 
as bondsmen and make good any losses that 
may occur up to the amount of the bonds they 
sign. These personal bonds are always signed 
gratuitously, the signers doing so as a special 
favor, being confident that they will never need 
to make good any loss. 

These personal bonds may be classified as 
very dubious security for bank deposits. This 
is especially true if the personal bondsmen are 
officers or depositors, for in the event of failure 
their funds may be tied up in the insolvent 
banks. Even if the personal bondsmen are not 
connected with the bank in any capacity, the 
personal bonds may be considered undesirable 
security for a number of reasons: 

1. The personal sureties may be worth less 
than the amount of the bond they have signed. 

2. Personal sureties are favored by law and 
may be released from liability after a loss has 
been incurred. There are any number of cases 
on record where the courts have relieved per- 
sonal sureties. Special legislative acts have also 
been passed in a number of states releasing per- 
sonal sureties from liability. 

According to the American Law Reports, 
. . . a majority of the courts hold that an act 
of the legislature designed to relieve a public 
officer or his surety from liability for the loss of 
public funds occurring without the fault of the 
officer is constitutional; and this whether the 
act merely releases the officer or his surety from 
liability or whether it requires the reimburse- 
ment of the amounts already paid in by them 
on account of such losses. 

3. The beneficiary is not always adequately 
protected for the personal surety may die or be- 
come insolvent. 

4. When the personal surety is called upon to 
make good on his bond, he very frequently 
fights the case. He never expected to be called 
upon to make up any loss; if he had he would 
never have signed the bond. Hence he fights the 
case, delays the payment, and often transfers 
his property to someone else so that nothing can 
be collected from him. In many cases where the 
personal surety has been compelled to stand by 
his bond, he has been financially wrecked and 
ruined. 


538 A. L. R., p. 1513. 
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L. W. FEIK 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Sioux City. Iowa 

Mr. L. W. Feik, who succeeds the late M. G. Clark. was 
graduated from North Central College. at Naperville. Ilinois 
and holds degrees from that institution and from the Universits 
of Wisconsin. He entered upon his educational career as a 
teacher of mathematics. Later he was a principal in an Illinois 
high school for one year. In 1913, he went to Sioux City as an 
instructor in the high school. Upon his return from the Army, 
he accepted a principalship. He organized the West Junior High 
School and served as its principal for seven years. In 1926, he 
was made principal of the East High School. where he had 
remained until his present appointment. Mr. Feik is a life 


member of the N. E. A.. 


and an active member of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 





There is nothing to be said in favor of per- 
sonal bonds as security for public deposits and 
they should not be accepted as security. It is 


significant that only 16 states permit the use of. 


personal bonds as security for local school de- 
posits while all 26 states that require security 
permit the use of depository bonds signed by 
corporate surety companies (see Table I). 

A number of states that permit the use of per- 
sonal bonds recognize their weakness and have 
attempted to safeguard their use to some extent. 
For example, the Idaho statute provides that 
““’, . no person shall be accepted as surety on 
any bond to be given by such bank . . . fora 
greater amount than the assessed value of his 
real and personal property situated in the coun- 
ty, other than bank and corporation stock, 
money, notes, and bonds, as shown by the last 
preceding annual assessment thereof, and de- 
ducting therefrom any and all liens and encum- 
brances thereon.’ In Arkansas a personal bond 
given by a depository must be signed by not 
less than five solvent qualified sureties, who 
shall own in this state real estate unencumbered 
and of value as great as the amount of the 
bond.’ In Indiana, “not less than seven free- 
holders of the state’’® must execute the personal 
bond. 

A number of states permitting the use of per- 
sonal bonds require such bonds to be for a 
greater amount than if depository bonds issued 
by surety companies are used. In Table I (Key 
3) it is shown that Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Wyoming require that personal bonds be writ- 
ten for double the amount of the deposits. In 
Indiana, the personal bonds must be not less 
than 60 per cent of the deposits while corporate 
depository bonds and collateral need amount to 
only 50 per cent of the deposits. Wyoming, fur- 
thermore, limits the use of personal bonds as 
security for deposits that do not exceed $5,000. 
These states frankly recognize the undesirabil- 
ity of personal bonds. They would do well to 
6School Laws of the State of Idaho, Idaho Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XIII, May, 1927, p. 146. 

7Acts of Arkansas, 1927, p. 583. 
8Department of Banking, p. 108. 
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go one step further and eliminate their use 
entirely. 

Table I lists the states that permit the use of 
depository bonds written by surety companies 
as security for local school deposits. These 
bonds, when written by reliable surety com- 
panies, are a very desirable form of security. 
These surety companies investigate the banks 
before writing their bonds. If the banks do not 
appear a safe risk for them they will not write 
their bonds. Theoretically, at least, no surety 
company will write any kind of bond where 
there appears to be strong probability of their 
being called upon to make good for any losses. 
Therefore, a bank that can furnish a depository 
bond written by a reliable bonding company 
may be considered a relatively safe depository 
for the public funds. If the bank should fail, the 
surety company will stand ready to make good 
the loss, up to the amount of the bond. 

Corporate depository bonds are more con- 
venient than collateral as there are no coupons 
to clip, and no securities to be placed in safe- 
keeping or exchanged from time to time. 

The chief objection to the use of depository 
bonds is the cost. Whether or not the bond 
rates are too high, the writer does not presume 
to know. The bond is essentially an insurance 
policy. The premiums paid must be sufficient to 
pay for all losses, provide for the overhead ex- 
penses of conducting the surety companies’ busi- 
ness and allowing a fair margin of profit. The 
surety companies have been hard hit during the 
past decade and their losses have been heavy. 
In spite of the fact that their risks are supposed 
to be selective, they have paid out millions of 
dollars in losses due to bank failures since 1920. 
They claim that present rates are justified in 
view of the losses sustained. 

The rates for depository bonds vary for 
different sections of the country. The companies 
evidently believe that banking conditions are 
more hazardous in some sections of the country 
than in others. The rates are also fixed by the 
banks’ capital, the smaller banks being required 
to pay a higher rate than the banks with a 
larger amount of capital. The companies readily 
admit that the smaller banks are more hazard- 
ous risks, hence the higher rates for them. 

An important point in regard to premium 
rates that must be emphasized is that the rate is 
subject to the following adjustment: 

On depository bonds running a year or more. 
premium is adjusted on average daily balances for 
twelve or more months according to the annual 
rate on penalty of bond; subject to annual pre- 
mium of at least one-half the annual premium on 
penalty of bond. On short term bonds, pro rata 
adjustment is made only for short time; not for 

(Continued on Page 130) 


PROTESTING SCHOOL 
EXPLOITATION 


“This is the banner year for high-powered 
salesmen who invade the precincts of the school. 
have little to sell and at that for a high price,” 
said Superintendent Charles E. Cone, of Ephra- 
ta, Washington, recently. 

“The more worthless the product, the more 
power applied and the higher the price. En- 
cyclopedias twenty years old are again on the 
market with the itinerant salesman traveling in 
high-powered cars. History sets that were 
ancient when Dewey was scrapping the Spanish 
fleet at Manilla, are offered for sale. Also a soap 
salesman who carries around a pocketful of 
‘twist-to-write’ pencils and hands out ‘vanity 
cases’ is trying to sell soap at $2 per gallon that 
can be made for 30 cents per gallon. The worst 
of it is, he succeeds too often. 

“Then the outfits that want to use the school 
to sponsor vaudeville, theatricals, magic shows, 
silver-tongued orators, and split-your-sides com- 
edians are swarming. Not a week passes without 
a chance to send the remaining pennies of the 
school patrons out of town. 
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Introducing Supervised Study 


L. R. Kilzer, Ph. D., University of Wyoming 


Many teachers and school administrators who 
are convinced of the value of supervised study 
hesitate to introduce it because they do not 
know just what steps should be taken. Many 
others undertake it in a more or less blundering 
way. A superintendent of schools in a small city, 
for example, announced without previous warn- 
ing in teachers’ meeting at 4 p.m. one Friday: 
“Next Monday morning we shall change to the 
supervised-study plan.” His teachers had been 
given no part in setting up the plan which he 
hoped to inaugurate; some of them had a very 
inadequate conception of the new procedure, 
and some were openly opposed to it. Satisfac- 
tory results could not be expected under such 
conditions. 

A few suggestions, based very largely upon 
actual experience, are herein given for the suc- 
cessful introduction of supervised study. These 
suggestions are listed in the order in which they 
may be applied: 

1. The superintendent and the principal 
should make a careful preliminary study. They 
should review important previous investigations 
of the technique and results of supervised study. 
They should agree upon a definition which is to 
serve as their guide. The following definition is 
proposed: ‘Supervised study is the procedure 
whereby each pupil is given encouragement and 
wise guidance in all of his learning activities so 
that he may become self-reliant and effective in 
his intellectual pursuits.’” 

The local situation should be carefully sur- 
veyed. It is usually unwise to copy the plan used 
in another school without making certain adap- 
tations. The attitude of the board of education 
and of the patrons should be ascertained and 
kept in mind. An inventory should be made to 
find out what training and experience in super- 
vised study the various teachers have had. In 
this way it is possible to find out which teachers 
can render greatest assistance in introducing the 
new procedure. A careful study should be made 
of the equipment needed. Since supervised study 
usually calls for a lengthened period, the com- 
fort of the pupils demands greater consideration 
than when the pupils remain in the room for a 
shorter time. Desks, seats, and chairs must be 
carefully selected and conveniently arranged. 
Tables should usually be provided because the 
classroom in supervised study should be a lab- 
oratory. 


Helping Teachers Find Themselves 


2. The teachers should be oriented. If teach- 
ers understand just what supervised study is, if 
they see the need for it, if they are convinced 
of its value, their whole-hearted codperation is 
usually insured. Teachers’ meetings may well 
be devoted to a study of supervised study. First 
of all, a definition should be agreed upon. This 
should be a composite definition — one which 
attempts to incorporate the best thinking on the 
subject as expressed by leading writers on the 
subject. Such a definition is proposed in the 
foregoing. It should be developed by the teach- 
ers under the guidance of the superintendent or 
the principal after a careful review of the best 
literature on the subject. 

Another aid in orienting teachers is to show 
them their historical functions. Long ago the 
chief function of the teacher was that of dis- 
ciplinarian. Then came a period in which the 
teacher was chiefly concerned with psychologiz- 
ing instruction. The question uppermost in the 
teacher’s mind was: How can I teach this sub- 
ject matter best? Today the function of the 
teacher is to be a guide and a counselor in the 


1Kilzer, L. R., ‘What is Supervised Study?’”? THe AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp Journat, October, 1930, p. 57. 


formation of effective habits. Supervised study 
helps the modern teacher to perform this 
function. 

The cosmopolitan nature of the modern high 
school should be shown. In 1890, only 1 child 
out of 10 who were of high-school age attended 
high schoo! or other similar institution; in 1918, 
about 1 out of 3 did so; and in 1926, over half 
of the boys and girls in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 years were in high 
school. Almost every social, economic, and men- 
tal status is now represented in the high school. 
The future promises to produce an even more 
heterogeneous high-school population because of 
the clear-cut tendencies to extend the age of 
compulsory regular school attendance. Idaho, 
Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Utah now set the 
maximum age for compulsory regular school at- 
tendance at 18, and Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, North Dakota and South Dakota set it 
at 17.° Supervised study is one of the most effec- 
tive means of providing for wide ranges in indi- 
vidual lifferences in school. 


Study Habits and Laws 


Another way in which the administration 
may orient the teachers is to have each teacher 
check on the study habits of a few pupils. This 
can perhaps be done best by use of the sustained 
application sheets suggested by Morrison.* The 
problem of making an individual profile of a 
pupil at work, and the utilization of the profile, 
provide the subject for an interesting teachers’ 
meeting. 

Teachers will be interested, also, in making a 
check to ascertain which pupils actually come 
to the teacher’s desk for necessary assistance 
when no attention is given to supervised study. 
Very often the pupils who are in greatest need 
of help to prevent discouragement, waste of 
time, and learning perversions are the ones who 
do not come for assistance. In supervised study 
the teacher checks on the progress of each pupil 
who is working at his seat. 

Some time should be devoted to a study of 
the laws of learning, and to the problems of 
adolescence. The teacher in the lower grades 
as well as the senior-high-school teacher will 
usually have adolescents in his class. The more 
intimate contacts between teacher and pupils 
in supervised study affords a better opportunity 
for the teacher to check on the pupil’s learning 
difficulties, and upon the needs of the adolescent. 

Then, too, it is a good plan to encourage the 
teachers to visit another school where supervised 
study is in successful operation. The visit should 
involve directed observation; that is, the teach- 
ers should be directed to watch for, and report 
on, certain things. 

The foregoing are some of the ways in which 
the administration may orient the staff. After 
orientation along these lines, satisfactory results 
may be expected when supervised study is actu- 
ally introduced. 


Co6éperation a Factor 


3. The administration and the _ teachers 
should coéperate in setting up the local plan for 
supervised study. Since the ultimate success of 
supervised study depends upon the intelligent 
and enthusiastic codperation of the classroom 
teachers, they should be given an important 
part in introducing it. The whole matter should 
be looked upon as a cooperative enterprise, and 
not as something imposed upon the teachers by 
the administration. 


2Keesecker, Ward W., Laws Relating to Compulsory Educa- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1928, p. 5S. 


8Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 


ondary School, University of Chicago Press (1926), Chap. IX. 
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4. Secure the approval and codperation of the 
board of education, the parents, the P.T.A., etc. 
After the staff is ready for the introduction of 
supervised study, but before it is actually intro- 
duced, publicity should be given the proposed 
plan. The local newspaper and the school paper, 
or mimeographed letters to parents, should carry 
clear discussions of the meaning of supervised 
study, its need, and its value. At least one meet- 
ing of the parent-teacher association may well 
be devoted to a discussion of the supervised- 
study plan set up for the local school. At this 
meeting much stress should be put upon the 
fact that it is the function of the modern teacher 
to supervise the study of his pupils rather than 
merely to hear them recite what parents have 
taught them. The inadequacy of home study 
should be shown. Under the supervised-study 
plan even high-school pupils rarely need to 
study over one hour at home each night for the 
work of all subjects combined. 

5. Provide the necessary equipment for su- 
pervised study. Comfortable desks, seats, 
chairs, and handy tables should be provided in 
the classroom. Adequate reference material 
should be readily accessible if the classroom is 
in reality to become a laboratory for supervised 
study. The equipment must be so arranged that 
pupils and teacher may move about freely with- 
out interrupting those who are working. The 
arrangement whereby the pupils are seated in 
rows, one behind the other rather than at each 
other’s side, is perhaps the best arrangement for 
the careful supervision of the pupils who are 
working. 


The Class Periods 


6. Organize the daily schedule on approxi- 
mately the 60-minute-period basis. While it is 
possible to have supervised study without the 
lengthened period, the best results are obtained 
when the period is approximately 60 minutes 
long. Six 60-minute periods afford sufficient flex- 
ibility for almost any program of studies. In this 
connection it is well to raise the question of 
division of the class period for review and reci- 
tation, for assignment, and for recitation. Mod- 
ern methods in teaching insist that the entire 
class period should at times be devoted to ex- 
ploration, to presentation, to assimilation, to 
organization or to recitation. It is obviously un- 
tenable to hold that a bell should be rung in the 
middle of the period, and that this bell is the 
signal to begin silent study. The bell may serve, 
of course, as a mere indication to the teacher 
that half of the class time has elapsed, but the 
pupils should not be given to understand that 
study must always begin then. One good rule 
that should be observed, however, is: On the 
average, at least half of the class time should be 
devoted to study under the careful supervision 
of the classroom teacher. This may mean no 
study at all on some days, and again it may 
mean that the entire class periods on one or 
more successive days may be used for study or 
assimilation. It is no doubt a good plan for the 
superintendent, the principal, and the super- 
visor to check carefully at first to make sure 
that each teacher is adhering pretty closely to 
this general rule. Teachers who care to give 
supervised study a fair trial, will observe this 
rule gladly. 


Helping Pupil to Help Himself 


7. Use the homeroom period occasionally for 
supervised study. Most high schools provide 
the homeroom organization. There are, of 
course, many important activities that consti- 
tute the program, but supervised study under 
the homeroom teacher should not be crowded 
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out entirely. The homeroom teacher, or “school 
parent,” as he is aptly called, should be given 
the opportunity of personally directing the 
study of his group during the homeroom period. 
This teacher should understand his pupils bet- 
ter than does any other teacher, and should 
therefore be able to render invaluable service 
in supérvised study. Each school subject has its 
specific supervised-study technique, but there 
are also many principles of generalized tech- 
nique that apply to all subjects alike, and these 
should be the special concern of the homeroom. 
Rules on how to study may be handed to the 
pupils, but merely handing out such rules does 
not prove effective. Pupils must be supervised 
carefully in the application of the rules. 

8. Try supervised study in one department 
first, and use directed observation. The experi- 
mental, scientific attitude should be in evidence 
when supervised study is undertaken. In order 
to make the results apparent, it is well to experi- 
ment first with one of the most objective school 
subjects, mathematics. When possible, there 
should be two sections of the same class. These 
should be equated carefully, and then one sec- 
tion should have supervised study while the 
other section, the control section, should pro- 
ceed as formerly. The superintendent and the 
principal should codperate very closely with the 
supervisor of mathematics or with the mathe- 
matics teachers in setting up the procedure. 
Then should follow a period of intense work 
in getting ready for the observation by other 
departments. 

In the meantime, the administration should 
give to the other teachers directions for directed 
observation of the work in the mathematics de- 
partment. As soon as the mathematics depart- 
ment is ready for visitors, the other teachers 
observe the work done, and take extensive notes. 
They should then confer with the mathematics 
teachers, and finally there should be a teachers’ 
meeting in which all teachers take part in dis- 
cussing the observations made. 


Using the Good Results 


9. Begin supervised study in cach of the 
other departments. The principal, the super- 
visor, and the superintendent should keep in 
close touch with each teacher who begins super- 
vised study. Observations and conferences must 
be frequent. 

10. Distribute mimeographed sheets bearing 
suggestions. The administration should review 
current studies of supervised study, and should 
send out, from time to time, mimeographed 
sheets reviewing some of these studies, or bear- 
ing annotated bibliographies. The best litera- 
ture, in either magazine or book form should be 
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made available at all times for the use of the 
staff. 

11. Consider supervised study at teachers’ 
meetings. The experiences of the teachers who 
are trying supervised study will make live 
teachers’ meetings. Discussion should be free 
and frank. Each teacher should be encouraged 
to offer constructive criticism. 

12. Revise the supervised-study technique 
from time to time on the basis of local results 
and experience. After an adequate period of 
trial and experimentation, each teacher will 
usually have suggestions to make in regard to 
the best technique for supervised study in the 
local school. These suggestions should be wel- 
comed and in fact solicited, and should be given 
careful consideration. Many of these suggestions 
should be incorporated, and the procedure lo- 
cally should then be revised accordingly. 

13. Keep a file in which all information per- 
taining to the local procedure is made available. 
When new teachers are employed, they should 
review the material on file concerning the local 
undertaking, and should then hold a few con- 
ferences with the supervisor, the principal or 
the superintendent. This file will prove of value 
also in case other schools or teachers become 
interested in the local program for supervised 
study. 


The Ideal Teacher 


J. 8. Mills, Instructor in School Administration, Provincial 


Normal School, Saskatoon, Canada 


Each student in the Saskatoon Normal 
School was recently asked the following ques- 
tion, and given a few minutes in which to 
answer: 

“Think of the best teacher you ever had, and 
write down on a slip of paper two of the quali- 
ties that made him (or her) your choice. Make 
your answer brief, and do not sign your name.” 

Over 400 teachers-in-training answered the 
question. Every student in the group had had 
at least three years’ high school, many had four 
years, and a few had had one or more sessions 
at the Provincial University. 

It will be noted that each student was re- 
quested to name only two qualities. It was 
thought that this would prevent scattering of 


results, and would most easily discover those 
qualities that mattered most. A tabulation of 
the 832 responses follows: 


PE CUNO iis si sects sence er 187 
SE SIN aida hesAre Ful Disk waaeie wre 85 
EEE 564.6 6 ASRS AUTRES 0480450 81 
sce Se awenieawks 80 
Individual attention to pupils.......... 54 
Understanding children ............... 50 
Fairness and impartiality.............. 38 
PP reE eeree 38 
EE Wate i dees sae ieeeeet ins 31 
INN ska cat cianesennsanes 29 
ED, bGbuieb4aseedeeeNaanseaws 25 
NE 554565 6:8 6 KEK AET ORR OE 16 
ere er errr ree re 15 
Helping pupils after school ............ 12 
ee I 6 6'450:05 45004 s6008800e% 11 
Interest in the community............. 9 


‘item listed 


MN ee iaaigca ha) bieidia RRR ORO 9 
Taught more than the course of study.. 8 
PRIGO OS: 5.30655. 5:5:05 6 61099054 NR a ke 55 

PEE oie tase ie area ee Rahal 832 


“Skill in teaching” easily came first in the 
memories of the students of their ideal teacher. 
“Scholarship,” “discipline,” and “sociability” 
came close together, but were a poor second. 
The quality listed as “sociability” means friend- 
liness and comradeship with the students. The 
“individual attention” was men- 
tioned over fifty times. Evidently many students 
remembered the interest that the teacher was 
able to take in them personally. ‘“‘Understand- 
ing children” (which was listed fifty times) in- 
cluded such qualities as sympathy, considerate- 
ness, and patience. 

A few samples of the students’ responses are 
given below: 

1. a) A spirit of good-fellowship; 
with the boys.” 

b) We were not spoon-fed. He gave us the 
forest and we picked out the trees. 

2. a) A real sport both in school and out. 

b) He knew his work and how to present it. 

3. a) He presented all his material in such a 
way that he induced pupils to do their own 
thinking on the subject. 

b) He treated all students alike, and consid- 
ered the opinion of each as of as much impor- 
tance as his own. 

4. a) She knew her work and went about it 
in a very businesslike and systematic way. 

6) Had a sense of humor, but wouldn’t let it 
carry her off the track. 

5. @) He was always very considerate of pu- 
pils and seemed to be one of ourselves. 

b) He was always alert. 

6. a) In school he was the ruling power to 
be respected and obeyed without question, but 
outside he was one of ourselves. 

b) He was always willing to aid the back- 
ward; was patient in his explanations. 

7. a@) Had an intense interest in me and 
everyone else. 

b) Was fair-minded. 

8. a) He saw the possibilities in every pupil, 
and directed his efforts accordingly. 

b) His attitude to the class was the same to 
all; he had no favorites. 

9. a) He made his work so clear and inter- 
esting that everyone was fond of his work. 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Vocational Histories of City-"School Superintendents 


H. C. Hand, Assistant in Secondary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Like most individuals, the city-school super- 
intendent is usually very much concerned about 
his vocational progress. He is interested in dis- 
covering whether or not he is one of the younger 
men on his present city-size level, whether his 
salary is above or below the median for his 
classification, and how he compares with others 
of his group as to length of service, type of ex- 
perience, amount of graduate training, and the 
like. As he attempts to qualify himself for the 
larger and more desirable superintendencies, the 
administrator is in need of information about 
the amounts of graduate work and the types of 
experience which are typically required of the 
men elected to positions larger than his. 


Vocational Information in Guidance 


Since the city-school superintendency is one 
of the professions which the high-school student 
may be viewing as a possible life career, it is 
important that accurate information relative to 
this work be made available to him. A knowl- 
edge of the amount of training required for en- 
trance into this field, the rate of advancement, 
the types of preliminary positions, and the like, 
is necessary if the student is to have a sound 
basis for intelligent consideration. To the pros- 
pective administrator who has already begun 
his preparation in college or university, informa- 
tion relative to the types of positions which he 
will probably use as stepping-stones to the work 
of his choice is of large value. Unless he is suc- 
cessful in the work of these preliminary posi- 
tions, he may never become a city-school ad- 
ministrator. It is, therefore, highly important 
that he discover what series of positions consti- 
tute the usual avenues of advancement and pre- 
pare himself accordingly. 

Little information of this type has been made 
available. While numerous studies touching 
upon various aspects of the city-school superin- 
tendency have been conducted, none were made 
with the guidance purpose in mind, and, conse- 
quently, do not answer the questions raised in 
the foregoing. An example of previous studies 
is the one by Douglass?” relative to the training, 
experience, tenure, financial compensation, pro- 
fessional activities, and economic status of city- 
school superintendents of the United States. 
The report of this investigation pictures the sit- 
uation at the time the data were collected, but 
vields little evidence on the past experiences of 
the superintendents in terms of job shifts, size 
of communities served, salary promotions on 
various levels, methods of learning of vacancies, 
and avenues of advancement through which the 
men in the more desirable superintendencies 
have progressed to their present positions — all 
items of considerable interest and significance 
to the administrator who looks forward to larger 
responsibilities. Individual superintendents, it is 
true, have noted the vocational progress of other 
administrators of their acquaintance or of those 
of whom they may have had second- or third- 
hand information and from these few more or 
less random observations have attempted to an- 
swer some of the questions about which they are 
curious. It seems highly probable, however, that 
information gathered by this method may be 
both unreliable and misleading. 

That this need for more reliable and more 
complete occupational information is by no 
means confined to the particular vocation treat- 





1The writer is indebted to Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and to Dr. Fred Engelhardt, 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, for assistance in 
projecting and carrying forward the investigation reported in 
this article. 


2Douglass, B. C., ‘‘Professional and Economic Status of the 
City Superintendents of Schools in the United States,’’ Thesis, 
Columbia University, New York, 1923. 





ed of in this article will be discovered by any- 
one who reads even superficially the literature 
of guidance. The conviction that accurate in- 
formation about occupations is essential in any 
program of guidance and training has been em- 
phasized by all of the writers in the field of 
guidance and is increasingly being recognized 
by administrators in secondary schools and, to a 
certain extent, in institutions of higher learning. 
It is obvious that “when direct efforts are made 
to provide an individual with adequate assist- 
ance in choosing an occupation . . . the task 
includes, first of all, acquainting him with in- 
formation concerning occupations from which 
his choice may be made.’”* Kefauver reflects the 
best thinking in guidance when he writes‘ that 
“informing the student about vocational . . . 
opportwaities constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant features of the program of guidance. . 
The infcrmation gained about . . . occupations 
in charce contacts is superficial and incom- 
plete.”’ Jones? emphasizes the need for voca- 
tional information by stressing the necessity for 
gathering the data of occupations to provide 
what he terms the materials for guidance. The 
lack of adequate, accurate data relative to the 
occupations is one of the most serious handi- 
caps of vocational counselors and other indi- 
viduals responsible for the administration of 
guidance in secondary schools and in higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Much of this scarcity of 
reliable information has resulted from a lack of 
studies and from the employment of faulty 
techniques. 


Summary of Vocational Histories as a 
Method of Occupational Investigation 


A technique which holds promise of yielding 
accurate and reliable occupational information 
has been suggested by Kitson.® This method in- 
volves the analysis of vocational histories. By 
this technique the investigator is able to collect 
the histories of a large number of the members 
of an occupational group. The study of a large 
number of vocational histories makes it possible 
to obtain a truthful and uncolored picture of the 
workers and of the avenues or routes through 
which advancement has been made. 

This article contains a report of an applica- 
tion of the massed-vocational-histories tech- 
nique to a study of the city-school superintend- 
ency. The investigation, conducted in the fall of 
1929, is based upon a questionnaire study of 
the vocational histories of the city-school ad- 
ministrators in seven states of the middle west. 
The states included were Illinois, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. The superintendents of all com- 
munities about 2,500 population were can- 
vassed. In towns below 2,500 only one adminis- 
trator in every five was approached. 

Vocational histories were submitted by 583 
city-school superintendents. The communities 
canvassed were divided into five groups repre- 
senting population ranges from less than 2,500 
up to 100,000. 

The return from administrators in all com- 
munities about 2,500 was fairly high, as the 
data reported in Table I will indicate. From 
the superintendents included in the canvass of 


%3Myers, G. E., The Problem of Vocational Guidance, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927, p. 62. 

*Kefauver, G. N., The Function of Guidance at the Junior 
College Level, in The Junior College Curriculum, edited by 
W. S. Gray, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929, 
pp. 107 and 110. 

5Jones, A. J., Principles of Guidance, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1930, p. 241. 

*Kitson, H. D., “‘Scientific Compilation of Vocational Histories 
as a Method to be Used in Vocational Guidance,’’ Teachers 
College Record, 28 : 1, September, 1928, pp. 50-57. 
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TABLE I. Size and Number of Communities from 


Which Data Were Secured 
Per Cent of Com- 


Group Population No. of munities Repre- 
No. Range Communities sented by 
Returned Ques- 
tionnaires 
I Below 2,500 369 20.0 
II 2,500- 5,000 91 41.2 
III 5,000— 10,000 63 53.8 
IV 10,000— 25,000 45 65.2 
V 25,000—100,000 15 42.8 


Group I only a 20-per-cent return was received. 
It is probably safe to assume that, for the most 
part, only the more successful or more profes- 
sionally-minded superintendents of this group 
submitted their histories. This is possibly also 
true of the administrators in the other groups, 
but because of the larger representation, prob- 
ably to a lesser degree. To the extent that the 
return has been conditioned by these factors the 
information yielded by the questionnaires gives 
a more favorable picture of the occupation than 
might be true for the entire group. 

Among the questions to which the inquiry 
forms employed in this investigation yield an- 
swers are the following: In what capacity was 
the profession entered and in what capacity was 
the climb to administrative responsibilities be- 
gun? What have been the routes of advance- 
ment? At what rate has promotion been won? 
What relation has existed between certain fac- 
tors and the rate and degree of achievement? 
How much graduate work has been obtained? 
What salaries are paid? Do the superintendents 
with more advanced training typically receive 
the larger salaries? What has been the nature 
and the extent of the shift from position to po- 
sition? What reasons are cited for the shift from 
position to position? Through what avenues has 
knowledge of vacancies come? What has been 
the size of the communities in which the mem- 
bers of this occupational group have been re- 
quired to work? What are the typical ages at 
which city-school superintendents assume the 
responsibilities of educational leadership in com- 
munities of various sizes? 


Type-Avenues of Advancement 


In analyzing the vocational histories of the 
nearly 600 city-school superintendents it was 
discovered that a large variety of job-experi- 
ences led to the present positions on each of the 
city-size levels. There was evidenced, however, 
a tendency for these various series of job-ex- 
periences to group themselves into a number of 
closely identical types in each of which the 
workers had advanced by similar steps to their 
present positions. 

A given type-avenue of advancement can be 
shown by means of a vocational ladder. The 
steps of such a ladder, from bottom to top, rep- 
resent the different types of positions through 
which the superintendents whose progress the 
device pictures have passed in their climb to 
present responsibilities. In examining the lad- 
ders sketched below the reader is not to assume, 
however, that pauses have been made at each of 
the steps by all of the individuals. A few of the 
administrators have skipped certain of the posi- 
tions included in the series. A very small pro- 
portion have entered the field of work at some 
advanced level. Of the workers who skipped 
certain steps or who entered in some advanced 
position, only those are included who otherwise 
followed the exact order in which the other in- 
dividuals progressed. These qualifications apply, 
likewise, to the various type-avenues which are 
described later. Because there are but 15 com- 
munities of population 25,000-100,000 repre- 
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sented in this investigation, no attempt is made 
to report the various avenues by which the 
superintendents of this city-size classification 
have progressed to their present positions. 


Avenues of Advancement for Superin- 
tendents in Cities of 10,000—25,000 

The city-school administrators now serving in 
cities of population 10,000—25,000 came to their 
present positions through one of three chief 
avenues of advancement. Eighty per cent of 
these men followed one or the other of the two 
progression-patterns pictured below: 


Fis. I 


Median 
Type of Beginning Type of 
Position age Position 


pt. in Cities 


Sup Supt. in Cities 
10,000¢25 ,000: 


10,000-25 ,000 
Supt. in Cities 


9,000-10,000 
High-School Principal...csoee 


Supt. in Cities 
below 2500 


HigheSchool Instructor 
or Principal 


Rural School 


(16, or 35.5 per ce 


Type of 
Position 


Supt. in Cities 
below 2500 


Figure 1. Vocational Ladders of 16, or 35.5 Per Cent, and 
of 20, or 44.4 Per Cent, of the Superintendents Now in Com- 
munities of 10,000—-25,000 Population. 


Figure 2. Vocational Ladder of 37, or 58.7 Per Cent of the 
Superintendents Now in Communities of 5,000-10,000 Popula- 
tion. 


A smaller group (11.0 per cent) began as 
superintendents in communities below 2,500 and 
progressed in the same type of work through 
city-sizes II and III to arrive at their present 
positions at a median age of 36. 

It is significant that such a large proportion 
(44.4 per cent) of the men came to their present 
responsibilities directly from high-school prin- 
cipalships with no previous experience as super- 
intendents. 


Avenues of Advancement for Superin- 


tendents in Cities of 5,000—10,000 


Four distinct type-avenues of advancement 
picture the progress of nearly 98 per cent of the 
city-school administrators of city-size III. The 
progression-pattern of the largest group (58.7 
per cent) is shown by the ladder sketched 
below: 

A second group (17.0 per cent) had their ini- 
tial experiences as high-school instructors, pro- 
gressed to the high-school principalship, and 
then became superintendents on the present 
level. A slightly smaller proportion (14.0 per 
cent) entered public-school work as superin- 
tendents in communities below 2,500, won pro- 
motion in the same type of work as Group II, 
and from thence came to their present positions. 
Almost a tenth (9.0 per cent) began work in the 
rural schools, advanced from that type of serv- 
ice to elementary-school principalships and later 
assumed their present responsibilities. 


Avenues of Advancement for Superin- 


tendents in Cities of 2,500—5,000 


Over 95.0 per cent of the superintendents now 
in communities of 2,500-5,000 population fol- 
lowed one or the other of 8 distinct avenues in 
advancing to their present positions. The largest 
group (18.0 per cent) came directly from high- 
school principalships to which promotion had 
been won from the high-school instructorship. A 
second avenue (16.0 per cent) leading to work 
on this level consisted of consecutive experiences 
as high-school instructors and as superintend- 
ents in communities below 2,500 population. A 
total of 13.0 per cent progressed from high- 
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TABLE III. Percentages of Superintendents in Each Group Having Certain Academic Ranks 





I II 
Below 2,500- 

Academic Rank 2,500 5,000 

(369) (91) 
Below Bachelor’s degree 16.0 4.4 
Bachelor’s degree ...... 66.4 51.6 
Master’s degree........ 7.3 41.8 
Doctor’s degree........ —- — 
Not Reporting......... 0.5 2.2 
OCS. nisgie va Seawiaes 100.0 100.0 











school instructorships to high-school principal- 
ships, to superintendencies in city-size I, and 
from these to present positions. A fourth group 
(12.0 per cent) came to their immediately pre- 
vious experiences as superintendents in Group 
I from work in the rural schools. As many as 
11.0 per cent advanced to present responsibili- 
ties from their initial experiences as superin- 
tendents in city-size I. A slightly smaller pro- 
portion (10.0 per cent) went directly from 
school or college into high-school principalships, 
from thence to superintendencies in communi- 
ties below 2,500, and from this second type of 
experience into their present work. A group of 
similar size came directly from first experience 
in high-school instructorships. An approximate 
twentieth (5.5 per cent) began as superintend- 
ents in towns below 2,500 population, shifted to 
the high-school principalship and were later pro- 
moted to their present positions. 
Advancement Avenues for Superintend- 
ents in Communities Below 2,500 

Of the type-avenues revealed by an analysis 
of the combined experiences of the city-school 
administrators now in service in communities 
below 2,500 population, only 4 included a tenth 
or more of the men. The largest group (20.0 
per cent) entered public-school education as 
high-school instructors and advanced from this 
type of work directly into their present posi- 
tions. Nearly 13.0 per cent came into the super- 
intendency from the high-school principalships 
in which initial experiences were gained. An 
approximate tenth served first in high-school in- 
structorships, then in high-school principalships 
from which they were promoted to their present 
work. A slightly smaller proportion (8.0 per 
cent) came to present responsibilities directly 
from experience in rural schools. 

Ages of Superintendents Investigated 

City-school administrators, in training, who 
are interested in attempting to discover at what 
ages they are likely to achieve various degrees 
of success in the work of their choice will be in- 
terested in a consideration of the typical present 
ages of the men now filling administrative posi- 
tions in each of the groups into which the com- 
munities in this investigation are divided. This 








TABLE II. Present Ages of the City-School 
Population Range 


Group of Community Youngest 
: (369) Below 2,500 21 
II (91) 2,500— 5,000 29 
III ( 63) 5,000— 10,000 32 
IV ( 45) 10,600— 25,000 aa 
V C2) 25,000-—100,000 39 











Group 
Il IV V 
5,000- 10,000- 25,000- 
10,000 25,000 100,000 Totals 
(63) (45) (15) 

6.4 2.2 —- 11.4 
44.4 35.6 33.3 58.2 
49.2 55.6 66.7 29.0 
—— 4.4 -—- 0.6 

ae 22 ee 0.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





This suggests that numbers of younger men of 
probable outstanding ability have progressed at 
a relatively rapid rate, while other numbers of 
older men have advanced more slowly or have 
failed to progress beyond their initial city-size 
levels. The median present ages advance with 
some regularity from 33 for Group I to 51 for 
Group VI, revealing a difference of 18 years. 
Present Academic Ranks of the 
Superintendents 

Significance attaches to the implications for 
training that can be gained from a knowledge 
of the present academic status of the city-school 
superintendents included in this study. This in- 
formation (Table III) should also afford some 
clue as to the extent to which the men in the 
various lower city-size classifications are pre- 
paring themselves for larger responsibilities. 

Nearly a sixth of the 359 superintendents in 
communities below 2,500 population do not 
have the bachelor’s degree. None of the admin- 
istrators in the largest classification and only 
negligible proportions of those in Groups II, III, 
and IV are without this first degree. Of the total 
number of superintendents included in the in- 
vestigation only three have the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree. From the smallest to the largest 
city-size classifications the percentages of men 
reporting the master’s as the highest degree held 
increase from 17.1 to 66.7. Except for the sharp 


_ gain of 24.7 per cent of Group II over Group 


I, this increase is somewhat regular. From these 
data it can be seen that the larger the commun- 
ity the more necessary is the master’s degree in 
the credentials of the candidate for the city- 
school superintendency. 

Present Salaries of Superintendents 

Probably no other single consideration or 
item is of quite so much interest to the young 
man in training for city-school administration 
as the financial rewards to be won in the work 
of his choice. There are, likewise, but few super- 
intendents to whom the matter of salary is of 
little concern. A knowledge of the typical pres- 
ent salaries of the administrators included in 
this study will perhaps give some indication of 
what financial return the city-school superin- 
tendency may reasonably be expected to yield. 


Superintendents Included in This Investigation 


First Third 
Quartile Median Quartile Oldest 
29 33 38 69 
36 41 46 72 
37 414 47 69 
41 46 54 73 
46 51 52 72 


Note: Numbers appearing in parentheses in this and subsequent tables indicate number of superintendents 


in each group. 





knowledge will also be of help to the superin- 
tendent who seeks to discover his relative stand- 
ing as to age in his particular city-size classi- 
fication. 

There is a difference of 52 years between the 
ages of the youngest (21 years) and the oldest 
(73 years) superintendents included in the in- 
vestigation. The most advanced ages vary by 
but 8 years among the 6 city-size classifications, 
while at the other extreme of the distribution 
there is a difference of 18 years, the youngest 
ages reported varying from 21 for Group I to 39 
for Group V. That there is a considerable degree 
of overlapping of the more typical present ages 
of the administrators on the various city-size 
levels is evidenced by the fact that the ranges 
of the middle 50 per cent make many contacts. 


Although the median present salaries increase 
somewhat regularly from $2,100 for communi- 
ties below 2,500 to $5,500 for cities of over 


TABLE IV. Lowest, Median, and Highest Present 
Salaries Reported by Superintendents 


Population 
Group Range Lowest Median Highest 
I (369) Below 2,500 $ 900 $2,100 $ 4,750 
II ( 91) 2,500— 5,000 2,250 3,500 5,000 
III ( 63) 5,000— 10,000 2,200 4,000 10,000 


IV ( 45) 10,000— 25,000 2,700 4,900 8,100 
V (15) 25,000—100,000 4,500 5,500 8,500 


25,000, the extremes of salary as evidenced by 
Table IV represent several very interesting vari- 
ations. The highest paid individual in Group I 
($4,750) has a salary greater than the median 

(Concluded on Page 132) 
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CHARLES B. AYCOCK SCHOOL. GREENSBORO. NORTH CAROLINA 
Messrs. Starrett & Van Vleck. Architects. New York City 


Building Program of the Greensboro City Schools 


Guy B. Phillips, Superintendent of Schools 


For the past three years, the school board of 
the Greater Greensboro School District. Greens- 
boro, N. C., has devoted much of its time to re- 
lieving the crowded schools in the city and to the 
promotion of a building program which, with addi- 
tions to the present structures, will take care of 
the school population when the city expands to 
twice its present size. 

The Greensboro school system enrolled 10.375 
children during the school year 1929-30. The en- 
rollment of the city schools has doubled since 
1925 due to the enlarged district and a grow- 
ing city. The Greater Greensboro School District 
embraces considerably more territory than that in 
the city boundaries, having been created by a spe- 
clal act of the 1927 legislature. Several small out- 
lying county units have been included, and the 
children are now being transported to the larger 
units in busses. 

In 1927, a bond issue of $2,300,000 was carried 
by a fairly good majority. The success of this bond 
election has made possible the erection of 6 new 
school plants and the remodeling of old buildings 
to bring them up to date. 

The locations for all the new buildings were de- 
termined after an extensive survey which took 
cognizance of the present school population and the 
most probable directions of the city’s expansion. It 
is believed that the major units and administra- 
tive units of the present ring of schools are so 
arranged and located that they will be quite ade- 
quate, with a few additions. to handle Greensboro’s 
school children efficiently when the city doubles in 
population. 





The plants which have already been erected fol- 
lowing the 1927 election with their approximate 
acreage are as follows: senior high school, 128 
acres; Dudley negro high school, 80 acres; Gillespie 
Park junior high school, 65 acres; Lindley elemen- 
tary school, 30 acres; Clara J. Peck elementary 
school, 30 acres; Thomas A. Hunter elementary, 
30 acres. The total area of city school proper- 
ties is 565 acres. With one exception, all schools 
have a sufficiently large area to make possible 
playground and park space as well as future build- 
ing programs. 

The landscape work for the new plants was done 
by a highly successful Southern landscape concern 
in advance of the construction of the buildings. A 
landscape man is now in the employ of the school 
board and is carrying out the plans as outlined, 






First Floor PLAn 


with a view to providing the most attractive sur- 
roundings possible for all school units. 

The Aycock school, which has been in operation 
several years, has a very beautiful planting and is 
typical of the type of school units desired in 
Greensboro. 

With the culmination of the building program. 
three junior high schools were opened, Gillespie 
Park, Lindley, and Central. The school organiza- 
tion in Greensboro is developed on the 6-2-3 plan, 
rather than the 6-3-3 plan which is found gen- 
erally. There is a rather definite feeling now that 
Greensboro may adopt the 6-3-3 within a few 
years. 

The elementary schools erected from the recent 
bond issue are wonderfully located for future ex- 
pansion. The Lindley school is situated at the edge 


Secono Floom PLAN 


Basement floor PLAN 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE CHARLES B. AYCOCK SCHOOL. GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Messrs. Starrett & Van Vieck. Architects. New York Cits 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Planned and Erected Under Supervision of the Associated Architects of Greensboro, North Carolina 

Messrs. Strayer & Engelhardt, Educational Consultants 

of a rapidly growing high-class residential section 
and will care for a rapidly expanding population. 
Additions are planned to be made to the present 
16-room structure. The Hunter school is a 10-room 
building located in a beautiful oak grove and serves 
a mill community which is about one-half mile 
away. The Clara J. Peck 10-room building reaches 
another section of the city and lends itself readily 
to future expansion. 

The detailed plans for the new senior high school 
call for a group of five buildings. The administra- 
tion building, science and cafeteria buildings are 
now occupied. There are in the plant: a library 
housing more than 5,000 volumes; an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 1,600; a cafeteria that 
will care for the entire student body; laboratories 
for the sciences, art, typing. bookkeeping, music, 
besides the regular classrooms. 

The Dudley negro high school is a 3-story brick 
structure of modern construction and detail in 
every particular. It contains 22 classroom units 
and a large auditorium which will seat 800 persons. 
The auditorium is equipped with a standard stage. 
Included in the building is a standard library and MAIN BUILDING 
quarters for the manual-arts and home-economic 
departments. 
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THE CHARLES B. AYCOCK SCHOOL 

The Charles B. Aycock elementary school of 
Greensboro, N. C., is located on a 17-acre site in 
one of the residential sections of the city. The 
building is 334% feet long. A combined audi- 
torium-gymnasium extends to the rear of the build- 
ing from the center entrance. In connection with 
the stage and back of the stage, dressing-room 
facilities and shower facilities are provided. The 
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teria unit about 150 feet from the present building 
has already been erected. 

The heating and plumbing systems have proved 
very satisfactory. 

This is one of the most attractive schools in the 
city and has been considered one of the most out- 
standing buildings in this section of the state. It 
was built several years ago when building costs 
were considerably in excess of what they are at the 


only space beneath the ground 
level is the basement which con- 
tains the boiler room and rooms 
auxiliary to the boiler and furnace 
rooms. In one end of the building 
on the same level. but because of 
the contour of the ground, two 
other rooms are provided so as to 
be practically on ground level. 
These are large attractive rooms 
which can be used for activity or 
shop rooms. 

The main entrance to the build- 
ing is on the front of the main 
street entering directly into an 
open foyer making ready access 
to the auditorium-gymnasium. 
The first floor contains, in addi- 
tion to the regular classrooms, the 
principal’s office, the secretary's 
workroom, and a supply room 
with a vault. 

In addition to the classrooms. 
there are two large rooms which 
were planned originally for home- 
making and manual training. Since 
the 7A grades have been moved 
out of this plant, however, these 
rooms are being used for experi- 
mental first-grade space. Standard- 
sized classrooms are 29 feet 1 inch 
by 23 feet 1 inch. Classroom floors 
are all maple; the corridor floors 
are terrazzo. 

The second floor is given over 
to classroom units entirely, with 
the exception of the library which 
is equivalent to approximately 
two and one-half classroom units. 
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This library is beautifully finished 
in mahogany trim and is well 
equipped for an elementary libra- 
ry. It has approximately 6,500 
volumes in actual service. 

Sufficient bookrooms, storage 
closets, and service units have 
been provided throughout the 
building. 

The building is constructed of 
red brick and is arranged to make 
expansion easy. A separate cafe- 
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present time and as a result the per unit cost 
would not be of any particular service at this time. 


THE SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PLANT 


The Greensboro senior-high-school group of 
buildings, as originally outlined, calls for a main 
administrative building with a heating plant and 
cafeteria to the rear. Extending from each end of 
the main structure the plans call for four build- 
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ings, two at each end. These units are located 
approximately 225 feet from the main structure. 
Extending to the front at an angle making a 
crescent shape is the completed science unit. 
Extending in the same direction at the other end 
of the building is the home-economics unit. 
Extending to the rear is to be the proposed manual- 
arts building and a gymnasium, balancing the two 
front buildings. Of the total of 6 units, 3 have 
been completed to date. 

The main building, on the first floor, contains 
the administrative office for the principal and his 
staff. It also includes the commercial department, 
including typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand 
rooms. It also contains men teachers’ and women 
teachers’ rooms. One interesting feature on the 
first floor is a double classroom unit thrown to- 
gether, with a platform at one end. This can be 
used for large gatherings or, with the folding parti- 
tions thrown in, can be used as small classrooms. 
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The auditorium is entered from the front foyer 
of the building. This auditorium seats 1,685 per- 
sons, with a balcony which is entered from the 
second floor. This room has been beautifully fin- 
ished and has been well equipped for purposes not 
only in the school, but for general community 
usage. 

The picture booth contains a standard motion- 
picture machine. In addition to the doors into the 
main corridor there are three large doors on each 
side, opening out on to the walkways which even- 
tually will be a covered colonnade. As originally 
planned, all passageways from one unit of this 
plant to another will be covered with attractive 
colonnades. The roof for the first-floor passage- 
way will become the walkway from the second 
floors of the buildings to other parts of the plant. 

On the second floor of the main building regular 
classroom units are provided, with the exception 
of the front which is given over to a standard 
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library unit with the librarian’s work and instruc- 
tion rooms located at the end. Running off from 
each end of the library, there are study halls seat- 
ing approximately 100 students each. Under the 
balcony of the auditorium has been placed a book- 
room, entered from the second-floor corridor. 

On the third floor, standard classrooms are pro- 
vided, and in addition to these a music classroom. 
An activity room, smaller than the regular class- 
room unit, also is provided on this floor. 

One feature of this building is that classrooms 
have been varied in size in order to meet the needs 
of different classes and departments. The standard 
classrooms are equipped for 35 students. 

In the corridors of all the buildings individual 
students’ lockers have been recessed and are so 
finished as to harmonize with the finish of the 
corridors. The floors of the entire plant are fin- 
ished with mastic composition. Separate toilet facil- 
ities are provided on all floors. 
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Science Unit 

The science building has been erected with the 
definite purpose of centralizing all activities in this 
field. Certain classroom space is provided on the 
first floor of this building. On the second floor 
laboratories for physics, chemistry, biology, gen- 
eral science, and for the present home economics 
have been provided. This building is exactly the 
same type of construction as the main building. 

In the rear of the main building is provided the 
heating plant over which the cafeteria has been 
placed. This cafeteria has a seating capacity oi 
approximately 500. It is well lighted, well venti- 
lated, and is well equipped with the latest cafeteria 
material. The kitchen and serving counter can be 
cut off from the main dining room by folding doors. 
This makes the cafeteria unit available for a 
variety of purposes. Standard classrooms, and a 
music room have been provided on top of the cafe- 
teria. This building serves the school through its 
cafeteria very effectively. 

Three additional units are to be placed on this 
plant as soon as possible. These are manual train- 
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ing, which is now being conducted in the auxiliary 
rooms under the main offices in the main building; 
the gymnasium, the work of which is now being 
carried on in a small field house erected on the 
athletic field; and the home-economics building. 

This high-school plant is located on a 129-acre 
campus. A fine athletic field and community play- 
ground has been developed to the rear of the build- 
ing. Much landscape work is still to be ac- 
complished for this plant. 

The total cost of present units was $651,355. 


THE DUDLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 


The Negro high school for the city of Greensboro 
is located on a 69-acre campus which is also a 
community playground. This building is of ‘the 
same general type of construction erected from 
the recent bond fund. 

On the ground floor are provided regular class- 
room space, the principal's office and auxiliary 
rooms, the teachers’ workroom, and the first floor 
of the auditorium. This auditorium seats approxi- 


mately 800 and is well equipped. The auditorium 
has standard motion-picture equipment. 

The second floor of the building is used entirely 
for classroom space and the school library which 
houses 3.000 volumes. The third floor is used for 
classroom space, science laboratories, and regular 
classroom units. 

The capacity of this building is approximately 
750. Students’ lockers, which have been recessed 
in all of the corridors, are provided for the conven- 
ience of the students. The heating and plumbing 
equipment has been effectively planned. 

To the rear of this main structure has been 
erected the cafeteria unit which houses the manual 
training and shopwork. This is an auxiliary unit 
to the main building. 

This is one of the outstanding structures for 
nezro schools in this section of the South. 


THE THOMAS HUNTER SCHOOL, 
GREENSBORO 


The Thomas Hunter elementary school of 
Greensboro, N. C., is located on a 35-acre tract of 
land. On the highest point of this land in an attrac- 
tive grove. The playground serves general com- 
munity play purposes. 

This building is a 10-room unit of the bungalow 
type. It contains a principal’s office, a health clinic, 
an auditorium, and 10 classrooms. Entrance is from 
the center front to the main corridor which also 
opens up immediately into the auditorium. 

The floors in this structure are of the mastic. 
Each classroom unit has a cloakroom cut off 
by a straight partition with two doors entering 
from each side of the cloakroom. Blackboard and 
bulletin-board space has been provided on an 
elementary scale. A small library unit is being 
developed in one of the classrooms. 

The exterior of this building is of plain red brick. 
It is typical of two other units already erected 
in the city. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF PEOPLES ACADEMY—COPLEY BUILDING-——MORRISVILLE. VERMONT 
TOP. Manual Training Department and a Typical Classroom; BOTTOM, Typewriting Department and Domestic Science Department 


The Peoples Academy -— Copley Building 


According to official records, the famous old 
Peoples Academy in Morrisville, Vermont, was 
chartered by the state legislature in 1847, as 
the result of various meetings held by a few 
earnest and progressive residents of the town 
who recognized the need of better educational 
advantages for their children and those to fol- 
low. At that time the now prosperous and attrac- 
tive village was only a hamlet of about forty 
scattered dwellings dependent upon the sur- 
rounding farm country for its economic exist- 
ence. While that was long years before the Civil 
War, and even before there was a single railroad 
in the state, yet with financial conditions not so 
promising, those determined residents succeeded 
in erecting a most creditable building of three 
rooms. This building was topped with an im- 
pressive bell tower, and when the doors were 
first thrown open, more than 80 pupils, coming 
from nearly a dozen towns, assembled there to 
partake of its privileges. 

Since 1847 a continuous stream of graduates 
has gone forth from the Academy to take their 
places in various capacities far and near. A 
goodly number has attained high station, not 
only at home, but in other states, in business, 
finance, and the professions, to say nothing of 
politics. While it might not be wise to mention 
names, lest some of note might be overlooked, 
it will hardly be amiss to say that some have 
been called to the governor’s chair, the state 
supreme court, the state legislature, the halls of 


By A Former Student 


Congress, and the state education department, 
as well as to diplomatic service abroad. Many 
living in other states have attained recognition 
in the legal and other professions and likewise 
have been called to public service in their adopt- 
ed states. 

The second and much larger building of the 
Peoples Academy opened its doors on the orig- 
inal site in 1875, where the fame of the old in- 
stitution continued to expand with rapid strides 
until the third building, known as the Copley 
building, illustrated in these pages was erected 
in 1928-30, on a plateau of more than fifteen 
acres, to the rear of the former site, overlooking 
the village and affording a wonderful panoramic 
view of a vast sweep of Vermont mountains and 
valleys. This site provides ample room for base- 
ball, football, tennis, and other athletic activi- 
ties, as well as for the village bandstand, school 
gardens, and other purposes. 

And, in the tower of the fine new building still 
peals forth the same clear-toned bell that so long 
did duty in the other two buildings. 

Before taking up further details, it seems 
fitting to tell how it all happened that the old 
Academy received a new structure. And this 
carries us back into the seventies when a pupil 
of that period, Alexander H. Copley by name, 
migrated to Boston to seek employment and 
perhaps to find his fortune. It was this grateful 
and public-spirited man who in memory of his 
childhood days has given to the good old home 


town, tucked away among the Green Mountains 
of northern Vermont, a princely gift in the form 
of a spacious and inspiring site as well as a 
modern school building. The site, as well as the 
building with its equipment and furnishings, is 
a gift to the community clear and free for the 
education of the youth of the community. 

The building was dedicated in June, 1930, 
with ceremonies at which every available bit of 
space was occupied by the local citizens and 
pupils of the school. Needless to say, Mr. Copley 
was most warmly greeted when he made the 
presentation address with characteristic mod- 
esty. The gift was gratefully accepted for the 
school board and the town by the chairman, 
Mr. C. H. A. Stafford, and for the state by Dr. 
C. H. Dempsey, state commissioner of educa- 
tion. Both addresses of acceptance voiced the 
sincere gratitude of the recipients. The dedica- 
tory address, which recollected the interesting 
history of the old institution from its inception 
to the present time, was delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice George M. Powers of the Vermont supreme 
court, a former pupil and always a resident of 
Morrisville. 

It may not be amiss to add that, among the 
outstanding principals of this institution present 
at the dedication was George A. Gates, who 
came to it directly from Dartmouth College 
way back in the seventies. Dr. Gates was later 
president of Grinnell College and of Pomona 
College, and declined invitations to four lead- 
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ing American colleges, for the simple reason that 
high position and high salary did not appeal to 
him so much as the opportunity to help those 
less fortunate. 

Another principal who was present is William 
A. Beebe who served with distinction for more 
than one quarter of the entire life of the insti- 
tution. He is now in semiretirement and was 
warmly welcomed by a host of former pupils 
and friends who arose to their feet with ap- 
plause when he was announced as one of the 
dinner speakers. 

All of the earlier principals, except the two 
just named, have passed into the Great Beyond. 
At the present time the office is held with dis- 
tinction by Miss Maude Chaffee, herself a grad- 
uate of the old Academy. Miss Chaffee holds a 
warm place in the hearts of the entire com- 
munity. 

It should be added that a number of the for- 
mer pupils of the Academy who came to the 
dedication are now residents of California and 
traveled across the continent for this event. 

Departing a little from our good intentions 
to omit names of graduates of this famous old 
Academy, perhaps we may be allowed briefly to 
mention two such, widely known in educational 
circles of the present generation: one of them, 
Harlan P. French, also an Amherst graduate, 
long proprietor of the Albany Teachers’ Agency 
until his death a few years ago, and operating 
throughout the country; the other, Mason S. 
Stone, a U.V.M. graduate, for many years state 
commissioner of education in Vermont and sent 
to the Philippines during the McKinley admin- 
istration in the work of organizing a school sys- 
tem there, remaining for four years, later on 
elected lieutenant governor of his native Ver- 
mont, while at present retired though yet a 
world traveler. And not forgetting some of the 
more recent graduates who came from a distance 
to take part in the banquet, C. Francis Blair, 
a well-known Buffalo attorney, as toastmaster, 
Dr. Hugh Tyndall, a busy surgeon in Jersey, 
and Mrs. Leon Brackett came from the Pacific 


coast. Scores of other graduates, running far 
back into the past century have made outstand- 
ing records and passed on — but space forbids. 

The building measures 145 by 80 ft., and is 
three stories high. The ground floor, which has 
full-length windows, contains two shoprooms, a 
domestic-science room, a lunchroom, lockers, 
and toilets. The corridor on this floor serves 
also as a balcony for the gymnasium, the floor 
level of which is on the same level as the boiler- 
room floor. 

The first floor contains four standard class- 
rooms and a large study room. These classrooms 


are known as homerooms, from which the pupils 
move out to the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
and the shops and laboratories. On this same 
floor there is a room for the teachers and an 
office for the principal. The auditorium, which 
measures 42 by 75 ft., is also on this floor. 
On the second floor there is one large study 
hall, a standard classroom, a science suite in- 
cluding a physics laboratory, a chemistry labo- 
ratory, and a combination lecture room. There 
are also a business suite including bookkeeping 
and typewriting rooms and a small recitation 
room. The balcony of the auditorium and the 
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picture projection booth are entered from the 
second-floor corridors. 

The exterior walls are constructed of tap- 
estry brick with granite trim. The two pillars 
flanking the front entrance are of Indiana lime- 
stone. The inside bearing walls are of brick and 
the floors are of frame construction, except the 
corridors and the stairways which are of fire- 
proof construction. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know 
that the Copley building and grounds are 
equipped with electric lights from a plant long 
owned and operated by the village. The plant 
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W. H. McLean. Architect, Boston, Massachusetts 


involved an outlay of well over a half million 
dollars, the funds for which came from the sale 
of bonds. Without any tax levy, the bonds were 
retired at regular intervals, with the profits de- 
rived from the sale of current to the community 
and surrounding territory, at only 6 cents per 
kilowatt hour for lighting, and 1 cent for heat 
and power. Liberal balances now remain annu- 
ally, which are used for village improvements. 
No private corporation is deriving profit from 
the public in Morrisville. 

In conclusion, it is with much pleasure and 
pride that the writer, a former P. A. pupil, has 
been permitted to write the foregoing. 


Building Depreciation Plan for Small 
School System 


George Stephen Murray', New Haven, Connecticut, Public Schools 


Depreciation of school buildings is a fact 
which cannot be escaped. From the day on 
which a building is accepted from the contractor 
there is a declining utility and efficiency which, 
though retarded by maintenance and repairs, 
eventually results in the replacement or aban- 
donment of the unit. The cost of the plant, and 
its depreciation, as a cost element, may be ig- 
nored, or as is often the case, submerged in 
lump-sum bond payments, added to general 
municipal capital charges, and spread over a 
period of time having little or no relation to the 
active life of the unit for which originally 
expended. 

Importance of Depreciation Charges 

Educational and town authorities are coming 
to realize that the true total cost of education 
is not properly disclosed by the usual current- 
expense report, especially when it excludes en- 


‘Author of Accounting for Depreciation of School Buildings. 


tirely or spasmodically includes such items as 
capital expenditures, interest, and depreciation. 
Depreciation of school property is one of those 
costs which has generally been overlooked but 
which is accruing annually and should, there- 
fore, be provided for out of revenue during each 
year. Otherwise the educational bill of one gen- 
eration is overloaded by the failure of other gen- 
erations to contribute toward the ultimate re- 
placement of their proportion of the depreciated 
service value of the plant. 

National statistics show school capital out- 
lays increasing as a proportion of total expen- 
ditures. Also, the total value and per-capita 
value of educational housing continues to rise. 

Consolidations and interdistrict transporta- 
tion arrangements are growing steadily and 
naturally involve the question of cost of sup- 
plying service as a basis for setting tuition 
charges. Unless costs of capital outlays have in 
some way been included in the cost calculations, 


there is every likelihood that the rates decided 
upon will be below cost and, therefore, entail a 
loss to the serving district. Growth of school 
population and extended centralization of school 
facilities intensify the loss when the usual cur- 
rent expense rate basis is applied. 

Purpose of Depreciation Allowance 

The purpose of the annual depreciation allow- 
ance is to include as a cost of education a meas- 
urement of the value of the physical and func- 
tional decline of school property as it becomes 
expended in service. The final effect of these 
accumulated allowances is the provision of a 
financial fund with which to secure physical 
replacement, or the equivalent, of the discarded 
unit, or the return of the original capital in- 
vestment. 

When a building ceases to fit in with the 
philosophy of, or meet the requirements of, the 
decade in which it is being used, it becomes 
ineffective and has to be replaced. School facil- 
ities need constant revision and change to con- 
tinue to meet modern conceptions of educational 
and structural standards. In these days of rapid 
progress obsolescence rather than structural 
defects is the cause of many building aban- 
donments. 

Added to this is the increasingly important 
element of inadequacy which brought about by 
any of a number of trends may require plant 
adjustment. Ordinarily physical deterioration 
of the building, normal wear and tear through 
use as well as accidents work together to gradu- 
ally reduce its value and serviceability. Ex- 
tended use of school facilities for civic as well 
as educational purposes has raised the speed of 
depreciation. 

The Problem of the Small System 

Whereas the larger school systems are com- 
pelled to have in effect almost a continuous pro- 
gram of building replacement with a steady out- 
lay of capital investment to be provided, to the 
small system the building of a new school is 
the event of a generation or akin thereto. Few 
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systems are on a pay-as-you-go plan of building 
finance, and the necessary capital generally 
comes from the proceeds of bond issues. But, in 
the usual instance, the building has proceeded 
toward ultimate effacement before even the first 
serial payment is due. In the meantime the tax 
rate has not been truly reflecting the annual cost 
of education, since only interest on these bonds 
has been paid in the interim while depreciation 
has gone on apace. 

Instead of dealing with the proposition of de- 
preciation as a unit for a number of buildings 
in all stages of effectiveness, the small system is 
compelled, if it seeks to recognize equitable dis- 
tribution of depreciation charges, to apply its 
plan to each individual building. 


Plan for Depreciation Allowance 


It has been intimated that the actual life of 
service of a school plant is contingent upon fac- 
tors other than that of wear and tear. Early in 
its career there is comparatively little to be ex- 
pended for repairs to keep the building in a 
usable condition. As time goes on the amount 
required for repairs increases annually. During 
this period of higher current expenditures the 
utility of the unit is rapidly declining. In other 
words, the quality of the building is low com- 
pared with its condition when new, whereas the 
repair expense is high. Obviously this is an un- 
even distribution of cost. 

These costs should be spread over the life 
of the building. To do this the small school sys- 
tem requires a plan which is simple in its execu- 
tion and which avoids many of the complexities 
of more elaborate schemes. To secure this sim- 
plicity such questions as the estimated service 
life of the particular unit under consideration, 
or the basis of valuation to be used, must neces- 
sarily be dealt with by the establishment of 
arbitrary standards. 

For the purpose of an easily operated plan 
the original cost of the building is to be used 
as a basis for valuation. This eliminates prob- 
lems which arise when an attempt is made to 
adjust valuation by the use of reproduction, 
new, or replacement cost. 

Since the actual service life is dependent to 
some degree upon the repair policy in vogue and 
may be lengthened by careful, prompt, and 
thorough repairs, which of course costs more, 
the plan calls for inclusion of the repair cost as 
part of the scheme. In this connection repair 
cost is intended to mean expenditures which 
bring the plant up to a state of utility and 
efficiency as near as practically possible to that 
of the structure when new. If, therefore, repairs 
are made which also involve improvements or 
-betterments, there must be an accounting ap- 
portionment between repair expense and capital 
outlay for improvements. 

The plan proposes that the small school sys- 
tem recognize depreciation as a cost of educa- 
tion by setting aside annually a fund or account- 
ing credit to a “depreciation and repair” ac- 
count amounting to 7 per cent of the original 
cost of each unit. Against this account will be 
charged the expense of repairs, under the in- 
terpretation previously noted, as they are re- 
quired. This presupposes an estimated service 
life for depreciation calculation of approximate- 
ly thirty years, with an adequate and substan- 
tial repair policy, and an allowance for con- 
struction-cost fluctuations. It is not intended to 
include an imputed interest charge on the orig- 
inal investment. To the extent that the unit 
and policies concerning its upkeep correlate 
with the standards set forth the residual of the 
fund should provide a sum sufficient to replace 
the plant at abandonment. 


In Support of the Plan 


In determining the propriety of the percent- 
age of the annual depreciation-repair charge it 
should be borne in mind: 
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_ 1. That inadequacy, obsolescence, engineer- 
ing progress and educational practices are ren- 
dering buildings inefficient at an earlier period 
than formerly. 

2. That schools are subject to a different 
type of treatment than homes and are usually 
far less satisfactorily and readily adjustable to 
change. 

3. That, while the matter of accidents has 
been somewhat considered, it is expected that 
insurance coverage will take care of that aspect. 

4. That repair policy is an important variable 
both as to cost and length of service life. 
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5. That construction cost fluctuations for 
purposes of replacement are susceptible only of 
estimate, and must be considered within a range 
rather than specifically in advance. 

When school systems adopt some such plan of 
spreading the depreciation and repair charges 
the cost report will cease to be so affected by 
fluctuations as to lose value for comparisons, 
repairs will be made when needed and better 
plants result. At the same time replacement can 
be made without regard to the elements which 
usually deter or postpone such plans. It is a 
stable policy which ought to be adopted. 


The Relationship of the School Board 


to the State Department 
Supt. N. C. Kearney, Hancock, Minn. 


School-board members serve as intermediaries 
between the local taxpayer and the school, be- 
tween the local schools and the state depart- 
ment of education, and between the local tax- 
payer and the state department. To serve these 
different functions efficiently and well calls for 
more than a knowledge of the particular laws 
involved. It calls for a philosophy concerning 
the relationship of the local school board to the 
state. 

The attitudes that are frequently found range 
all the way from one extreme to the other. 
There is open and militant antagonism based on 
past unwisdom. There is unwilling submission 
based on misunderstanding. There is subservi- 
ence based on the fear of loss of financial aid 
or accredited standing. Finally there is codper- 
ation that is willing and intelligent, based on 
mutual understanding. 

The ideal attitude must of necessity be some- 
where between the extremes of rebellious antag- 
onism and fearful submission. 

There can be no doubt that a state depart- 
ment of education is a vital necessity to the 
schools of a democracy. Education is the con- 
cern of the state. The complexity of modern 
civilization and the problems of democracy de- 
mand an educated and informed citizenry. The 
welfare of the state is indissolubly bound in the 
education of its young people. Education is also 
a matter of the individual child. The child as a 
person is no longer neglected. His right to edu- 
cational opportunity must be held sacred by 
all who are concerned with education. In the 
natural course of events, the state department 
of education will have its eyes more firmly on 
the principle of education, for the welfare of 
the state and the local school officials will be 
more concerned with the individual pupils in 
the school. Fortunately the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the state are so closely 
bound together that, if certain variables are 
taken account of, there can be little or no 
conflict. 


How State Encourages Localities 


To adequately fulfill its functions in educa- 
tion, the state must be able to set up minimums 
concerning the training of teachers, the equip- 
ment of buildings, the curriculum, the architec- 
ture, health safeguards, etc. The state must also 
distribute aid systematically and in accordance 
with some definite theory. At one time the com- 
mon idea was for the state to encourage prog- 
ress by giving aid as a sort of reward to those 
districts where most progress was made. The 
shift in emphasis seems to be to help those who 
have not been able to make desirable progress 
because of poverty. This is in accord with the 
theory that every child is of importance to the 
state regardless of the wealth of the home dis- 
trict. In these matters the state must assume a 
vital leadership. Needless to say, the state de- 


partment at the same time must assume count- 
less contributary duties that entail a stupendous 
amount of red tape. 

The local school district, besides being a local 
entity, is a part of the state. As such, its repre- 
sentatives, the members of the board, have cer- 
tain rights and duties to represent the locality 
and to act as a part of the state. They must look 
to the state department for leadership. They 
must demand leadership, authorize the legisla- 
ture to hire and pay men who can give it, and 
cooperate with it. Leadership must be more than 
a dogged prodding of those who slip to the rear. 
It must march on before, blazing a fearless trail. 
State supervision must arrive at its ends by 
swinging the educational forces of the common- 
wealth into line and working out constructive 
reforms. The process will often entail publicity, 
activity in legislatures, and criticism, but should 
receive the wholesome support of the people 
who have education at heart. The problem of 
equalizing the tax burden and the problem of 
readjusting the size of local school units cry 
for solution. 


State versus Local Initiative 


Locally, the school officers must carefully 
watch the finances of the district. The school 
debt, the local program, the assessed valuation, 
the tax rate, the budget — these are matters of 
prime importance. Taxes are affected in varying 
degrees by money received as aid from the state. 
This aid is distributed in different ways in 
different states, but the responsibility of the 
board remains. Where tax rates vary greatly 
from one locality to another, with a consequent 
inequality in educational opportunity, state-aid 
programs tend to equalize the tax burden and 
the opportunity of the young. Local officials 
must try to arrange matters so as to receive a 
maximum of state aid, and must watch jealously 
any effort from above to prevent the local unit 
from undertaking a program which would qual- 
ify it to receive more state aid. For clearly, the 
function of the state is to set minimums, accept- 
able minimums, and leave to local initiative the 
determination of what maximum may be set as 
reasonable for that community. Likewise in the 
matter of accrediting, state minimums must be 
considered. 

A school board must be familiar with the local 
situation. This is the lost variable of all the 
items mentioned in this paper. A huge debt, a 
succession of crop failures, a large parochial 
school, or any number of other factors may 
complicate the situation. To claim that these 
factors deserve no consideration from the state 
authorities is obviously untenable. The local 
board must know wherein the situation is 
unique and it must present and interpret this 
situation to the proper authorities, if possible 
through its superintendent. 

(Concluded on Page 132) 
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Voting School Bonds During Period 


of Depression 
Supt. G. W. Greene, Anacortes, Wash. 


Although many school boards are convinced 
that it is the part of good business to build 
necessary new buildings while construction costs 
are low, and while unemployment and low in- 
terest rates are important factors, nevertheless 
some boards hesitate to call for a vote of the 
electorate, feeling that the general pessimistic 
attitude in a period of depression may result in 
the defeat of a building proposal. Due to the 
fact that at the average school election, very 
few citizens take the trouble to vote — with the 
exception of those hide-bound conservatives and 
heavy taxpayers who may always be counted on 
to combat any move to raise the taxes — the 
submission of a bonding program to the electo- 
rate is likely to be rather precarious. 

Faced with a needed building program, the 
school board of Anacortes, Washington, a town 
of approximately 7,000 people, decided to ven- 
ture the experience and to put the matter 
squarely up to the citizens of the community. 
The result was that on January 17, 1931, a 
landslide vote of 836 to 176 votes authorized 
the issuance of $90,000 in bonds for a new 
senior high school. On the assumption that it 
was but necessary to prove to the people that a 
building was needed, that this was the time to 
build, and then to get out a large enough vote 
so that a goodly per cent of progressive citizens 
might express themselves, the school board 
mapped out a definite program which produced 
results. Instead of the required 60 per cent fa- 
vorable vote on bonds, an affirmative vote of 82 
per cent was secured. 

Possibly, there are a number of towns in our 
country in which conditions similar to those in 
Anacortes obtain. In that event, the methods 
employed by the Anacortes school authorities to 
secure a favorable vote might be equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere. For that reason, the high 
points in the campaign will be listed briefly. 


The Campaign Plan 


November. During the month of November, 
interviews were held with the state high-school 
inspector concerning the acute need for a new 
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senior-high-school building, and the interview 
During the month 
also, an article indicating President Hoover's 
attitude on the public building construction as 


was given wide publicity. 


an aid for solving the problem of unemployment 
was published in the local newspapers. 
December. 


the electorate on January 17. Wide publicity 


was given to this resolution and follow-up news 


articles were printed relative to the inadequacy 
of the existing school facilities to meet the need 
of the current program. 

January. Members of the board of educa- 
tion appeared before all of the parent-teacher 
associations, before the local service clubs, the 
American Legion, the high-school alumni asso- 
ciation, and other local organizations. The ad- 
dresses were strictly informational rather than 
argumentative, and publicity was given in the 
local papers to the various talks. 

During the month mimeographed bulletins 
were sent to the homes of the parents of all chil- 
dren, in which the need for additional school 
facilities was discussed. 

During the week of the election 


the cam- 
? 
paign was brought to a climax. 


Set-up of the Campaign 

On Monday, a final mimeographed bulletin 
was sent to each of the homes. The educational 
reasons for the new building were emphasized. 

On Tuesday, the members of the junior class 
were sent to the various rooms of the grade 
schools and the high school. Each pupil made a 
two-minute talk on the importance of a new 
school. Drawings of the new school were ex- 
hibited. A theater party was offered to the high- 
school class, and athletic equipment to the 
grade-school room which would be successful in 
getting out the largest number of voters. The 
funds for this purpose were collected by the 
class. 

On Wednesday, a printed bulletin entitled, 
“Simple Facts About School Finance” was sent 
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BOND CAMPAIGN 


On the first Friday in December, 
the board of education passed a unanimous 
resolution to submit a bond issue of $90,000 to 
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to each of the homes. In this bulletin all pos- 
sible questions concerning the financial status 
of the district were answered. 

On Thursday, a printed folder containing in- 
formation on the election was sent to each home 
in the city. This circular contained an illustra- 
tion of the proposed building, information con- 
cerning eligible voters, the necessity for the 
building, the desirability of immediate construc- 
tion, etc. The effect on taxes was especially 
stressed. 

On Friday, sample ballots were distributed. 
Students were asked to have these samples 
signed by voters and returned, indicating 
whether the parents had actually voted. The 
class having the greatest number of returned 
ballots was to be declared the winner in a con- 
test sponsored by the junior class. 

On Saturday, the junior class telephoned to 
all persons listed in the telephone directory, re- 
minding them of election day, and offering them 
transportation. Members of the alumni associa- 
tion likewise called up a select list of former 
students of the school, offering transportation if 
desired. The alumni had previously paid for two 
advertisements in the daily papers, urging a 
large vote for the new school building. 

As a result of the campaign, the largest school 
vote in the history of Anacortes district was 
polled. The plans for the building call for its 
erection and completion not later than Septem- 


ber 1, 1931, in time for the fall opening of the 
schools. 


GRADUATION PROBLEMS 
A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lake Orion, Michigan 

Graduation is a happy occasion for the senior. 
It is not always so joyful for the administrator. 
Many times so many troublesome problems 
arise that gray hair and wrinkles, rather than 
smiles, wreath the countenances of the superin- 
tendent and principal. A few devices for solving 
graduation problems developed in the Lake 
Orion High School may be worth passing on. 
There is no claim of originality for most of 
them. One or two of the ideas mentioned have 
come to the writer about sixth-handed. The de- 
vices work out well in practice. 

Some schoolmen do not check their credits 
often enough to know how their pupils stand. 
Sometimes the matter is neglected, even after 
the start of the final year. Pupils are allowed to 
go for some time, even in the last year, before 
knowing they have no chance to finish in June. 
This is not fair to the pupil. 

Some principals, too, are not careful about 
the count. A certain principal told a pupil in 
May that he could not be graduated, because he 
had not carried enough work during his sopho- 
more year. This was little short of criminal. The 
boy left school, never to return. Credits should 
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be checked by the principal at least four times 
during the graduate’s final school year. 


Warning Parents 


Notices to parents that a boy or girl is not to 
be graduated are negative in value. It is not good 
form according to recent public-relations theo- 
ries. However, it seems to be almost necessary 
from the standpoint of self-protection. How else 
is the principal to be sure that the parent knows 
the facts of the case? In order to lessen the 
“pointing out,” the letters of information are 
addressed to parents of all the seniors. These 
letters are individual and the principal presents 
the favorable or unfavorable facts as clearly as 
he can. If a child cannot possibly get through, 
the parents are informed diplomatically. If the 
child has a chance, but conditions must be re- 
moved, the situation is described as clearly as 
possible. Every effort is made to have the par- 
ents understand just what the child’s chances 
are, and what he must do. Both the father and 
mother of the doubtful students are kept in 
touch with the situation at all times, by writing 
whenever there is anything to communicate. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to send word 
detinitely that the pupil cannot be graduated, a 
registered letter is mailed with return receipt re- 
quested. These receipts are carefully filed, to 
protect the administrator against possible com- 
plications. In one case, which came to the writ- 
er’s notice, a principal had sent the notice at the 
beginning of the second semester, and supposed 
that the parents had received it. Two weeks be- 
fore the exercises, one of the teachers who knew 
the family of the child, informed the principal 
that the parents were buying graduation clothes 
for the girl. The principal informed the family 
that some mistake had been made and that the 
girl could not finish. Of course, the parents were 
much disturbed and even had a married daugh- 
ter come on from the Pacific Coast to straighten 
out the matter. When the parents and the older 
daughter came to the school, the principal pre- 
sented his signed receipt. The mother denied the 
signature, but recognized it as belonging to the 
girl, who had forged her mother’s name. Of 
course, nothing more was said. 

A great deal of misunderstanding is taken 
out of the senior year if notices are sent to the 
parents at the beginning of both the sophomore 
and junior years. These forms tell how many 
credits the pupil has, how many he should have, 
what his average is to date, and what his rank 
is in class. The last item of information helps 
when it comes to recommending students for 
college, as parents have known for three years 
how their children have ranked. 


Handling Diplomas 

It is well to have pupils check the spelling of 
their names for the diplomas. This can be done 
by passing around a sheet containing the list 
of prospective graduates. Each corrects or O.K’s 
the spelling of his or her name. The list is re- 
vised until each student has approved his or her 
name. There can then be no argument about the 
spelling on the diploma. 

It is desirable to allow the class as much free- 
dom as possible about the exercises. Of course, 
if something positively harmful is requested, 
which is rare, the principal and the superintend- 
ent must intervene. Certainly, the class may be 
permitted to choose a simple costume, or caps 
and gowns, and to suggest a local speaker. 

Diplomas may be ordered in February, or be- 
fore. It is better to have one or two copies left 
on hand, than to be short one on the eventful 
night. What a comfortable feeling it is to know 
that they are safely in the vault. Invitations and 
cards are selected and ordered at least by 
March. It saves time and worry to care for 
details like these in ample season. It is well, too, 
to specify that caps and gowns, if they are to 
be used, be delivered two days before the date 
of use. 

If examinations are to be given to the seniors 
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at the close of the last semester, teachers should 
understand that only in extreme cases, should 
prospective graduates be failed. It is no time to 
eliminate anyone a few days before the exer- 
cises. If teachers have not learned in four years 
what a pupil can do, they cannot find out much 
more in an additional few days. If a pupil de- 
liberately refuses to work, that is different. It is 
not fair to refuse graduation at the last moment 
to a student who is doing his best, nor is it a 





good policy from the public-relations stand- 
point. An act of this sort surely brings on lasting 
enmity from all relatives and friends of the 
pupil. 

The suggestions given above are not new, nor 
are they unusual. It is common sense to keep 
both parent and pupil informed at all times, to 
give justice, and an opportunity of expression 
to the pupil, and to keep the administrator pro- 
tected against unjust criticism. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


E. D. Jarvis, Fort Recovery, Ohio 
Part 2 of Article 1V—Preliminary Preparation for the Broadcast 


2. Adjustment of the Schedule 


One of the difficulties confronting the admin- 
istrator in the use of radio lessons, has been 
the difficulty of scheduling the broadcast to fit 
into the local time program. 

In the elementary schools where one teacher 
has charge of one group of pupils throughout 
the school day the problem of finding a place 
for broadcasts has not been serious. Here, all 
that is necessary, is to know the times at which 
the programs of a grade level suitable to the 
separate groups are to be broadcast. This is 
usually available at the outset of the year. 
Using this information, the elementary teach- 
er’s task is to make up a time program for the 
week instead of for one day. Many teachers 
must do this anyway. In the one-teacher rural 
schools, this rearrangement and planning will 
require thoughtful consideration. 

In the high school, however, the problem of 
adjusting the daily time schedule, to include the 
radio programs for special groups, has presented 
tremendous difficulties. In this problem, it 
seems, is contained the serious barrier to the 
gradual inception of radio lessons into high- 
school curricula. There are three, possibly more, 
solutions for this problem of adjusting the daily 
schedule. 

The first method in common use consists in 
obtaining the broadcasts, which teachers desire 
to use a week or at least several days ahead and 
adjusting the classes to this emergency. This is, 
of course, unsatisfactory. For instance, the Eng- 
lish teacher desires to have the freshmen listen 
to a dramatization which occurs at 2:30 to 3:00 
on Fridays. Perhaps there are two sections of 
English I, as there will be in most small high 
schools, one meeting at 1:00 to 1:45 and the 
other at 1:45 to 2:30. These two classes must 
listen at the same time. But if they do, one 
group will not be able to have algebra, the other 
may not be able to get general science, because 
approximately half of the students in the fresh- 
man class of some small high schools are voca- 
tional students, and the vocational courses re- 
quire so much total time that most of the other 
required subjects must be bunched into a few 
periods. If the schedule is rearranged very 
much, the administrator finds himself cutting 
the double vocational periods in half. 

When the school is a six-year high school, 
perhaps the eighth grade wishes to listen to a 
health talk, a history dramalog or geography. 
The health program is at 2:30 to 3:00 and the 
hvgiene class meets at 1:45 to 2:30. Perhaps 
this class can exchange with another eighth- 
grade class which recites at the desired hour. 
The teacher, however, is scheduled to have 
charge of a study all periods or perhaps another 
high-school class. The principal or some other 
teacher must assume this task, if possible, and 
in some smaller schools it will not be possible to 
find anyone with the period vacant. The drama- 
log occurs from 2:20 to 2:40 and eighth-grade 
history recites at 9:30 to 9:45 a.m. The same 
substitution may be possible as previously men- 


tioned, with the same unsatisfactory conditions 
arising. The subject displaced, frequently at that 
afternoon period soon loses a great amount of 
time. In trying to use geography at 2:40 to 
3:00, the same type of problem is faced. 

However, the rearrangement of individual 
classes in grades 7, 8, and 9 presents less diffi- 
culties than does the same rearrangement in the 
higher grades. Here we find, in most classes, 
some irregular students, those who have entered 
from other schools, where subjects are offered 
in other years, those who are making up for 
work for failures, and those who, for various 
reasons, must be permitted to take work with a 
class lower or higher in grade. It is rarely pos- 
sible to make a subject arrangement which will 
include these people in the broadcast unless they 
miss some conflicting scheduled class. 

The second method consists in rearranging 
the time blocks of a daily time schedule. If the 
history class, reciting at 11:15 to 12:00, the 
fourth period, desires to listen to a broadcast at 
2:40 to 3:00, then this whole fourth period will 
be moved to take the place of the seventh per- 
iod. But, by so doing, both the boys’ and girls’ 
vocational classes are divided with one period 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. This 
type of difficulty is bound to occur when we 
consider the double-period classes which must 
be a part of every schedule. This type of adjust- 
ment takes no consideration of sectioned classes 
either. Should there be another section of his- 
tory, no provision has been made for it to listen. 
This other section must simply wait for another 
broadcast. The administrator must give special 
attention to rearranging the subject within each 
time block at the outset of the year. 

All classes which may desire to use one par- 
ticular radio lesson must be scheduled in one 
time block. If eighth-grade civic, American his- 
tory, and world history classes desire to use the 
Constitution of the United States broadcasts oc- 
curring say at 2:40 to 3:00 on Tuesday, these 
subjects must be placed in one period, perhaps 
the first in the morning from 9:00 to 9:45. This 
period may then be interchanged with what 
would be the seventh, from 2:30 to 3:15, for 
instance. Another example might be taken 
where all four years’ English classes wish to 
hear a drama, presented at 2:30 to 3:00 on Fri- 
day. All these classes must be placed in one time 
period; say the second period from 9:45 to 
10:30. This second period may then be inter- 
changed with what might be the seventh period 
occurring from 2:30 to 3:15, for example. This 
means for the small high school that each of 
those four classes in one time block must be 
taught by a different teacher. Each English 
class and each social-science subject under a 
different teacher —a situation not to be con- 
sidered. Another phase of this solution of the 
time rearrangement problem is brought to notice 
when we consider that freshman and sophomore 
English classes desire to use a broadcast on liter- 
ature by living writers, scheduled on Wednesday 
at 2:20 to 2:40. This program will not fit in with 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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School-Building Competitions 
Abram Garfield, F. A. I. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


This paper is addressed to architects and to 
members of school boards and public commis- 
sions who have before them the necessity of 
choosing an architect, and who believe that the 
wisest solution to the problem is (1) to adver- 
tise for sketch plans to be received upon a cer- 
tain date, and (2) to ask the architects to ap- 
pear to explain their proposals. This procedure 
is commonly used by certain public bodies, par- 
ticularly by school boards, and almost invari- 
ably results in the presentation of a consider- 
able number of plans. 

For many years the American Institute of 
Architects has been led by extended, and often 
bitter experience, to advise against this type of 
irregular and uncertain competition. The advice 
of the Institute has been listened to by practi- 
cally all private corporations and by many 
public agencies which employ architects. The 
United States Government, the several state 
governments, and most private corporations 
and banks, as well as other agencies who may 
be depended upon to get the greatest possible 
return for their money, have given up this meth- 
od of choosing architects because they have 
concluded that it does not pay. Where a direct 
choice of an architect cannot be made, these 
agencies have come to depend upon a properly 
planned and carefully regulated competition. 


The Institute’s Interest 


The American Institute of Architects has in- 
terested itself in the proper choice of architects 
for public-building projects, because it has real- 
ized its duty in the direction of securing for 
public bodies the type and quality of architec- 
tural service that will result in economical and 
architecturally satisfactory buildings. In this 
matter, the Institute is interested primarily in 
the public welfare, and secondarily, in the ad- 
vancement of the profession of architecture. 
The Committee on Practice of the Institute is 
engaged in advising architects on the best rela- 
tions with their clients, and with one another. 
The committee and the Institute realize that in 
all public work the best interests of the profes- 
sion are dependent upon the best interests of 
the public. 

It may interest the men and women who are 
members of school boards to know what ad- 
vice the Committee on Practice gives to archi- 
tects on the subject of the speculative prepa- 
ration of sketch plans and irregular public 
architectural competitions. This advice may 
suggest to school boards that architects who 
disregard the advice have improper reasons for 
disregarding it, and that the service of these 
architects may prove detrimental to the public 
work which they undertake. In substance, this 
advice is’somewhat as follows: 


The Institute’s Advice 

When an architect presents sketch plans 
along with other architects, he should consider 
the chance he is taking. His knowledge of the 
particular problem to be solved is very indefi- 
nite because, in most cases, no competent edu- 
cator has outlined an educational and a build- 
ing program which can be depended upon. He 
may have talked to the individual members of 
the school board and may have received a vari- 
ety of ideas, as well as some information. He 
cannot, however, be sure that his information is 
accurate or complete, and he certainly cannot 
have a well-balanced idea of the entire situa- 
tion. He is trusting to the statements of laymen 
who are not technical experts, and who cannot 
be expected to qualify as judges of the archi- 
tectural, educational, or economic merits of the 
designs which are submitted. School-board 
members will not resent the foregoing statement 


when they recall that they are chosen as repre- 
sentatives of the public to put general policies 
into effect, and that they are not professional 
architects nor professional educators. If they 
rely upon the superintendent of schools and his 
professional assistants for professional initia- 
tive and advice in educational matters, why 
should they not assume a similar attitude in the 
solution of professional architectural problems 
involved in the plan of a school building? 
School superintendents are selected most care- 
fully on the basis of professional qualifications, 
training, and experience. Why should not the 
architects be selected similarly on the basis of 
proven ability, integrity, experience, and pro- 
fessional standing? 

No man of experience and understanding 
would choose a doctor or a iawyer on the plea 
that he is cheaper than some other physician or 
attorney. This attitude of mind should be ap- 
plied to the selection of an architect. No man 
should be willing to intrust the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars to the architect because he 
offers to do the most for the least outlay, or 
promises to cut the cost of his service. The 
“open-sketch” method of competition is partic- 
ularly subject to this abuse, because it fre- 
quently permits architects to present their 
claims behind closed doors. 

A Serious Evil 

It sometimes happens that school boards ask 
for sketch plans from a number of architects 
for the purpose of appearing entirely fair and 
without prejudice, even though they know 
whom they are going to select. This statement 
will be resented, of course, by all fair-minded 
and honorable board members, but the Insti- 
tute has met with the experience so frequently, 
and in so many parts of the country, that it 
cannot be disregarded. The practice has thrown 
such a flood of uncertainty around the entire 
method of open-sketch competition that it is 
one of the important reasons why architects are 
advised not to be led into participation. 

The result to the profession of the unfair 
methods just described is an immense loss of 
money and labor. It is a direct encouragement 
to weak architects to seek work by underhanded 
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methods and to depend for work upon pull and 
personal intrigue. Neither school boards nor 
the public can gain from such methods. It seems 
to be inevitable that architects who are willing 
to obtain work in this way will also misstate the 
probable cost of their proposals. Just here it 1s 
well to remember that the final cost of a build- 
ing is not determined by any promises made by 
an architect, but that it depends upon a con- 
tractor who is willing and able to make a defi- 
nite bid which he can and does carry out. 


Best Architects Do Not Compete 


Another cost of the open-sketch competition 
is to be found in the fact that the architect who 
is at all busy and successful will not enter such 
a competition. The more competent and ex- 
perienced an architect is, the less inclined he 
will be to take part. This fact automatically 
causes school boards to lose the possible service 
of the best architects. 

The foregoing are the facts and arguments 
which the Institute presents to its members, and 
which it believes are of importance to school 
boards. The Institute is not unmindful of the 
fact that many architects will be found to pre- 
sent sketches in open competition, particularly 
when times are hard and when architects are 
not busy. These architects always make the ex- 
cuse which comes to the Institue year after 
year, that the open-sketch competition is the 
only method of approach to school boards. In 
fact, they charge that boards of education com- 
pel them to adopt this method. It would seem 
that members of school boards should be more 
ready than any other class of public official to 
resent this charge effectively by eliminating the 
open competition from consideration, and by 
selecting architects by good and unquestionable 
means. 

The Institute is convinced that it can render 
the best service to the public, and to school 
boards, when it urges that architects be selected 
in the same manner that men in other profes- 
sions are selected. This selection will necessarily 
involve a careful inquiry into the qualifications, 
the experience, and the reputation of applicants 
and their ability to perform service required 
satisfactorily. School boards should not allow 
any architect to influence them on the basis of 
free sketches, unless the sketches are made in 
compliance with a definite and well-regulated 
competitive program. 





THE BARE WALLS REMAIN 
While the 400 pupils and a dozen teachers stood at a safe distance, flames quickly engulfed the elementary- and high- 
school building at Harrah, Oklahoma. Carefully-planned fire drills proved their value, because the children and the teachers 
were marched out of the building in orderly manner when the alarm was given by Principal W. C. Jenkins. 


(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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The question has been raised as to which per- 
sons connected with the public schools are pub- 
lic officers. The term is generally applied to the 
school-board members and the superintendent 
of schools. In few cases has it been applied to 
teachers. This article represents an attempt to 
throw some light on the question through a 
study of the case law concerning it. 

The statutes of the several states, concerning 
public officers, have not been examined. 


What Constitutes a Public Office? 


Before proceeding to study the cases con- 
cerning persons connected with the public 
schools, it is well to consider the nature of a 
public office. The general weight of authority 
holds that to be an officer one must be charged 
by law with duties involving an exercise of some 
part of the sovereign power of the state. Some 
courts have gone much further than others in 
determining what constitutes an office. 

Some idea of the weight of authority is fur- 
nished by a fairly recent (1915) Nevada case.” 
The Judge who wrote the opinion in this case 
made a careful study of the leading decisions 
and authorities and quoted many of them. His 
reference to Mechem, who in turn quoted Black- 
stone, is somewhat typical of most of the earlier 
pronouncements: 

“While it may appear to be a simple matter 
to determine whether a position is an office or 
not, the courts have experienced a good deal of 
trouble doing so. Blackstone defines an_office 
tobe: . . . ‘A public office is the right, author- 
ity, and duty, created and conferred by the law, 
by which for a given period, either fixed by law 
or enduring at the pleasure of the creating 
power, an individual is invested with some por- 
tion of the sovereign functions of the govern- 
ment, to be exercised by him for the benefit of 
the public. The individual so invested is a pub- 
lic officer.’ ’” 

It may be concluded from the line of author- 
ities cited in this case that (1) tenure, (2) dura- 
tion, (3) emoluments, and (4) duties are essen- 
tial to an office.* Furthermore, the absence of a 
contractual relationship is a criterion. 

Another line of authorities, which has been 
more or less supplanted, requires that an oath 
of office be taken and that the incumbent give 
bond. These points are brought out in a Mich- 
igan case: 

“An office is a special trust or charge created 
by competent authority. If not merely hon- 
orary, certain duties will be connected with it, 
the performance of which will be the considera- 
tion for its being conferred upon a particular 
individual, who for the time will be an officer. 
The officer is distinguished from the employee 
in the greater importance, dignity and inde- 
pendence of his position, in being required to 
take an official oath, and perhaps to give an 
official bond, in the liability to be called to ac- 
count as a public offender for misfeasance or 
nonfeasance in office, and usually, though not 
necessarily, in the tenure of his position. In 
particular cases other distinctions will appear 
which are not general.‘ 


Persons Generally Termed School 
Officers 
Almost without exception, persons elected to 
a school position by popular vote have been held 
to be public officers and have been subjected 
to the general law concerning public officers. 
Such_persons_as_trustees, school-board_mem- 
State ex rel Kendall v. Cole, State Comptroller, 36 Nev. 215, 
148 Pac. 551. 
*Mechem on Public Officers, Sec. 5. 
‘See also, United States v. Hartwell, 6 Wall (U. S.) 385. 
‘People ex rel Throop v. Langdon, 40 Mich. 670. 


Are Public-School Teachers and Administrators Public Officers? 
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bers, committee members, and treasurers and 
school-tax collectors fall in this group. The posi- 
tions just named have also been held to be 
offices, in some cases, when they are filled by 
appointment. 

In a New York case decided in 1832 it was 
held that the trustees and collector of a school 
district were officers. In this case the plaintiff’s 
watch had been seized after he refused to pay 
a tax assessed by a majority of the trustees. In 
denying him the right to recover his watch in 
an action of trover the court said: 

“The trustees and collector of a school dis- 
trict are regular officers, annually chosen, with 
powers and duties well defined and regulated by 
statute; and it is not perceived why their offi- 
cial characters may not be shown in the same 
manner as that of a justice of the peace or a 
constable. They are officers of almost equal 
notoriety, and the duties of a collector are very 
much of the same nature as those of a constable. 
...I1 am inclined to think, therefore, the 
parole evidence upon these points was ad- 
missible.”’® 

In this case the court pointed out the fact 
that the powers and duties of the trustees and 
the collector were well defined by statute. It 
should be added that the courts usually hold 
that a position is an office when the meaning 
of the statute is clear that the legislature so 
intended. 

The Minnesota case of Sanborn v. Neal® is 
more specific than the New York case. Here 
the court held that the trustees of school dis- 
tricts were public agents and were not liable 
personally on a note when the face of the note 
showed that it was intended that only the dis- 
trict should be bound. In arriving at this con- 
clusion the court pointed out that public offi- 
cers must not necessarily serve the public at 
large, but that they might serve a portion em- 
braced in a particular district. 

In the case of Ogden v. Raymond’ a teacher 
sought to hold the defendant, the district trus- 
tee, liable on a contract for teaching. In holding 
the defendant not liable the court said: “We 
do not apprehend why the defendant deriving 
his public and official character from the gen- 
eral law and the election of the people of a 
given district, under the law, may not be held 
to be a public agent as much as if he were the 
agent of the state immediately, or of a county, 
town, society. or school district. Wherein is the 
difference? All derive their power from the same 
source, parceled out, only to be exercised in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions and for different purposes.’ 

The court implied clearly that a test of an 
office is whether or not a part of the sovereign 
power of the state is being exercised. 

A Pennsylvania statute of 1860 expressly 
placed school districts in precisely the same rank 
as municipal corporations. Under this act the 
court held that the treasurer of the school district 
was liable for embezzlement of funds the same as 
a municipal officer would be.* In a case where a 
county commissioner appointed himself as a 
member of the board of education the court 
held that the position of a member of the board 
of education was an office, in the meaning of 
the statute. and therefore, the two offices were 
incompatible.® 

Tn none of the cases referred to was there a 
contractual relationship. Furthermore, no case 
has been found which directly holds that the 
presence of a contractual relationship is repug- 





"McCoy v. Curtice, 9 Wend. (N. Y.) 17; 24 Am. Dec. 113. 
Sanborn v. Neal. 4 Minn. 126, 77 Am. Dec. 502. 

TOgden v. Raymond, 22 Conn. 379, 58 Am. Dec. 429, 430 
®Commonwealth v. Morrisery, 86, Pa. St. 416. 

*State ex rel Barnhill v. Thompson, 29 S. E. 720. 
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nant to an office. However, the decisions cited 
immediately below do not strengthen the posi- 
tion that such a relationship would not be 
repugnant. In the case last quoted the court 
said: “An ‘office’ is defined by good authority 
as involving a delegation to the individual of 
some of the sovereign functions of the govern- 
ment, to be exercised by him for the benefit of 
the public, by which it is distinguished from 
‘employment’ or ‘contract.’ ”?° 

In the case of Kugan v. Town of Thompson 
et al, the court held that school committeemen 
could not be paid for services unless the stat- 
ute so provided. Said the court: “It is well set- 
tled that public officers occupying positions 
created by statute hold these offices by appoint- 
ment and not by contract, and are obligated to 
perform the duties of their respective offices 
without other compensation than such, if any 
as is attached by law to the office itself.”™ 

The only case found by the writer which 
might be considered as contrary to the line of 
thought indicated is a Maryland decision in 
which it was held that within the meaning of the 
constitution, school commissioners were not 
civil officers.” Thus, it may be concluded that 
courts have generally held that school trustees 
and school-board members are public officials. 

The Status of Public-School Teachers 

The weight of authority holds that the posi- 
tion of teacher is not an office, and therefore 
teachers are not public officers. However, in a 
few instances courts have arrived at different 
conclusions. It is admitted in many instances 
that teachers perform a certain type of public 
service, but not in the sense that they become 
public officers. The existence of a contractual 
relationship has often been used as a conclusive 
argument. Even though such a relationship ex- 
ists, it seems that the very nature of the posi- 
tion of teacher in a state system of schools 
would tend to constitute the position that of an 
officer. What official performs a more impor- 
tant state function than the training of future 
citizens? 

The majority of cases in which the status of 
the teacher has been raised have been actions 
of mandamus, i.e., actions to compel a board to 
reinstate a person as teacher of a certain school 
and the like. 

It is interesting to note that the question con- 
cerning the status of teachers has arisen three 
times in the State of Nebraska. The most recent 
of these cases, however, concerns college teach- 
ers and does not apply to the present discus- 
sion. In the first Nebraska case’** a trustee 
stopped the school and discharged the teacher. 
In upholding the actions of the trustee the court 
said that the common-law rule concerning serv- 
ants should be applied. The effect of this rule is 
that, even though the servant was hired for a 
definite period and was discharged before the 
period was up, redress should be sought in an 
action for damages. 

In the second Nebraska case,’* taxpayers 
sought to force a new school board to permit a 
teacher, employed by the previous board, to 
have charge of the school, even though the new 
board had appointed someone else as teacher 
and had permitted him to begin school. The 
plaintiffs claimed that the position of teacher 
was an office or such a right to a place as to 
create a franchise. The court, however, held 





W]bid., p. 721. 
“MKugan v. Town of Thompson et al, 130 Atl. 707. 


1%2Board of County School Commissioners v. Goldborough, 90 
Md. 193, 44 Atl. 1055. 


13William Bays, plaintiff in error v. The State of Nebraska, 
defendent in error, 6 Neb. 167. 


“State ex rel Lewellen et al., 49 Neb. 755, 69 N. W. 114. 
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that an action of mandamus would not lie be- 
cause an action of quo warranto should be 
brought to determine the right to an office. 

The opinion in this case contains a good sum- 
mary of the general rule concerning the status 
of the teacher: 

“The contract to teach in the common or free 
schools of the grade of the one in the district in 
which this controversy arose, is one of employ- 
ment; and the relative position occupied by the 
district, represented by the board and the 
teacher, are those of employer and employee. A 
teacher in the schools of the ordinary district 
is not a public officer; nor is his position an 
office. . . . This being true, for any violation 
of the rights of a teacher. under an existing con- 
tract there would be an adequate remedy in an 
action to recover damages for a breach of the 
contract, and mandamus would not lie.’”*” 

The idea back of this position is that full 
power concerning the control of the school and 
the school district is vested in the state super- 
intendent, the county superintendent, and the 
trustees. The last mentioned are given power to 
contract with teachers and to remove them at 
any time for sufficient cause. 

The finding in a West Virginia case’ is sub- 
stantially the same. In this case it was held that 
an action of mandamus could not be brought to 
compel a teacher to use certain state adopted 
textbooks. The action should have been brought 
against the county superintendent, because the 
teacher was responsible in her position of em- 
ployment to the county superintendent and not 
to the public. 

In New Mexico, a teacher had been removed 
from service due to friction in the school as 
stipulated in her contract. She was given a hear- 
ing before the board of education before she 
was removed. The teacher sought, by an action 
of mandamus, to be reinstated on the ground 
that her position as teacher constituted an office. 
In denying the action the court said: “It is only 
where the teacher. by positive provision of law, 
has a fixed tenure of office, or can be removed 
only in a certain prescribed manner; and where, 
consequently, it is the plain ministerial duty of 
a school board to retain him, that mandamus 
can be maintained.’’!” 

The court intimated that an action of man- 
damus would lie only where the statute pre- 
scribed a fixed tenure for teachers. This position 
is identical with that held in an earlier Cali- 
fornia case in which the plaintiff, upon return- 
ing from a leave of absence, found that she had 
been removed to a position of lower grade that 
she was to receive a salary of $100 a month in- 
stead of $175. No notice or hearing had been 
given. She sought to be reinstated to her old 
position by an action of mandamus under the 
provisions of Section 1793 of the California 
Code, which reads: 

“The holders of city certificates are eligible 
to teach in the cities in which such certificates 
were granted, of schools of grades correspond- 
ing to the grades in such certificates, and when 
elected, shall be dismissed only for violation of 
the rules of the board of education, or for in- 
competency, unprofessional or immoral con- 
duct.’’** 

In interpreting this section the court held 
that the statute provided for an election of the 
teacher and that the tenure, depending upon the 
competency and conduct of the teacher, was 
fixed. It appears that the court perhaps stretch- 
ed a point in calling this teacher’s situation 
“tenure,” but, in general, the position appears 
to be sound. The teacher was not dependent 
upon the employment by formal contract. On 


]bid., 69 N. W. 114, 115. 
Heath et al v. Johnson, 15 E. 980. 


“State ex rel Sittler v. Board of Education of the Town of 
Gallup 135 Pac. 96. 


"Kate Kennedy, Respondent, v. Board of Education of the 
City and County of San Francisco, Appellant, 82 Cal. 483, 22 
Pac. 1042. 
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this point the court said: “It may be conceded 
that a right to hold the position of teacher in 
the public schools would not be a “right” within 
the meaning of this section, if such right de- 
pended solely upon a contract with the board 
of education, and the term for which such posi- 
tion should be held were not fixed by statute.’’’® 

While the court did not state definitely that 
the position of teacher constitutes a public of- 
fice, the law applying to officers was applied. 
However, it must be borne in mind that the 
statute was interpreted as definitely removing 
the teacher from a contractual status. It may be 
that this holding will be generally adopted 
should the position of teacher be raised from 
the contractual to the tenure status. 

Can the teacher be raised to an official status 
so long as she maintains a purely contractual 
status? It is true that many statutes outline 
steps necessary for the removal of teachers, such 
as the preferring of charges, but one of the old- 
est common-law rules says that a man is entitled 
to a hearing before being removed from a posi- 
tion or before he is condemned.*” As an old 
English jurist put it, “The Lord did not punish 
Adam for eating the apple until He had heard 
his story.”’ Thus, it would appear that an actual 
raising of the teacher to a status, which will in- 
sure her some degree of permanency in her call- 
ing, will be necessary before the position of 
teacher can be termed a public office. 

In the case of Morley v. Power, the plaintiff 
sought to be restored to his position of teacher 
and force the board to pay his salary by an 
action of mandamus. The court held that the 
action would lie, saying: 

“The school directors of a district are, more- 
over, officers of the state, clothed with impor- 
tant public duties and the teacher of a public 
school has a franchise in his office, the loss of 
which cannot be compensated in damage. There 
is no other adequate remedy to compel the per- 
formance of official duty by the directors, or 
to reinstate a teacher wrongfully removed, and 
thereby deprived not only of his salary, but his 
vocation.’’*? 

The court did not follow the general rule in 
holding that a teacher has a franchise in his 
office. Neither is the case in line with the Calli- 
fornia case because the question of tenure was 
not raised. 

Before leaving this section, it might be well 
to add, it has been held in a number of cases, 





W]bid., 82 Cal. 483, 491. 
*Morley v. Power, 73 Tenn. (5 Lea.) 691, 700. 


17hid., 73 Tenn. (5 Lea) 691, 696. 
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that a teacher’s salary is not subject to garnish- 
ment. While these decisions do not hold that 
teachers are public officers, they border on the 
question somewhat because it has been held 
against public policy to permit a public officer’s 
salary to be garnished. The same rule has been 
applied to teacher’s salaries in these cases.”? 


The Status of College Teachers 


Normal schools and state universities are not 
considered a part of a state’s common-school 
system even though they do constitute an arm 
of the state government. This being true, it 
would not be expected that college teachers and 
common-school teachers hold similar positions 
in the eyes of the courts. This assumption is 
not well founded, however, because professors 
in universities have been generally held not to 
be public officers. One interesting exception to 
this rule will be pointed out later. 

In passing on this question in an early Wis- 
consin case the court said: “We do not think 
that a professor in the university is a public 
officer in any sense that excludes the existence 
of a contract relation between himself and the 
board of regents that employed him, in respect 
to such employment. It seems to us that he 
stands in the same relation to the board that a 
teacher in a public school occupies with respect 
to the school district by which such teacher is 
employed; and that is purely a contractual 
relation.’*** 

Only one case has been found in which a col- 
lege professor could test the right to a position 
by an action of quo warranto. No case was 
found granting this right to a common school 
teacher, though it appears that the Tennessee 
court might have sustained such an action in 
the case of Morley v. Power, referred to above, 
because the teacher was granted an action of 
mandamus. 

The case in which the action of quo warranto 
was granted was decided in 1923 in the State 
of Nebraska.** The plaintiff who was head of 
the English department in a normal school, was 
dismissed by the president of the state board 
of education without previous notice of cause 
and without action of the board as required by 
statute. The position was filled by another 
teacher, even though the plaintiff had been em- 
ployed for practically a year to come. An action 
of quo warranto was brought. 

In granting the plaintiff's action, the court 
pointed out that no restricted meaning had 
been put upon the word “office” by the statute. 
According to Webster the wordcovers most any 
position where authority is coupled with duty 
and where the duty is for a public purpose. It 
is further shown the court held, that school 
districts are created for a public purpose, re- 
ceiving their franchise from the state. Section 
6695 of the Nebraska statute authorized the 
board to appoint a principal, assistant teachers, 
and such other employees as may be required 
for the normal school; section 6700 said that 
the principal of each school shall be the execu- 
tive officer thereof. In interpreting these sec- 
tions the court said: “Reasoning by analogy, it 
would seem that the ‘assistant teachers’ who 
must be assistants to principals, are also officers, 
though perhaps subordinate officers, nor does it 
appear how they can be other than public offi- 
cers, since their function is a public one, par- 
taking of the purpose of the school itself.” 

In analyzing the whole case, the court said 
further: “When a position based upon a provi- 
sion of law carries with it continuing duties of 


School District v. Gage, 39 Mich. 484, 33 Am. Rep. 421; 
Highlower v. Slaton, 54 Ga. 108, 21 Am. Rep. 273; Allen v. 
Russell, 78 Ky. 105. Contra Seymore v. Over-River School Dis- 
trict, 53 Conn. 502, 3 Atl. 552. 

Butler v. the Regents of the University, 32 Wis. 124, 131. 
See also, Hartigan v. Board of Regents of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, 32 S.E. 697; and Phillips v. Commonwealth, 98 Pa. 
394, 


24Eason v. Majors et al., 196 N. W. 133. 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Detroit Entertains American Educators 
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Convention of Allied Organizations of School Executives, Feb. 22-26 


American education has become so vast and 
multiform an enterprise, and its administration 
has developed so highly professionalized and 
specialized a group of occupations, that a con- 
vention of administrators like the Detroit meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 22 to 26, becomes of necessity an aggre- 
gation of conventions and no one report can do 
them justice. The recent meeting differed from 
most earlier gatherings of the Department in 
that the general sessions, with some notable 
exceptions in the way of effective addresses, 
were not highly interesting, while the sectional 
or group sessions were especially strong in the 
evaluation of present progress and problems, 
and in the statement of forward-looking sugges- 
tions. The meeting brought together about nine 
thousand men and women, a drop of about one 
fourth from the high point of attendance in 
recent years. Detroit and Supt. Frank Cody 
provided nearly ideal hospitality in the way of 
hotel accommodations, meeting halls, good 
weather, and opportunities to visit schools and 
industrial establishments. President Crozier was 
a most agreeable presiding officer, and Mr. 
Shankland and his associates were superbly 
efficient in the handling of business details. The 
exhibits were the largest thus far recorded. Even 
the undignified wet-dry controversy could not 
mar the professional and educational satisfac- 
tion which the convention generally produced. 


The General Program 

President Crozier’s general theme, ‘Working 
for the Children of America,’ proved rather 
difficult for most of the speakers who attacked 
their subjects with the idea of making signifi- 
cant and specific contributions to the better- 
ment of schools. The first session which took 
up home and community contacts of the schools, 
strongly emphasized the cooperative nature of 
the task of educating children, of utilizing home 
and community influences, and of recognizing 
parental and family rights and obligations under 
the new conditions. Rabbi David Lefkovitz, 
who departed in only one detail of his paper 
from the finest old Jewish principles, argued 
forcibly that “the schoolman interested in the 
education of American children must remake 
the American scene as it affects the family. A 
reconsecration of marriage must be sought, a 
return to social responsibility must be made if 
all that the school teaches the child shall not be 
lost or basely transmuted. Mostly we need in 
America a change in the home, a strengthening 
of the family ties, a rededication of the parent 
to his children. Without these the finest of 
schools will fail in making a fine generation of 
young Americans.” 

Miss Mildred Palmer said very well that ‘the 
purposes of the school are also the purposes of 
the home. The mutual relationship of parent 
and teacher should begin when the child enters 
the school. The greatest part of each education 
is habit formation. Some habits are mainly the 
result of the work of the school and others of 
the work of the home. In nearly every case, 
however, both home and school are factors and 
should codperate. Since the work is codperative, 
there should be very frequent meetings and con- 
ferences which will make for mutual support 
and understanding. It is only in this way that 
education can achieve its ideals.” 

by far the most attractive paper of Monday 
morning was that of State Commissioner E. W. 
Butterfield, of Connecticut, who argued for 
more attention to the child who does not take 
kindly to academic subjects, but who is bright 
in some special field of human activity. Said 
Mr. Butterfield: 


“Our business is to receive the child from the home 
and, after 8, 12, or 16 years, to deliver him fully to 





the community. We are not concerned with what the 
home has been, nor with what the community should 
be for our sole job in the schools is to take the child 
as he is, and to train him. 

“Our work would be of all the most monotonous 
if it were not for the fact that children are unlike 
and are going by divergent paths to occupations hon- 
orable but dissimilar. Children have at least four di- 
mensions: linguistic longitude, manual latitude, physical 
altitude, and that glorious fourth dimension known 
as stick-to-itiveness, and schools of the formal type 
which use the measure only, linguistic longitude, fail 
to note full ability or to predict ultimate success. 

“Have you realized fully and persistently that ‘dull’ 
is a conventional school term, a technical term exactly 
like grade, recess, semester, deportment, a term only 
used in schools? All the dull persons in the world are 
in school. No child is dull until he enters the kinder- 
garten. No adult is dull after he is graduated from the 
university. 

“A child whose fingers become an intimate part of 
her violin, to whom music is an open book, may be 
school dtl but she is music bright. A child who feels 
the beautiful and can create it with crayon, with pen, 
with needle and fabric, may be school dull but she 
is art bright. A child who radiates happiness is bright 
in a field which life calls as large as that which the 
school measures. 

“Both high schools and colleges believe that school 
bright means college bright. Therefore, they sift their 
pupils and encourage from school, or into vocational 
courses, all who have not school brightness as attested 
by a high I.Q. Colleges set up elaborate selective sys- 
tems based on the assumption that he who is school 
dull will be college dull. 

“All who reach the high-school door are bright boys 
and girls, bright in social values or bright in the two 
great commandments, or bright in manual skills, or 
bright in the knowledge of art and the production of 
beauty, or bright in the ability to bear silently and 
without complaint the great burdens of life, or they 
may be school bright alone.” 


The Tuesday Sessions 


That practice trails theory by many years 
was indicated in the discussion on Tuesday 
morning of seven current problems in American 
education. Counseling, commencements, indus- 
trial education for women, “symbols” in educa- 
tion and life were discussed from the standpoint 
of men and women who are developing success- 
fully what has been proposed 10 and even 20 
years. The gifted child as an opportunity for 
enriched educational service was discussed by 
Dr. Worth McClure, of Seattle, Wash., and the 
dull child as a challenge for sympathetic help 
and care was recommended by Supt. W. E. 
Wenner, of Ashtabula, Ohio, to the especial at- 
tention of the meeting. 


Wednesday’s Busy Morning 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, who set the convention 
record for addresses with six papers, pleaded on 
Wednesday morning for a common-sense view 
of the whole school system on the part of all 
teachers. Said Dr. Judd: 

“It is easy to advocate codperation between the vari- 
ous units of the educational system but very difficult 
to secure codperation. The traditions of this country 
in education are traditions of local control. Each 
school system is independent to a high degree, and 
the various schools within a single system are often 
quite unrelated to one another. 

“Codperation will be secured only when each divi- 
sion of the educational system understands its speci- 
fic duties and devotes itself to the performance of 
these duties. At present there is much competitive 
overlapping. Unity of purpose can be attained only 
through a proper division of labor. 

“Codperation depends on a clear scientific under- 
standing of the stages through which pupils must pass 
as they progress in their development. If the education- 
al world were clear as to the steps necessary in provid- 
ing a complete education, an orderly sequence would 
be prescribed for education which would greatly re- 
lieve present uncertainties. 

“Teachers must be trained to understand the whole 
school system. Certain tendencies have appeared of 
late which limit the preparation of each teacher to 
the study of one particular section of the school sys- 
tem. These tendencies to limit training result from a 
false psychology which declares that all training is 
specific. Teacher-training institutions should provide 
broad orientation courses which will give teachers an 
overview of the whole system. 
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“Finally, coéperation within the school depends on 
a better adjustment of the school program to life out- 
side the school. If all units in the school system direct 
their efforts to better preparation for practical life, 
they will work toward a single unifying and harmoniz- 
ing purpose and will, as a result, find it easy to co- 
Operate in the attainment of this purpose, which is 
broader than their particular interests.” 

In closing the session on “articulation prob- 
lems,” on Wednesday morning, Mr. John K. 
Norton, director of the N.E.A. Research Bu- 
reau, opened up the important problem of artic- 
ulating all branches of school finance. He 
showed how essential to progress the unifica- 
tion was. 


The Unusual Child 


While the resolutions overshadowed in inter- 
est the addresses of Thursday morning, United 
States Commissioner of Education Cooper’s 
résumé of the White House Conference de- 
served the careful attention which it received. 
This paper rather reflected a broader concept of 
the problems of child-caring than are usually 
given to this subject by educators. Dr. Cooper 
said in brief: 

“In the opening address of the Conference, the Pres- 
ident of the United States declared that its fundamental 
purpose was to secure ‘an understanding of those 
safeguards which will assure to them health in mind 
and body.’ He defined the problem as concerned partic- 
ularly with three groups: First, the protection and 
stimulation of the normal child; second, aid to the 
physically defective and handicapped child; third, to 
the problem of the delinquent child. I pass over the 
first, or so-called normal group, estimated at approxi- 
mately 35 million children who are described by the 
President as ‘cheerful human electrons, radiating joy 
and mischief and hope and faith.’ They constitute 
some 78 per cent of all the children under your charge. 
What the Conference would have us do for the other 
22 per cent is of deep concern to you. In order to 
avoid the staggering figures prepared by the com- 
mittees for a nation-wide condition, I arbitrarily re- 
duced them pro rata to fit a city-school system of 
about 5,000 children. To save time here I ask those 
of you who have more children or fewer to compute 
your own figures from this base. 

“The White House Conference says to you, Mr. 
Superintendent of 5,000 children, that you may expect 
to find 22 per cent, or approximately 1,000, who need 
special attention to their physical well-being. Two 
thirds of them, or nearly 700, are improperly nourished, 
some 100 or more have weak or damaged hearts. 
Thirty-five or 40 are tubercular, and twice as many 
more are ‘suspicious cases’; some 40 are so deficient in 
hearing as to require special treatment and education, 
and 2 are totally deaf; an unknown number need 
some attention to their eyesight but probably 10, in- 
cluding 2 totally blind, are in need of special teach- 
ing; and another 35 are seriously crippled. In brief, 
there are between 200 and 300 in need of medical care, 
of whom some need hospitalization and special treat- 
ment. The section which considered the needs of these 
children reports that the handicapped child has a right 

“1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give 
him. ° 

“2. To an education so adapted to his handicap 
that he can be economically independent and have the 
chance for the fullest life of which he is capable. 


(Continued on Page 134 
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School Support and the Income Tax 
MOST illuminating document has just been issued by the research 
division of the National Education Association. It deals with the 
problem of taxation as applied to the several states and then brings 
under closer scrutiny the subject of the personal income tax. 

Educators who have in recent years argued for an adequate school 
support have gradually come to the realization that in order to render 
their task effective they must enter upon the domain of taxation. Here 
it does not follow that the schoolmaster must become a tax expert, but 
he must be in a position to discuss with a degree of intelligence the 
sources of revenue that must be tapped in order to secure a better sup- 
port for educational purposes. 

This publication urged upon educators to equip themselves with a 
knowledge of the intricacies of taxation methods. Some excellent studies 
on the subject have been the result. Educators of high standing have 
coupled their school-support studies with suggestive material in the 
direction of taxation. State school officials, too, have come forward with 
constructive ideas. . 

Now the nation’s greatest professional body, the National Education 
Association, comes to the fore with a concise but comprehensive study 
on the subject. The research editor discusses taxation in its general 
application, brings to the surface the findings of the world’s greatest 
economists, and points out, as it logically must, the efficacy of the in- 
come tax. 

The study is instructive in that it not only points out the success 
attained by the Federal Government in employing the income tax as a 
revenue-producing instrument, but in that it tells of the progress made 
in the several states. While the income tax, as a state revenue producer, 
has in the past served as an emergency measure, it has come into fixed 
recognition in several states. This is in large part due to the acceptance 
of the income-tax principle by the Federal Government, and to the 
further fact that the same has demonstrated its efficiency as a revenue- 
producing instrument. 

The injunction which we have emphasized from time to time, namely, 
that the educator must be prepared to meet the school support in all its 
ramifications, is repeated in the study presented. It reads: ‘‘Says the 
educator: ‘Your schools need more adequate financial support.’ Says 
the legislator: ‘So they do. Show me how to get the money into the treas- 
ury and I will vote for your appropriation.’ ”’ 

The average legislator may be concerned with many problems and 
cannot delve to the bottom in all of them. The subject of taxation, at 
best, is involved and intricate. Hence, the legislator may look for 
guidance and direction. 

At any rate, it is entirely clear that the question of school support 
necessarily involves consideration of the sources of revenue. The method 
to be employed in securing an equitable and adequate tax yield is, after 
all, the controlling question. 


Why School Superintendents Migrate 
NE of the characteristics of American school-administrative life 
O is found in the instability of tenure in the office of the executive — 
the school superintendent. Or to put it in another way, there is a migra- 
tory tendency on the part of school executives, a steady movement from 
the rural to the urban centers of population. 

“Tt is generally conceded that the tenure of public-school superin- 
tendents, particularly in small communities, is brief. This condition is 
not helpful either to the community or to the executive. It usually 
requires from two to three years for an individual to become so adjusted 
that the effect of his leadership may be felt both in the public schools 
and in the community. But just when the average executive should be 
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making his greatest contribution he moves. It has been assumed that 
the impetus comes from the community or from the superintendent 
who desires to seek broader fields.”’ 

This statement is made by Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as the result of a study of the subject. While in 
the great majority of instances the changes are voluntary on the part 
of the superintendents themselves, Prof. Moehlman has also analyzed 
the causes which have prompted boards of education to make changes. 
Out of 45 cases he found 16 removals due to failure to make community 
contacts, 11 to conflicts between board and executive, 7 to inefficiency, 
and the balance to politics, gossip, and the like. No case of actual in- 
justice committed by a board of education is reported. Seven superin- 
tendents, or 16 per cent, were discharged for professional inefficiency 
so gross that it could be clearly ascertained even by laymen. 

In giving his conclusions Prof. Moehlman says: “Since the short 
executive term does not benefit either the community or the schools in 
direct proportion with longer tenure and a gradual program of devel- 
opment, it is pertinent to consider why this short-term psychology has 
developed. The conclusions reached through discussions of the problem 
with superintendents who have records for rapid moving indicated that 
they felt it was difficult if not impossible for a man to remain much 
longer than three years. Some few of them admitted that the desire 
for economic advance was the motivating factor. If the contention of 
the majority of these executives is correct, there exists in towns and 
cities a startling social condition that will bear careful investigation. 
If, on the other hand, the situation has developed because of executive 
carelessness, certain definite training factors must be considered.” 

There can be no doubt that frequent changes have a deterrent effect. 
On the other hand, it is contended, too, that the new man comes usually 
with new ideals and methods and strives to do better than his prede- 
cessor has done. While frequent changes cannot be recommended it 
follows, too, that stagnancy has entered where the superintendency is 
held too long by the same man. 

It finally remains that there is a business side to every profession. 
The schoolmaster must avail himself of opportunities just as does the 
worker in commerce and industry. Promotion and better compensation, 
as well as wider opportunities for service cannot be ignored. That is 
entirely in harmony with the American spirit. 


Boards of Education and Ward Representation 


NE of the distinctive features in the progress made in board-of- 
education service deals with the transition from ward or district 
representation to representation at large. Experience has long taught 
that a board-of-education member of a city school system must repre- 
sent all sections of a school unit rather than merely a fraction thereof. 
While there is a common agreement as to the wisdom of a departure 
from the ward system, there is also here and there a tendency to return 
to the same. It usually manifests itself in cities where board-of-education 
members are chosen on partisan lines. 

At New Britain, Connecticut, where the school-board members are 
chosen at large, a return to the ward system has been urged. The Vew 
Britain Herald in discussing the proposition says: ‘‘We are rather op- 
posed to the plan, and this on the broad general principle that ward 
politics would be an inevitable concomitant of ward elections. The school 
board would become another common council, where the members repre- 
sent wards and think of what they can do for their wards first and what 
they can do for the city second, if at all. The present system allows 
school-board members to take the broad view of the city’s school needs, 
not a view dominated by wards nor affected by the politics in wards. 
This system may not be ideal in all respects nor ideal all the time, but 
it is better than ward politics any time.” 

An aspirant for school-board distinction who would ordinarily fail in 
an election at large may feel that his party adherents in the ward in 
which he lives will be sufficiently strong to elect him. Character and 
fitness may become a secondary consideration where the partisan method 
prevails. On this score the New Britain editor says: ‘“‘To change the 
method of obtaining school committee members would not reduce the 
cost of running the schools, but would tend to increase the costs, as is 
usually the case with political manipulation of a public service. Ward 
school committeemen would demand this and that for their wards, and 
would be willing to trade schemes with other ward representatives, until 
ultimately every scheme would go through. The ‘I’ll-tickle-you-if-you’ll- 
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tickle-me’ plan would be in effect. School costs, already high by dint of 
the requirements of the situation following the war, would go still higher. 
More schools might be built — where they are not needed as well as 
where they are.” 

This expresses in a terse manner just what the ward system implies 
as far as school-administrative labors are concerned. Cities that create 
their boards of education upon a representation-at-large basis do not, 
as a rule, think of returning to the old order of things. “The city has 
been getting along under the present system for many years,” says the 
New Britain editor, ‘‘and it is satisfactory to everybody but the political- 
minded.” What applies to New Britain applies to all American cities. 


True Perspective in School Administration 

HE progress which has characterized the administration of the 
‘oun, schools and the creation of the machinery involved, is 
mainly found in the clarification of the relationships which must be 
observed. The modern board of education is no longer in doubt as to 
its own scope and function. It is equally clear as to what powers and 
duties must be delegated to others. 

It happens occasionally, however, that a school-administrative body 
fails in a proper perspective when it comes to distinguishing between 
major policies and trifling detail. The larger objective becomes lost in 
a multiplicity of smaller matters — matters which should in the nature 
of things be delegated to other agencies. 

In a New England city some confusion arose recently as to the rela- 
tive merits of major problems and minor detail, and the manner of 
disposing of them in a regular and orderly way. Someone found it ex- 
pedient to quote from a Boston school-board report which contained the 
following illuminating sentences: 

‘Members are too sensitive about their ignorance of details and not 
sensitive enough about unfamiliarity with the larger issues with which 
as a legislative body they should deal.” Further, ‘a school committee 

. can act only like a board of directors of an industrial organization, 
or board of trustees of a great institution, as a legislative body to de- 
termine major policies.” 

Here is involved the sense of proportion; namely, the ability to dis- 
tinguish between the important and the trivial, and to delegate duties 
and responsibilities where they belong. In the field of commerce and 
industry the delegation of powers is well defined, the codrdination of 
the relative factors is well understood, and the ultimate objectives are 
clearly kept in mind. 

A modern school system observes these fundamentals, which distin- 
guish quite definitely between the policy-making body and the factors 
that must bring them into a realization. 


Progress in Conceptions on School Taxation 

N advancing discussions on the subject of state school support, 
I it has been our contention that the educator who champions greater 
liberality in providing for public education must also concern himself 
with the problem of taxation. 

There has been a most gratifying progress in this direction. While 
educators of high standing have demonstrated a mastery of the prob- 
lem, the number of those who are manifesting a familiarity with the 
same is constantly increasing. State administrators, in appearing before 
legislative bodies to urge better school support, manifest a gratifying 
grasp of the mysteries and intricacies of taxation. 

Thus we have before us a remarkable address recently delivered 
before the legislators of West Virginia by William C. Cook, state super- 
intendent of public instruction. Mr. Cook not only points out the educa- 
tional aspirations of the state and the handicaps which now confront the 
school interests, but he also comes forward with a sane, sound, and 
sensible tax program. 

He demonstrates in unmistakable language the failures of the prop- 
erty tax and brings to his service the nation’s best authorities on the 
subject. He points out that the property tax is an obsolete instrument, 
inequitable and inefficient and “the worst in the civilized world.” And 
then recommends: (1) An income tax. (2) A commodity tax on selected 
items; including tobacco, bottled drinks, amusements, documents and 
records, and chain stores. (3) Increase of rates on the most profitable 
items of the gross sales. (4) A scientific graduated inheritance tax. 

While some of the items which Mr. Cook suggests must be deemed 
local and incidental, he goes to the core and essence of the tax problem 
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when he espouses the income tax. 

While the transition from property to an income taxation is not an 
easy one, as is well demonstrated by the history on American taxation, 
the acceptance of the better method is bound to come. The educators 
of this country may make an important contribution to the reform. 


The Economy Trend in School Legislation 


yw the several state legislatures are once more in session, the 
arguments on the making of new school laws, and the amendment 
of the old, are being heard. The state departments of public instruction 
and the several educational associations have come forward with new 
measures designed to lend greater efficiency to the schools. The news- 
paper editor, too, here and there has offered his ideas on what ought 
or ought not to be done in the way of school lawmaking. 

It is clear at this time that the economy idea runs through the legis- 
lative deliberations with more than ordinary force. Some of the western 
editors are exceedingly frank and insistent upon the matter of retrench- 
ment. For instance, the Independent of Helena, Montana, says: 


“Truly, our schools cost too much. There was never a greater fallacy than is 
contained in the platitude, ‘We cannot pay too much for education.’ When we 
can get education for less, the price we pay is too much. 

“When schools cost too much for the product which issues from them, they 
are wronging not only the youth of the land but the social, industrial, and busi- 
ness life of the nation. 

“These are thoughts to which teachers, school directors, parents, taxpayers and 
governmental agencies of public instruction can give consideration with profit dur- 
ing the weeks preceding the opening of another session of the legislature.” 

Another western state, Kansas, approaches the subject of school costs 


in a more generous manner. A recent editorial in the Topeka (Kansas) 
Capital, discussing legislation dealing with the cost of education, says: 


“We hope it will be a sympathetic consideration. We sometimes get a dollar’s 
worth of service for our taxes, and sometimes we do not. Sometimes it is com- 
paratively easy to know how much we are getting for our money, and sometimes 
it is difficult. The latter is the case with higher education. A good deal of it we 
must take on faith. It is hard to find any sort of measuring stick to determine how 
much education pays back. These things must certainly be kept in mind in judg- 
ing education costs. 

“There are one or two things, however, that are known. In a broad way we 
know that education pays. Another thing that we know is that, while the people 
are sometimes fooled, in bond issues, and so on, which are excessive, they would 
rather spend money for education than for anything else whatever. We had an 
example of this recently in Topeka where a composite bond issue was submitted, 
divided up into several purposes. The schools which were one of the purposes, 
went through with a whirl while most of the others fell by the wayside. People 
want their children to have educational advantages, better than their parents had, 
and the best. The greatest rivalry among localities in Kansas is rivalry in the 
character and even the appearance of schools.” 

What applies to localities in Kansas applies also in a greater or lesser 


degree to other communities throughout the United States. The general 
conviction that the schools must be kept upon a high plane of efficiency 
will deter legislators from entering upon drastic measures in the matter 
of school costs. An economic pressure may here and there compel 
economies hitherto unforeseen, but it follows, nevertheless, that no one 
will care to impair standards of efficiency. 


Exploiting the Schools for Selfish Purposes 


HERE is probably never a time when there is not someone, some- 

where in the United States who seeks to exploit the schools for 
some social or civic movement, or some adroitly devised commercial 
scheme. 

While some solicitations have merit, others have not, some are legiti- 
mate and many are not, it remains that practically all exploitation 
must be kept out of the schools. Public-school authorities have again 
and again ruled on that sort of thing. They have consistently excluded 
all discussions on religious and political subjects, as well as social ques- 
tions of a controversial character. The sale of articles, and the solicita- 
tion of funds in the schools, is generally prohibited. 

The attempts to make the schoolhouse a sort of clearing house for 
the produce of the propagandist are not only renewed from time to 
time, but reappears in alluring form. New movements are inaugurated, 
and new schemes of business exploitation are projected, and new meth- 
ods of invading the schoolhouse are from time to time devised. 

This does not mean all schemes and devices foisted upon the schools 
and upon the school authorities are illegitimate. It does mean, however, 
that the orderly operation of the schools must not be hampered or 
interfered with. The professional workers, as well as the pupils, have 
their daily tasks which must be carried out. The public pays and has 
a right to exact the maximum service on the part of those engaged to 
perform the same. 





The Hick Superintendent at Detroit 


Dear Editor: 

Just a line to tell you about the Detroit meet- 
ing in case you didn’t get to go. I did plan to 
write you last week as soon as I got home, but 
Olie Swenson who owns that big garage down 
there on Main street has kept me so busy ask- 
ing if I saw all the things he saw when he 
attended the auto show that I clean forgot my 
good intentions. 

With the price of farm stuff sinking lower 
and lower and eggs so cheap that folks out there 
in California are throwing them at each other 
just for fun, I almost made up my mind not to 
plan on a trip this winter. I was sort of afraid 
taxpayers would get the notion that here was 
one item that could be cut until times picked 
up, but I was wrong. 

You see it was like this. The board asked Sy 
Gould, the local plumber, to give them figures 
on installing modern heating and plumbing 
equipment in the Center school and the best Sy 
could do it for was $7,000. But when we asked 
the commissioners for that amount of money, 
they reported back that $4,000 was all that was 
available. Consequently we had just about de- 
cided to give up the notion for another year 
when Dr. Jensen declared he believed the work 
could be done for that sum if we only knew how 
to go about it. He made a motion that I be sent 
to the Detroit meeting to see especially if I 
couldn’t bring home suggestions that would 
help solve our problem, and by gracious, that’s 
just what I did. 

I ran across some heating equipment up there 
in the exhibition hall that hit our situation right 
on the head, and when I explained what I had 
in mind to the demonstrator, and gave him the 
size of our rooms, he promised to have his en- 
gineers figure on a layout and have them write 
direct to Sy. And he did, with the results that 
this morning Sy dropped into the office to report 
that this unit system looked good to him and 
could be installed for $1,500, where the other 
would run above $2,500. They also showed Sy 
how to change over his toilets so as to cut the 
installation price almost in two. 

I am not fooling. This is actually an incident 
that happened and if you hear any of your 
friends say these conventions are a waste of 
time and money, you tell them that that all 
depends upon the delegate himself. I know, this 
year in cash alone on one problem, I saved for 
the district my expenses many times over. 

But I am getting on too fast with my story. 

Just as soon as I knew I was going, I wrote 
Phil Harmon, that supply man from New Eng- 
land that I met in Boston, and made arrange- 
ments for us to room together. Then wife 
pressed the old blue serge suit and got it looking 
just as good as it did a year ago, and the boys 
slipped down town and brought me home as a 
present a necktie that ordinarily sells for $2. 
That fixed me all up except for a last minute 
hair cut which I got at the Junction while wait- 
ing for the Flyer. 

Arriving at Detroit just before breakfast time 
Sunday morning, I told the taxi to take me 
straight to the hotel and not to go around three 
or four blocks to run up mileage like they do 
some places if you don’t watch them. He could 
see right off that I knew how to travel and so he 
did what he was told, although I don’t under- 
stand yet why it cost me ten cents more to get 
to the hotel than it did to come back to the 
station four days later. 

Phil was waiting for me in the lobby when I 
arrived and had a nice room with bathtub and 
running ice water that was just as cold the min- 
ute you turned on the faucet as the hot water 
was hot. The soap was wrapped up in little 
packages that looked like little books and had 
the name of the hotel carved on each piece. The 


very first morning the woman who took care of 
our room left two extra pieces on the bathroom 
shelf and as Phil said he didn’t want them, I 
slipped both into my grip and brought them 
home for souvenirs and said nothing about them 
to any one. 

After that we went back down to the lobby 
and found the place packed with people trying 
to get rooms. I guess about the time we got 
down there, a special train must of come in 
from New England for everyone seemed to 
know Phil. The place was filled with palm trees 
and under each tree was parked a brand new 
automobile. There wasn’t any one around try- 
ing to sell them, so I come to the conclusion 
they belonged to guests who could afford to pay 
to keep their cars where they could get them at 
a moment’s notice, although I may be wrong. 

We hadn’t been in the lobby very many min- 
utes when a superintendent from away up there 
in Northern Vermont came along and told us 
he was still looking for a room. I’ll tell you who 
he was: He was the superintendent I met at the 
Boston meeting who sprung that story about 
Coolidge not being a candidate for re-election 
because the Vermont saps did not choose to run. 
Well, anyway, we invited him to bunk in with 
us, which he did and helped to bring our hotel 
bill down to $2.25 a day. 

Besides helping to keep down expenses, 
Clarkie, that’s what Phil called him, told us the 
snow was so deep up there in his country that 
they had to step over the telephone wires in the 
places where it had blown away a little, and 
that up in Winooski there was quite a group of 
people whose regular employment was shoveling 
snow out of chimneys where it had drifted over 
the tops of houses during the night. 

The convention didn’t really begin until 
Monday morning, but when it did, it was a 
great success and in many ways was one of the 
most satisfactory I ever attended. Discussion 
groups and section meetings were wonderful and 
no one experienced a dull moment during the 
entire week. 

I was rather disappointed, though, in the pro- 
grams of the general sessions, and taken as a 
whole, they were pretty weak. It sounded as if 
more than half the speakers were selected be- 
cause they knew someone on the program com- 
mittee and the remainder because they needed 
a boost with the folks back home. With the ex- 
ception of Dr. Judd and Dr. McAndrew and 
one or two others, the old line of leaders that 
made every national program a decade ago a 
contribution to educational progress, was miss- 
ing, and no one appeared on the horizon to fill 
their places. 

Take the general session Tuesday morning 
for instance. There was not a speaker on that 
whole program that was good enough for an 
ordinary county institute. Not one speaker was 
big league timber. And Monday’s session was 
not much better, although Dr. E. W. Butterfield 
of Connecticut was good. However, a man from 
New England told me he had heard that same 
address twice before, which, if true, is not right. 
How far would General Motors get if they ex- 
hibited at the New York show, Buicks that had 
been on the market ten months? If the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence wishes to retain its 
reputation for leadership, it has got to brace up 
on its programs. Already several of the affiliated 
groups are crowding it. It is not sufficient that 
the general sessions be entertaining. They must 
contribute something worthwhile as well. 

Dr. William McAndrew speaking on training 
for parenthood, Monday morning, pointed out 
that 2,740 marriages take place in the United 
States every 24 hours and added, “Most of the 
light hearted participants in this great adven- 
ture are as unprepared as always we were in 
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entering each of our national wars. For the pur- 
pose of killing somebody, we made entrance into 
our army compulsory and required our soldiers 
to go through the stiffest sort of schooling. For 
creating and developing human life we let our 
two million experimenters blunder blithely along 
and we pay 13 billion dollars a year to combat 
crime, most of which is due to bad marriages, 
broken homes, and faulty family training.” 

‘“Unfitness for married life became more pro- 
nounced with the disappearance of the house 
with the yard,” he declared. 

Do you know, Editor, I like that expression, 
“the house with the yard.” The very words call 
back to life a rush of memories of yesteryears. 

Continuing on the same topic, Dr. McAn- 
drews added that if a teacher is successfully 
married, that is the one reason why she is barred 
from teaching young girls to live natural lives. 

Speaking on Family Influence in Training for 
Home Making, Rabbi David Lefkowitz of Dal- 
las, Texas, declared that “piffle and paganism” 
fill the lives of young couples of today, and 
making a plea for early marriages, he urged 
— “marriage comes when there is romance in 
ove.” 

‘‘A reconsecration of marriage must be sought 
a return to social responsibility must be made 
if all that the school teaches the child shall not 
be lost or basely transmuted. Mostly we need 
in America a change in the home, a strengthen- 
ing of family ties, a rededication of the parent 
to his children,” he stated. 

Dr. Charles Judd, on Wednesday morning, 
speaking on the co-operation of educational 
forces, presented a strong paper in which he 
pointed out it is easy to advocate co-operation 
between the various units of the educational 
system, but very difficult to secure “The tradi- 
tions of this country in education are traditions 
of local control. Co-operation will be secured 
only when each division of the educational sys- 
tem understands its specific duties and devotes 
itself to the performance of these duties. Unity 
of purpose can be attained only through a 
proper division of labor,” he stated. 

“Teachers,” he said, “must be trained to un- 
derstand the whole school system. Certain ten- 
dencies have appeared of late which limit the 
preparation of each teacher to the study of one 
particular section of the school system. These 
tendencies to limit training result from a false 
psychology which declares that all training is 
specific. Teacher-training institutions should 
provide a broad orientation course which will 
give teachers an over view of the whole system.” 

Supt. William T. Bogan of Chicago, at one 
of the group meetings stated that business men 
are gradually learning that money spent on edu- 
cation is an excellent investment. “The wise 
business man expects little in the way of spe- 
cialization . . . but he does look to the schools 
for character, responsibility, initiative, energy, 
alertness and adaptability,” he said. 

Supt. Theodore Saam of Elgin, Ill., at another 
afternoon group stated that the two most im- 
portant functions of the city superintendent of 
schools are: first, to select the most competent 
teachers that his community can attract; sec- 
ond, to permit and encourage the growth of 
teachers in service. Of the two, the latter is the 
more difficult, he said. 

Well, I am not going to try to repeat any- 
thing else I heard, except to add that Dr. Ernest 
Horn and Prof. Harold Rugg, speaking on the 
Progressive Education program, read two of 
the best papers of the week and should have 
been on the general program. 

Meetings of the rural department were espe- 
cially strong and were in sharp contrast with 
the meetings of that group ten years ago. In- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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HE BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOF 
protects schools throughout a nation that 
is particularly careful of its children. 

In the last decade, more than 3,000 Ameri- 
can schools have been covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 

Architects know, and experienced school 
board members know, that there is maxi- 
mum safety as well as maximum service in a 
Barrett Specification Roof. 

Barrett Specification Roofs carry Under- 
writers’ Class A rating—the highest assur- 
ance of fire-safety. They carry the Barrett 
Company’s 20 year surety bond against re- 
pair of maintenance expense—and they reg- 
ularly outlive the bonded period by several 


A Barrett Specification Roof 
protects the Teaneck High 
School, Teaneck, N. J. Archi- 
tect: Hacker and Hacker, 
Fort Lee, N. J. General Con- 
tractor: F. & C. Haerter, 
West New York, N. J. Roofer: 
A. A. Daly, Jr., Jersey City, 
N. J. 





decades. Roofs of Barrett Pitch and Felt and 
gravel laid 50 and 60 years ago are still giv- 
ing trouble-free service. 


Barrett’s Approved Roofer organization is 
country-wide. Rigid standards are rigidly 
followed. When you buy a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof, no matter where you are lo- 
cated, you buy the finest—and most econom- 
ical roof that can be put upon a building. 


Barrett Approved Roofers offer complete 
roof service. Your architect will tell you. 


The Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y. In Canada: The Barrett 
Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, 
Montreal, P. Q. 











First in the 


Original Building 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT AT 
DETROIT 


(Continued from Page 66) 

stead of looking to urban educators for guid- 
ance out of the wilderness of unequality, rural 
workers this year were guarding jealously their 
own leadership. Papers on progressive methods 
being used in rural schools, papers on experi- 
mental types of supervision, and papers on for- 
ward steps in rural organization were read, 
showing in no uncertain manner that within one 
short decade, the rural schools of the nation 
had stepped from the schools of our grandmoth- 
ers to schools of tomorrow. 

Commercial exhibits were well up to the 
standard of former years, although room space 
made it necessary that they be divided into 
several different sections, making it difficult at 
times for visitors to find certain booths without 
loss of time. 

You see, this is what they did. They held the 
exhibition up in the Masonic Temple, a building 
that had 900 rooms and twice that many hall- 
ways, to say nothing of checkrooms and eleva- 
tors. Then they forgot to install a lost-and- 
found department, with the results that if an 
exhibitor stepped out of his own booth for more 
than a moment, it took him the remainder of 
the day to find his way back again. 

One one occasion I went up to the hall to look 
for a certain exhibit. As I entered the building, 
I ran across the friend I was looking for and 
asked him where he was located. “I am on my 
way to our booth this minute,” was his reply. 
Well, to make a short story of it, somehow or 
other he got turned around and I had to leave 
him before he got straightened out again and 
I never did find his booth during the entire 
week. 

Some one told me, I can’t remember who just 
now, that one had to be a thirty-second degree 
man to find all the exhibits for some of the 
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Ahindum Star Tile 
Josings lor Salety 


HEN the White 
Plains (New York) 
East View High School was 


built about seven years ago, 
nosings of Alundum Stair 
Tile were installed. They 
have been so norvslip, so re- 
sistent to wear that on the 
stairways of the recently 
completed addition Alun- 
dum Stair Tile has been used 
again. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
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rooms were as hard to locate as the inner 
chamber. 

But the best story was the one Clarkie pulled. 
He found a visitor who had been looking half 
the afternoon for a certain check room where 
he had left his hat during the morning. The two 
got to talking with the results that the stranger 
gave Clarkie his hat check and 75 cents for the 
hat Clarkie was wearing. It seems both used the 
same size headpiece. Well, when Clarkie came 
back to the hotel that night he wore a five gal- 
lon hat bearing a Texas trade make, a Vermont 
winter overcoat, and carried one of those yellow 
walking sticks the varnish man gave out. Phil 
says the man who drives the depot sleigh in 
Clarkie’s home town won’t know Clarkie when 
he arrives home and will soak him a quarter for 
a ride up town as far as the post office. 

I can never understand why convention offi- 
cials seem to consider educational exhibitors as 
sort of undesirable relatives to be tolerated 
chiefly because they have plenty of money to 
aid in defraying expenses. This should not be, 
for without a vestigal of doubt, supply houses 
and textbook publishers do as much scientific 
work towards the furtherance of educational 
truths as do any other one branch of the pro- 
fession. 

Expensive investigations in the fields of pos- 
ture, financed by furniture producers, startling 
discoveries concerning the relation of light, sur- 
face texture, and angle of reflection by paper 
manufacturers, and the best efforts of the book 
makers’ arts are only a few of the ways in 
which commercial enterprises have contributed 
recently to the educational welfare of the na- 
tion. The exhibition at these conventions is half 
its value if an administrator is to keep up to 
date in his equipment. One can read reports of 
investigations, but one must see a posture chair 
to know it. 
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Now in the 
New Addition 





Among the extra-curriculum activities of the 
week was a pleasant program Monday evening 
when Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was pre- 
sented with a ten volume set of letters written 
by the school children of America. 

The choral concert of the Third National 
High School chorus, composed of boys and 
girls from all sections of the United States, given 
on Tuesday evening, was one of the big treats 
of the week, and to miss it was little short of a 
calamity. On this occasion, five hundred young 
voices presented a program of songs the equal 
of which has seldom been heard. 

On Thursday, the Detroit Teachers’ Associa- 
tion presented a pageant of progress in educa- 
tion entitled “Here and Now in Education,” in 
which was pictured the Detroit schools of today. 
A tremendous amount of work was put into the 
presentation with the results that one wondered 
how a school board that was ill mannered 
enough to ask the Department of Superintend- 
ence, while guests in its city, “to submit its 
stand on the wet and dry question to the De- 
troit board,” could be responsible for such fine 
work. It was indeed unfortunate that the action 
of the Detroit board did so much to neutralize 
the efforts of Detroit teachers to present Detroit 
schools to the nation in a favorable light. 

Yes, and that reminds me that Thursday 
morning, at the general session, the prohibition 
issue came before the convention in no uncer- 
tain manner. Dan Kealey, superintendent of 
schools in Hoboken, N. J., objected to a resolu- 
tion presented by the resolutions committee 
and in reply made quite a speech in which he 
misjudged his audience and asked them ques- 
tions which they did not hesitate to answer. 

I see I have written already, altogether too 
much, although I have hardly begun to men- 
tion the important events of the week, including 


the fact that for the first time in more than half 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Handsome made- 
to-order design in 
Sealex Treadlite 
Tile. Vernon L. 
Davey Junior High 
School, East 
Orange, N. J. 


They learn more than cooking 
in this classroom... 


HIS model domestic science room is 

a lesson in itself to the future cooks of 
America. A lesson in modern equipment and 
arrangement. A lesson in floor sanitation. 


For this floor of Sealex Treadlite Tile 
puts a happy ending to kitchen tragedies. 
Sticky things do not stick to its surface. 
Hot grease and India ink do not spot it. 
The Sealex Process seals up the microscopic, 
dirt-absorbing pores in the material—pro- 
ducing a floor that is virtually accident- 
proof and exceptionally easy-to-clean. 


In addition, Sealex floors are quiet, re- 
siliently comfortable underfoot, hard to 
wear out. They are ideal for reflooring— 
can be laid right over existing floors. Sealex 
floors come in individual tiles as well as in 
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rolls 6 feet wide. In the latter class are Sealex 
Inlaid and Jaspé Linoleums and the beau- 
tiful Veltones, the newest idea in de luxe 
floors for classrooms and corridors. 


When Sealex flooring materials are in- 
stalled by Authorized Contractors of 
Bonded Floors, we back them with our 
Guaranty Bond, issued by U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co. Floor illustrated installed 
by Newark Parquet Flooring Co.,of Newark, 
N. J. Write Dept. 60 for full information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. ...... KEARNY,N. J. 


SEALEX 





LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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tinguished. They meet your natural preference for artistic excellence in design, 
and, moreover, meet the also utilitarian aspect you must ever keep in mind. 
Two types—both with the usual Halsey Taylor patented features of practical 
automatic stream control, and two-stream projector—help to safeguard the 


children against the dangers of contamination so often prevalent in ordinary 


obsolete types. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. (See Sweet's—16 pages) 
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High School Bldg., Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Herbert W. Tullgren, Arch. 


No. 605, a wall 
type, and No. 
631, a recess 
wall fountain, 


were used in 


this school. 
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a century, Dr. Albert E. Winship was absent 
from a winter meeting. The executive commit- 
tee sent Dr. Winship a message of good wishes, 
expressing the sentiment of the convention when 
it stated that his absence was deeply lamented. 
Scores of other familiar faces of former years 
were also absent for the first time in decades, 
reminding one in the words of Tennyson, 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new... 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 
But it was a great convention and you should 
have been present. 
Yours for happy rural schools, 


Rusticus. 


Superintendent Standard Assists in the Selection 


of a Superintendent 


V. H. Culp, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


It was the time of the year when a man is look- 
ing for an alibi. After the strenuous winter season 
of committee meetings, service-club lunches, lodge 
initiations, and various school activities, Superin- 
tendent Standard was anxious to cast a line, or at 
least get away from the things that are so self- 
contained. While these contacts with the commu- 
nity and its social life are necessary, Mr. Standard 
felt that they somehow were being taken too seri- 
ously and that much of the energy which they con- 
sumed might have been put into active schoolwork 
or at least conserved. The school year, now ap- 
proaching its closing months, had been most suc- 
cessful; some important steps for reorganization 
had been accepted and Mr. Standard was a bit tired 
but quite happy. A change of scene would reéner- 
gize him for the final lap of the year’s work. 

And so he was pleasantly surprised by a letter 
from his boyhood town. It was from the president 
of the First National Bank at Hickory Center. The 
contents follow; 


Dear Arthur: 

As president of the board of education I wish to 
invite you to our meeting Friday morning. We’ve got 
to select a new superintendent of schools. We know 
of your success and wide experience, and are proud of 
your record. We want to put our schools on the map 
as a first step in making a Greater Hickory Center. 
Wire us if you can be with us. 


Most cordially, 
Edward Goodfellow. 

Nothing had happened in a long time that gave 
Mr. Standard so much real satisfaction as the idea 
of meeting his boyhood friends, of seeing the old 
town, and above all of being able to do something 
for the boys and girls of the community. He sent 
a telegram at once that he would be there at the 
appointed time. 

Friday afternoon he took the train for the scenes 
of his youth. He felt that it was a sort of return 
of the conquering hero. He was to be the guest 
of one of his classmates, who as president of the 
First National Bank, had made a great success. 


When he arrived at the depot, Ed Goodfellow was 
there to meet him, and gave him the keys to the 
city. He was introduced to some of the people on 
the streets and in the hotel. The town had grown 
and changed a great deal, and had an air of pros- 
perity that was very agreeable. Ed Goodfellow told 
him that they could not dally long over their din- 
ner as the school-board meeting would begin rather 
early. While Mr. Standard was finishing his dessert, 
Ed secured a pocketful of Havana specials. It 
seems that cigars are necessary at school-board 
meetings; they sort of help the members to do 
deep thinking and put them in a frame of mind to 
spend money freely. 

The pair arrived at the meeting of the board of 
education where the visiting superintendent was in- 
troduced with the usual exaggerated remarks. Af- 
ter the routine business of the day had been hastily 
cleared up the president of the board of education 
said: “This is one occasion when we need to take 
great care to select the proper person to be at the 
head of the city system of schools. It is one of the 
most important functions of the school board, and 
in such a time we are very fortunate in being able 
to receive the advice and codperation of one of 
the old boys of the city, Dr. Arthur Standard, at 
present an outstanding superintendent in our neigh- 
boring state to the east.” 

Mr. Standard arose amid handclapping and said: 
“T am highly flattered to be in the old home town 
to give a service of this kind. I am sure that the 
board of education is showing a high type of pub- 
lic spirit and no doubt will place the schools on 2 
basis of educational efficiency never before re- 
alized. I will give you the fruits of more than a 
quarter of a century of experience as a superinten- 
dent of schools.” 

The cigars were passed and the main business 
of the meeting got under a full head of smoke. 

“Gentlemen,” began Mr. Standard, “I wish to 


give you briefly the principles underlying the selec- 
tion of a superintendent of schools: 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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“The fact that our firm continuously specifies 

Oak Flooring proves we are satisfied. There is no 

need to consider future replacements of Oak.” 
Statement of a prominent architectural firm specializing in school buildings 


FLOORING 


Replacements are 
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SOFI OAK FLOORS SAVE FLOOR MAINTENANCE! 


Oak is the most durable wood in the 
world. 

This truth is rooted in actual cen- 
turies of service for every conceivable 
use where wood applies. 

With such incontestable supremacy 
to its credit, Oak alone can supply the 
essential material for the most gruel- 
ling service demanded of wood floors. 


In resistance to grinding wear—in 


* adaptability to every school speci- 


fication, both structural and deco- 
rative—in immediate availability, 
and in commensurate cost (fully re- 
adjusted to 1931 values), Oak floors 
have no competitor. 

SOFI Oak Flooring is 
the sum of all that Oak 
is, plus all that a major 
industry has learned in 
converting it into floor- 
ing. The manufacturers 
producing SOFI Oak 
Flooring include the 
largest plants in the 
world: Originating in 
the Heart of America’s 
Hardwood Forests, the 
products of SOFT mills 
are the standard of com- 
parison. Because SOFT 
Oak Flooring is distrib- 


uted in millions of feet throughout 
every state and city in the U. S., as well 
as in Canada, it is immediately available 
wherever school buildings are now 
built or building. 


SOFI Oak Flooring bears the Trade 
Mark of its manufacturers. This mark, 
illustrated here, pictures the SOFI 
Craftsman bringing toevery school board 
in the nation, the cheerful message that 
SOFI Oak Flooring eliminates replace- 
ments and provides the minimum in 
maintenance expense. With conserva- 
tion of Tax Payers’ money imperative 


at this time, such economic advantage 





SOFI has banished shoddy floors in school rooms and substituted an instructive 


esson in decorative harmony. 


is a strong endorsement for SOFI Oak 
Floors. You will at once recognize the 
SOFI Trade Mark in the bright colored 
label which identifies the trim, com- 
pact bundles in which SOFI Oak Floor- 
ing is delivered. 

New methods for finishing SOFI Oak 
Flooring have been perfected by vari- 
ous large chemical companies, insuring 


durability of finish. 


Because of mass production, 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
now afford the school boards of 
America the correct type of Oak 
Flooring for every use, at prices 
within the reach of 
the most modest ap- 
propriation. 

Through its research 
and advisory depart- 
ment, Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries will 
assist without charge, 
in preparing complete 
specifications for in- 
stalling and finishing 
school room floors of 
every class. Address In- 
dustries’ Research, 932 
Boyle Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Heartof 
America’s Hardwoods. 


The products of Southern Oak Flooring Industries are conveniently available through local — 
dealers in every grade, size and design adapted to modern school usage. Look for the Trade Mark. 
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Arkansas Oak Flooring Company 


E. L. Bruce Company 
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Crossett Lumber Company 
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Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 





Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Fordyce Lumber Company 
Fordyce, Ark. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Kellogg Lumber Company 
Monroe, La. 


Perfection Oak Flooring Co. 
Shreveport, La. 


Crossett, Ark. 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
Texarkana, Texas 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Texas Oak Flooring Co. 
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For All School Buildings— 


Libbey - Owens: Ford “A” Quality 
sheet glass—because of its brilliancy 
of finish, freedom from imperfections 
and extreme beauty, is widely 
specified by architects for all types 
of school building construction. 


Uniformity in thickness and strength and the 








Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va. Com- 
pletely glazed with Libbey *« Owens + Ford “A” 
Quality Double Strength flat drawn, clear sheet glass. 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Va. 


absolute elimination of all bow—are distinctive 
qualities of this flat drawn clear sheet glass which is 
produced by our exclusive process. It is this 
process which gives to Libbey - Owens - Ford 
glass the lasting finish for which it is noted. 


Each sheet of Libbey - Owens - Ford “A” Quality 
glass bears the L- O- F label. Consult your architect. 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY 


To.epo, Oxo 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
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“First. He must be a broad-gauged man of ma- 
ture judgment with high ideals of service and a 
fund of common sense! — The: uncommon thing 
called common sense is a necessary possession of 
a successful superintendent. 

“Second. His training must be thorough and his 
professional training must be a direct preparation 
for the work he intends to do. Scholarship should 
be a requirement of this individual’s record. 

“Third. He should have a broad experience, 
flavored with success, and the approbation of his 
employers. 

“Fourth. He should be a man able to meet 
people with sincere candor, able to codperate, and 
able to sell his services to the community. 

“Fifth. It is my opinion that the board of edu- 
cation should select four or five of the most likely 
candidates and then have a special committee in- 
vestigate the records of these people in the fields 
where they are working. After visiting the men and 
and their school systems, this committee should 
report to the board of education. 

“Sixth. No candidate should be selected unless 
all members of the board have been freely con- 
sulted and have all agreed that the candidate should 
be elected. 

“With these things in mind let us examine some 
of the applications which are on file with the sec- 
retary of the board.” 

The secretary of the board replied, “I have all 
colors of applications — about three hundred, not 
counting the inquiries about the job. Here they 
are, Professor Standard. There were too many for 
us to work with.” 

“Let us select from this mass of material the 
25 or 30 most promising candidates,” suggested 
Mr. Standard. “The members of the board will 
please take a number of applications and select 
the most likely ones which they will throw in the 
middle of the table. All others are to be returned 
at once to the writers.” 

After an hour of much reading interspersed with 
jokes, remarks, and questions, Mr. Standard con- 
tinued: “Now that we have gone over them for 
the first time, let us sort them out a little finer by 
further eliminating the Jess suited. Let me call 


your attention to some of the better applicat ons 
and give your decisions regarding their fitness.” 

“A. This candidate is a man with a Ph.D. de- 
gree, but with little experience. He is long on 
theory, but the chances are that he will be short 
on practice. Contrary to belief the degree does 
not make the man. 

“B. This man has five years of experience as a 
high-school principal. His training is for the sec- 
ondary field and his experience is all along that 
line. 

“C, This candidate looks promising. Specializa- 
tion in a leading university, wide experience, good 
record. He has been in his last place for six years. 
It would pay you to investigate this man. 

“D. Here is a candidate from a much larger city. 
In the first place he wouldn’t be satisfied in a 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 
WHAT ABOUT LARGE HIGH 
SCHOOLS? 


Large high schools are here to stay and 
grow in spite of all that can be done, so 
would it not be well for us all to accept the 
inevitable and work out proper plans to 
handle it? Under no circumstances should we 
accept it because it is more economical. Better 
equipment and organization are demanded. If 
a large school is to be run on the same plan 
as the small it is an utter waste of funds in- 
stead of economy and the pupils must suffer 
for it. A large city cannot be properly run 
with only the organization necessary for a 
small city. 

Give us architects that will consult the 
needs of the modern school. Plan our build- 
ing for cutting out unnecessary travel. Give 
the large unit an organization comparable to 
the army to be guided and reduce the num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher at least to the aver- 
age of the other large cities and then there 
will be little reason to object to our large 
high schools. — J. E. Armstrong, Chicago, III. 
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smaller town. His excuse for wishing to be closer 
to the big city is hardly convincing.” 

At this point a man dashed into the meeting. 
His very cordial “Good evening, gentlemen,” was 
answered by nods from those assembled. By way 
of explanation the newcomer continued: “I had a 
lot of car trouble. In fact, I was afraid I’d be too 
late.” 

The president of the board went to the stranger 
with outstretched hand, saying, “My name is 
Goodfellow.” 

“My name is Light, I did not meet you last 
Saturday when I was in the city. They said that 
you were out of town. I met Mr. Vericlose, Mr. 
Yesser, and Mr. Doolittle.” 

Mr. Light was then introduced to the other 
members of the board, the secretary, and to Mr. 
Standard. Upon the request of the chairman, Mr. 
Standard began to give the candidate a prelimi- 
nary examination: 

“You have an application in, for the position, 
I take it.” 

“Not on your life,” answered Mr. Light, “there 
isn’t anything in this letter-sending when you can 
go yourself.” 

“That is often the case,’ answered Mr. Standard, 
“From what school have you been graduated, and 
how much work in education have you had?” 

“T am a graduate of Old School,” countered Mr. 
Light. “I took enough Education to get a certifi- 
cate. They don’t recommend any more than that. 
I specialized in physics, but I find that I like to 
teach sociology better than anything else.” 

“Have you had much experience, Mr. Light?” 

“This is my second year of experience,” an- 
swered the airy Mr. Light. “Last year I was coach 
at Bugle, and this year I am superintendent at Oak 
Corners. We have five teachers in the system.” 

i do you supervise your grades?” 

Say, Dr. Standard, why all this red tape? I 
came to sign the contract. I was promised the job 
last week. I went to Mr. Vericlose and talked 
things over with him and he said that I suited 
him, but requested me to see the other members. 
Mr. Yesser said that it was all right with him, 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Swilight Zone LIGHTING 


A MENACE TO HEALTH 








AND SCHOLARSHIP 





When answers lag and brains grow dull 4 Westinghouse lighting specialists 
in class rooms the usual answer 1s 
‘Indifference’. But frequently the real | | 
answer eludes teachers and school 


board alike—Twilight Zone* lighting, 


ett 


are available everywhere. Your local 
light and power company maintains 
specialists to serve you. These trained 
men know how to design a lighting 





the insidious, often unsuspected cause installation for your particular needs. 
} of poor grades, bad discipline, and low , They will welcome an opportunity to 
In the Westinghouse as 
morale. No head can be clear under the ia study your lighting requirements. 
Lighting Institute 
handicap of eye strain. No student can ‘ Out of the Twilight Z 
, mple ernlighting in- | ut of the Twili one 
do his best under the burden of in- a mF of § 
correct lighting [re Cen ee For those interested in effective light- 
g 5° illumination for schoolrooms. ; ' 
0 ys ing, an interesting, illustrated book, 
, ‘7: : en to visitors ee : . ‘He 
t Removal of the Twilight Zone is P Banishing the Twilight Zone from 


Daily 9to5...Saturday9tol2 | oe a 
‘ah Msc Mean dtvieas Rilenn Modern Buildings’’, is available. Write 


efficient lighting—planned scientific- Rs Week flew | for your copy to the Westinghouse 
ally and installed correctly—provides j Lamp Company, Department 203, 150 
a help and incentive to better work. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 
g q 


“CONSULT A LIGHTING SPECIALIST ON YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


wos Westinghouse 


vital to successful education. Modern, 


. .. around the corner from your hotel. L 


et 
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A New and Greater Measure 


of Protection for Children 


— 


in This All-Steel School Bus 





Three windows in rear. 


. Conspicuously lettered 
“School Bus” both 
: front and rear. 


a 
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Comfortable, roomy seats 
All-steel 


Fire-proof 
Shock-proof 
Non-crushable 
Shatter-proof glass 
Splinter-proof 
Strong 

Light 

Comfortable 
Sanitary 

Completely equipped 








ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS 


Ms | 





N MANY respects this new Superior All-Steel Safety School Bus is as safe as an 
armored car. Yet it is light and handles as easily as an ordinary sedan. And it 
is as clean and comfortable as a modern Pullman. 


Far greater safety than ever before is provided by all-steel construction — body 
frame work, floor and side paneling. All windows and the windshield are shatter- 
proof glass. The roof is of rugged arched steel construction supporting a monitor of 
Masonite on strong steel ribs. All members of body frame work are securely welded 
together — there are no bolted joints to work loose. This body is so designed and 
constructed that the steel is disposed to offer the maximum resistance to crushing 
forces, impacts and shocks. Here is a measure of priceless safety never before incor- 
porated into a school bus. Wood and glass splinters — the outstanding causes of bus 
casualties — are entirely eliminated in this new Superior All-Steel Safety School Bus. 


This bus is delivered completely equipped. Standard equipment includes: brilliant 
dome light, front and rear marker lights, windshield wiper, non-glare rear view 
mirror, entrance door grab handle, strong rear bumper, safety tread on side step, 
rear emergency door with safety lock, genuine leather upholstery throughout. Ball- 
bearing door control. Driver’s door on left side. Two adjustable roof ventilators of 


approved bus type supplemented by two front quarter ventilators controlled by 
driver. Side windows permit individual opening adjustment. 


Notwithstanding these invaluable, exclusive safety and construction features this 
body is very low priced. Inasmuch as it can be accommodated on any light truck 
chassis approximating 160” wheel base, the purchaser enjoys the greatest liberty in 
chassis selection. Any local automobile truck dealer can supply this Superior bus 
complete. Made in two sizes to seat 39 or 45 children in forward facing seats. Length- 


wise seating, affording greater seating capacity, can be provided if required. Write 
for specifications and data. 


SUPERIOR BODY COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 
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A W&T chlorinator sterilizes the water in the swimming pool at 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. 


A PRODUCT OF 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


Swim in 


SP 10A 





(Concluded from Page 72) 


and Mr. Doolittle said that if the other boys were 
satisfied, he was willing to abide by their judg- 
ment.” 

Mr. Vericlose added, “Well, that is about the 
way it went. Mr. Light looked like a good candi- 
date. He said that he liked our city, has the latest 
password, has had experience as a superintendent, 
and offered to take a blamed sight less than we 
are now paying. That will sound good to the tax- 
payers. I promised him my vote, and I move that 
he be offered a contract according to our under- 
standing.” 

Mr. Yesser seconded the motion before a second 
was called for. 

President Goodfellow was stunned. He choked 
back a flock of strong language. Finally he com- 
mented: 

“This is rather extraordinary to say the least. 
I understood that we should take no action of any 
kind until tonight. I had hoped to use the proce- 
dure outlined by Professor Standard.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Butterfield, a dairy 
man from the edge of the town, “I was never 
consulted. It seems to me that we are being bam- 
boozled. I vote no!” 

“Mr. Standard,” inquired the presiding officer, 
“do you have anything to add?” 

“Gentlemen!” said Mr. Standard. “When I came 
to this meeting I did not know that the position 
had been promised to Mr. Light. Should he be 
formally elected, let me call your attention to 
your duties. A superintendent must have the loyal 
support of his employers and the community. Be- 
sides that, he must have adequate equipment in 
the schools and efficient teachers. Only through 
intelligent teamwork can you solve the problems 
of your schools. My best wishes are with you.” 

The tenseness of the situation was relieved. A 
number of those present indulged in generous ap- 
plause as a call was made for the question. The 
roll call ended in a vote of 3 to 2. The secretary 
was instructed to draw up the contract. 

“Ed,” said the visiting educator, “let them finish 
up the business. I must hurry to catch that 11:30 
train. I must return to the city.” 

“Now Arthur, you said you would remain with 
me until tomorrow evening.” 





NOT A GERM 
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You can't keep the youngsters 
from gulping an occasional 
mouthful of pool water—but 
you can keep it pure. 


No disease germ survives the 
residual sterilizing action of 
chlorine. 


With chlorination every single 


drop of water in the pool is fit 
to drink—always. 


Ask for Technical Publication No. 41 


Drinking Water 
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“Good-night, gentlemen,” broke in Mr. Standard, 
and took up his coat and hat. 

Once in the clear out of doors, the president of 
the First National Bank used a very undignified 
brand of English. Professor Standard was surprised 
at his gift of oratory. 

“Better save your breath, Ed. Baying at the 
moon is a poor business proposition.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the looks of the thing, business 
connections, and the school business, —I’d tell 
those birds where to go.” 

As the two old friends walked toward the depot, 
Mr. Standard said: “The thing that makes me so 
infernally mad is the fact that there are thousands 
of Hickory Centers in our country. I have thought 
for years that there should be legal qualifications 
for members of school boards. Now I know it. Ed, 
you call me in a couple of weeks and we'll go 
fishing — by that time we can review the case and 
have a good laugh.” 

On the depot platform, Ed said, “Give me your 
expense account, and we will reimburse you.” 

“Never mind, Eddie boy, the chances are the 
board of education will turn the bill down by a 
3 to 2 vote. I'll just charge this trip up to experi- 
ence. Good-night!” 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS 


The Minnesota School Board Association, which 
met at Minneapolis, was attended by 1,000 dele- 
gates. The resolutions adopted urged closer codp- 
eration between the state department and school 
boards, did not favor reduction of teachers’ salaries, 
and opposed the employment of married women 
teachers, unless such women are the sole support 
of the family. Dr. C. L. Blunt of Albert Lea, was 
chosen president, to succeed L. H. Colson of Wa- 
dena; N. B. Hanson, of Barnesville. was elected 
vice-president and John E. Palmer, of Montevideo, 
was reélected treasurer. The association voted to 
have its next annual meeting in Duluth. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


The Washington State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion met at Olympia. Many problems of interest 
were discussed, and resolutions were passed in- 
dorsing the Showalter Educational Measure; the 
Income-Tax Measure; a measure directing boards 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of county commissioners to divide receipts from 
Federal Forest Reserve lands, and leases on non- 
metallic mineral lands, equally between schools and 
roads; a measure permitting second- and third-class 
school districts to establish rooms for subnormal 
children, and to receive special apportionment for 
the same. 

A committee was appointed to work this next 
year on a uniform system of keeping transporta- 
tion costs. The executive committee decided to 
hold the 1923 session of the Association in Yakima. 
The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 

President, S. Frank Spencer, Everett; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Iva Mann, Tacoma; and Harry S. 
Hughes, Hover. 

Executive Committee: John Dobie, Yakima; R. 
H. Lund, Tacoma; L. D. Burrus, secretary, 
Olympia. 

Legislative Committee: Mrs. Lulu D. Haddon, 
Bremerton; D. N. Judson, Oak Harbor; Z. B. Shay, 
Willapa; Charles Baker, Walla Walla; J. L. Web- 
ster, Wenatchee. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


4 Mr. W. T. Montcomery has been elected a 
member of the school board of Wildwood, N. J., 
succeeding E. M. Johnson. 


4 James Bonar was elected superintendent of 
buildings by the Pittsburgh board of education, at 
a salary of $8,000 a year. C. M. McKEE was elected 
superintendent of supplies at $7,500, and Dr. 
James P. Kerr was made school controller at 
$4,000 a year. 

4 Mr. L. A. Doane, of North Brookfield, Mass., 
has announced his resignation from the school 
board, after completing a service of thirteen years. 


4 Dr. CHartes F. Carust, president of the school 
board of Washington, D. C., died February 5, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The funeral, which was held in 
Washington on February 10, was attended by 
school officials and members of the board of 
education. 

4 Dr. A. Lemire, 83, prominent physician and 
member of the school board of Escanaba, Mich., 
died on March 2 in his office, where he had been 
electrocuted by an X-ray machine. 
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Bond Interest Rates Temporarily Higher 
Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


Interest rates on school bonds rose slightly dur- 
ing February. In spite of this, there is every reason 
to think that the general trend of interest rates is 
downward.-As mentioned last month, the discus- 
sion of the bonus and the possibility of a large 
bond issue clouded the bond market during the 
entire month of February. 
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TABLE I. 


As soon as this situation was removed and Con- 
gress adjourned, there was great strength in the 
bond market. Prices rose sharply and interest rates 
fell. The sensational success of the financing of 
the Federal Government in the early part of March 
shows clearly the amazing change betwen the 
bond market of February and that of March. The 
Federal Government offered $1,400,000,000 in 
short- and long-term issues. The entire issue was 
oversubscribed two and one-half times. The $300,- 
000,000 in six months’ notes carried the amazingly 
low rate of 114 per cent interest. This is one ot 
the lowest rates at which any government issue 
has ever been sold at any time. The $600,000,000 
of one-year notes carried a 2-per-cent interest rate. 
The $500,000,000 of twelve-year bonds carried a 
rate of 33g per cent. The amazing speed with which 
the issue was sold provided a great stimulus to 
the bond market. It showed, without doubt, that 
there was plenty of available cash for bonds. 





TABLE Il. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 


1. School bonds durin the ee noe .-$ 30,098,000 
icipal securities so uring the year 

. ra — nies: mi eaeat eee. 170,000,000 

3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated)..... 3,263,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 

NPBA) o.o.h 6.0 sc coscasesic enews ye eeeesees 4.63% 

5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities...... 4.23% 

6. Yield of United States long-term bonds....... 3.20% 


(Quotation the middle of March) 





1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining the 
yield on some of the issues. 





There was one other event in the early part of 
March, which likewise aroused a great deal of 
comment and encouragement to the bond market. 
New York City sold an issue of $100,000,000 of 
bonds. This was the largest issue in the history of 
the city. Due to the past unsettlement of the bond 
market, there was some question as to what re- 
sponse the issue would receive. Bidding upon the 
issue was keen on the part of the banks. Even a 
more surprising thing was that the issue was sold 
within thirty minutes after it was offered to the 
public. The issue carried an interest rate of 4 
per cent but sold at such a premium that the net 
cost of the city was 4.13 per cent. This net cost 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 


' All — 
ool Municipa an 
7 " , Private Year nh 
230* 1,432* 10,194* 1929 ' 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 
1922 237 1,101 4,313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3,634 1920 5.12 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9.984 1917 4.58 
1916 70 457 5.032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5.275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 





1By special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


is considerably less than the average interest paid 
on New York City bonds during the past twenty 
years. Of course the war period accounts for part 
of the high interest rates paid. In February, 1928, 
a New York City issue carried a rate of 3.86 per 
cent and in May, 1929, an almost identical issue 
was sold at 4.80 per cent. It is clear that in the 





AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD DURING THE MONTH 


early part of March bond prices were again ap- 
proaching a fairly satisfactory level. Interest rates 
are not the lowest they have been during the past 
ten years, but, on the other hand, they are far un- 
der the peaks of recent years. Barring such un- 
foreseen developments as the big bank failures of 
December and the bonus discussion of January and 
February, the bond interest rates during March and 
April should move to decidedly lower levels. 
Money is available in almost any amount at 
from 11% per cent to 2 per cent for short periods 
in the: New York market. As soon as confidence 





TABLE IV. Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 


Government Bonds! 


Month Rate Year Rate % 
1931 1928 3.437 
Mar. 3.28* 

Feb. 5.31* 1927 3.464 
Jan. 3.33 1926 3.544 
1930 1925 3.797 
Dec. 3.34 1924 4.010 
Nov. 3.32 1923 4.298 
Oct. 3.34 1922 4.301 
Sept. gad 

Aug. 3.38 

July 3.37 

June 3.37 

May 3.41 

April 3.46 


1Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 





fully returns, these lower money rates are bound 
to make themselves felt in lower interest rates on 
long-term bonds. 

Total school bonds sold during the month of 
February showed a very decided increase over 
January. This was largely due to one issue of al- 





TABLE V. Security Prices and Yields! 
Average Price of Average Price Average Yield of 
0 


404 Stocks of 6 
on (1926 Average = 100) 60 Bonds High-Grade Bonds 
1 
Mar. 118.7* 99.9* 4.42* 
Feb. 119.8* 99.4* 4.44* 
Jan. 112.3 99.6 4.43 
1930 
Dec. 109.4 97.8 4.55 
Nov. 116.7 99.1 4.46 
Oct. 127.6 100.0 4.41 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
une 152.8 98.2 4.53 
fay 170.5 97.9 4.54 
April 181.0 97.9 4.54 





1As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used by 
special permission. 


*Not final. 





most $15,000,000 of one of the larger cities. Al- 
ready in March, another city has sold one issue of 
school bonds of $25,000,000. This, of course, will 
put the March total far above that of any recent 
month. This shows clearly, of course, that the total 
bonds sold in a given month depend largely upon 
whether or not there are any of the very large 
issues in that month. 

The net interest rate on all school bonds sold 
during the month of February was 4.39 per cent. 
This compares with a rate of 4.32 per cent for 
January. As suggested earlier, this slight increase 
is due more to unusual factors outside than to the 
trend of the bond market itself. There are good 
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reasons for thinking the trend will be reversed very 
shortly. 

Table II shows there was a very definite increase 
of total municipal-bond sales as well as of school- 
bond sales. 

Table IV shows that long-term Federal Govern- 
ment bonds tend to show a slightly declining rate 
of interest. 

Table V shows clearly some improvement in 
stock prices. This was accompanied by a slight in- 
crease in brokers’ loans, but not enough to affect 
the money available for bonds. The next column 
of the table shows clearly that bonds have con- 
tinued to improve in price. 





TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926 = 100) 
All com- Building All com- Building 


Month modities Materials Year modities Material 
1931 1928 97.7 93.7 
Mar. 76.7% $2.2° 1927 95.4 93.3 
Feb. 76.8* 82 ,$* 1926 100.0 100.0 
Jan. 77.0 82.9 1925 103.5 101.7 
1930 1924 98.1 102.3 
Dec. 78.4 84.4 1923 100.6 108.7 
Nov. 80.4 85.6 
Oct. 82.6 85.8 
Sept. 84.2 86.4 
Aug. 84.0 87.4 
July 84.0 88.9 
June 86.8 90.0 
May 89.1 92.9 
April 90.7 94.7 
*Not final. 





Table VI shows that the decline still continues 
in wholesale prices, but, fortunately. the rate of de- 
cline has gone down very greatly. It seems as 
though prices have reached something approaching 
a point of stability. Certainly building materials 
have dropped sufficiently in the past few years to 
make the present a very advantageous time to use 
the proceeds of bond issues for building purposes. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The city council of Port Washington, Wis., has 
approved a request of the board of education for a 
loan of $35,000 from the state trust funds. The 
loan, together with a bond issue of $150,000 voted 
a year ago, provides sufficient funds for the com- 
pletion of the junior-senior high school now being 
erected in the city. The building will be completed 
at a total estimated cost of $240,000. 


¢ Buckhannon, W. Va. The school system is 
now practically out of debt. Bonds outstanding 
against the district amounted to a total of $8,500, 
and there is a balance of $2,848 to be applied to 
the retirement of these bonds. The school district 
floated two bond issues, one in 1908 for $50,000, 
and another in 1919 for $25,000. Both these issues 
were for building purposes. In 1919, there remained 
unpaid $45,000 of the first bond issue, which with 
the second, made a total of $70,000 outstanding. 


4 Buckhannon, W. Va. Public-school costs have 
been reduced materially with the practical com- 
pletion of the building and improvement program 
running through a period of more than two decades 
of rapid growth and development, and involving 
two bond issues aggregating $75,000 with interest 
on the bonds until retirement. Tax levies have been 
reduced, but not in proportion to school costs, be- 
cause of the decline in the amount of taxable 
wealth in the school district. The rates of levy for 
1930 in 26 typical school systems of the state range 
from $2.53 in Richwood to 90 cents in Clarksburg. 


4 Boards of education in Akron and Summit 
counties, Ohio, are confronted with a serious finan- 
cial situation, in view of tax delinquencies. The 
boards have taken steps to meet the emergency 
and are endeavoring to complete the school terms 
without laying off teachers and shortening the 
hours. In some counties, the schools are con- 
fronted with a forced closure before the end of 
the term, unless the legislature comes to the rescue. 
The situation was brought to the attention of the 
governor of the state by a group of teachers. 


4 Boards of education in all parts of the State of 
New York have united in support of a bill to 
provide state aid for kindergartens. They have 


asked the state to distribute $4,000,000 more in 
1932. 


4 The Detroit board of education has been asked 
by the board of commerce of that city to reduce 
the budget by 20 per cent. The board of education 
has made reply, to the effect that the reduction 
cannot be made without crippling the school system. 
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Hamlin High School, Hamlin, Texas 
Architect: Voelcker & Dixon, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 


Ottawa Hills School, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, O. 
Architect: Mills, Rhines, Bellman, Nordhoft 


Pietrzycki High School, Dayton, Wash. 
Architect: Wm. A. Wells, Spokane 


Peoria High School, Peoria, Illinois 
Architect: Frederick Klein 





Central High School, Xenia, Ohio 


Architect: Pretzinger & Musselman, Dayton 


Junior High School No. 2, Toledo, Ohio 
Architect: E. M. 


Baylor University Library, Waco, Texas 2 
Architect: Birch D. Easterwood, Waco 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Architect: Perkins & Hamilton 
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University of Michigan, Intra Mural Sports 
Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Architect: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit 


ey 


Roseville Grammar School, Roseville, Calif. 


. ; Architect: Norman R. Coulter, San Francisco 
Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona sin : 


Architect: Lyman & Place 


Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyoming 
Architect: Weidner & Sweeney 


North Jr. High School 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Architect: T. P. Barber 


' ES ' Dayton, Ohio 


In hundreds of schools and uni- 
versity buildings, Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows ... modern in design, accurately 


constructed and supplied with fine ; 
~ ann? @ SE 
Robt. E. Barber School, Highland Park, Mich. 
Architect: Marcus R. Burrowes & Frank 
Eurich, Jr. 





hardware appointments have 
passed the most severe tests. 

To every question they bring a 
practical answer .. . they offer finger- 
touch operation; they never warp, 
stick, rattle; admit a flood of daylight; 
provide natural ventilation without 
tight without 
weather-strips. They may be washed 
Their 


small panes, when broken, may be 


direct drafts, close 


on both sides from the inside. Samuel M. Inman School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Architect: Warren C. Powell 
easily replaced. They add fire safety. 
Can be equipped with bronze-mesh 
screens where desired. 

Literature or demonstration with- 
out obligation. Phone the local Fe- 
nestra Office. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2282 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 





Fordham University, Apostleship of Prayer 
Building, Fordham, New York 
Irchitect: Robt. J. Reiley, New York City 


Fenestra 


PROJECTED FENMARK WINDOWS 


Ask about HOLORIB ROOF DECK and SANACOUSTIC HOLORIB — also made by the Detroit Steel Products Qo. 


Complete Catalog of all 
Fenestra Products will 
be found in Volume A 
Sweet's Architectural 
Catalogs. 
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we HIGH 


FOLDING DOORS 


are required 


Virtually every Folding Partition need can be accurately 
and promptly filled with Circle A Folding Partitions. 

At right is shown an installation of extra high, Quiet- 
fold type doors at the Moline Junior High School, Moline, 
Illinois. These doors are twenty-six feet high and extend 
eighty feet across the gymnasium. Electrical operation pro- 
vides smooth, trouble-free control for extending or folding 
doors. Observe the absence of floor track, and the “clean- 


cut” appearance of the doors. 


Three types of Circle A Folding Partitions — Quietfold, 
Pairfold and Standardfold. Any surface. Choice of insulated 
or non-insulated construction. Overhead suspension, or floor 
support with floor track. Write today for new file size catalog. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 625 South 25th Street, 
Newcastle, Ind. Also manufacturers of: Circle A Rolling 
Partitions, School Wardrobes, Portable Wood or Steel 
Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands and 


Sectional Partitions. 
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Moline Jusier High School, Moline, Ill. Architect: Wm. H. Schulzke, Moline, Il. 


PARTITIONS 


Re? ; olin ae ae . Prirfold 








Washington 20 
( orrespondence 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S. Bureau of Education 
New President Wilson Teachers College 


Dr. Edgar C. Higbie, who has assumed the pres- 
idency of Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C., comes to the District of Columbia from 
the Eastern State Teachers College at Madison, S. 
Dak., where he had been president since 1921. He 
is the first president of the Washington institution, 
which has been raised to college standing this year 
from what was first a two-year and later a three- 
year normal school. Since the opening of the four- 
year college course in September last, the institu- 
tion has been under the charge of Miss Anna D. 
Halberg as acting head. And she will remain with 
the college in a responsible position. 

Dr. Higbie, who is well known in the educational 
world, is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, and has a master’s degree from the same in- 
stitution. He studied at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and received a doctorate from that 
institution in 1921, going from there to the presi- 
dency of the South Dakota institution. He was for 
seven years superintendent of the West Central 
School and Experiment Station of the University of 
Minnesota, and has been on the summer faculty of 
Boston University and Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. - 


Reduced Street-Car Fares for School Children 


By a recent act of Congress, children attending 
public and private schools in the District of Col- 
umbia are permitted to ride on street cars and 
busses, en route to or from school, for 3 cents. In 
the past they have always paid full fare, 10 cents 
for a single fare, or 4 tokens for 30 cents. Under 
the new fare rate, transfers are allowed without 
extra charge. Cash fares from pupils are not ac- 
cepted they must buy strip tickets from the car 
conductors or from other authorized agents of the 


car companies or bus lines. An attempt was made 
to have the tickets sold by the teachers of the 
various schools, but this plan was not accepted by 
the school authorities because of the extra work put 
upon the teachers. Teachers are required to sign 
identification cards which children use when ob- 
taining tickets. Students attending night schools 
are permitted the 3-cent rate, which is for pupils 
under 18 years of age. 


National Oratorical Contest 


Preliminary contests are being held throughout 
the United States to select candidates for the an- 
nual national oratorical contests at which one boy 
or girl from each of the seven areas compete for 
prizes and for the honor of representing the coun- 
try in the international contest. The contest began 
with local eliminations in individual high schools, 
both public and private, and the winners in the 
various schools contest again in local areas. From 
these winners the representative of each of the 
seven areas is selected by public contest. 

In the Capital area, one of the seven, 65 high 
schools are entered in the contest. A total of 16,889 
pupils in these schools entered the local school 
tryouts. 


Education of Negroes in the United States 


Interesting data relative to the schools for Ne- 
groes in the United States have been compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education. They show that there 
were in 1927-28 approximately 3,212,950 Negro 
children of from 5 to 17 years of age inclusive. Of 
this number 71.4 per cent was enrolled in schools, 
but the average daily attendance was only 72.5 
per cent and the average number of days attended 
by each pupil in the year 95. All the above data 
are from 17 southern states and the District of 
Columbia, where separate statistics for white and 
Negro schools are kept. 

In the same area there are 2,201,221 Negro 
children in elementary schools, 92,624 in high 
schools, 18,604 in universities and colleges, and 
11,527 in teacher-training schools both public and 
private. 


Appropriations for the Washington Schools 
for 1931-32 


Congress has passed the annual District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, which includes money 
for the public schools for the year 1931-32. The 
bill provides a total of $13,136,500 for the opera- 
tion of the schools during the year. Of the total, 
$850,000 is devoted to board-of-education and su- 
perintendent’s office expenses, $6,399,200 to sala- 
ries of teachers and librarians, $834,670 to the 
care of buildings and grounds, $2,720,000 to new 
buildings and additions to buildings, and $513,000 
to repairs to school buildings. 

The appropriation bill contains provisos con- 
cerning administrative affairs better left to the 
discretion of the board of education. Among these 
might be quoted: 

“No part of any appropriation shall be paid to 
any person employed under or in connection with 
the public schools of the District who shall solicit, 
receive, or permit to be solicited or received, on 
any school premises, any subscription or donation 
of money or other thing of value, from any pupil 
for presentation of testimonials to school officials, 
or for any purpose, except as authorized by the 
board of education at a meeting upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of schools.” 

‘“‘No money appropriated for furniture and equip- 
ment for the public schools of the District of 
Columbia shall be expended, unless the requisitions 
of the board shall be approved by the Commis- 
sioners of the District, or by the purchasing office; 
and the auditor for the District acting for the 
Commissioners.” 

“No part of the appropriations for schools shall 
be used for instructing children under 5 years of - 
age, except children entering during the first half 
of the school year who will be 5 years of age by 
November 1, 1931, and children entering during 
the second half of the school year who will be 5 
years of age by March 15, 1932.” 

Annual Directory of the U. S. Office of Education 

The Educational Directory for 1931 published 
each year by the U. S. Office of Education is just 
off the press. Copies may be obtained from the 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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SUPREMACY « « Through 
Unfailing Adherence to High 
— Standards of Quality 


The high regard which engineers of public tele- 
phone companies show for Strowger Dial telephone 
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equipment is based on long familiarity with 
Strowger quality. They know that, while it is easily 
possible to select equipment whose first cost is 
low, no other type of equipment is as economiccl 
in the long run as Strowger. 


These facts deserve the most careful consid- 
eration on the part of school executives or archi- 
tects who are faced with the responsibility of 
selecting interior telephone equipment for schools. 
For the telephones, switches and other apparatus 
which are used in the construction of Strowger 
P-A-X are exactly the same in-design and con- 
struction as those used for public service. They 





are built to meet the exacting needs of leading 
to § telephone companies and administrations in all 


ri School officials and school archi- parts of the world. 


pil & ee an ee oe Strowger engineers will be glad to make a 


- . eager to assist in the planning of a : ; : ; 

_ suitatite welamhene leyeut for eny survey of any school project calling for interior 
i school—present or prospective. telephone equipment and recommend accordingly. 
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Py a TT Automatic Electric Inc. 
5 Factory and General Offices 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Sales and Service Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Washington 
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Awning Type Windows 
Excel For Schools 


Donovan Universal 
Awning Type Windows 


are hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 
able for the modern needs of school build- 
ings. Recommended and in wide use to 
meet lighting and ventilating require- 
ments. Sturdy, attractive and economical. 


Complete information sent on request 


April, 1931 
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1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Universal Window Company 


Hawthorne School, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Arch. Ralph C. Flewellin) 








(Concluded from Page 78) 
Superintendent of Public Documents for 30 cents. 
This year it is in three parts. Approximately 12,000 
names are given of persons in the more responsible 
educational positions. 

Appropriations for the U. S. Office of Education 
for 1931-32 

Congress has approved the annual appropriation 
for the U. S. Office of Education. By it, $280,000 
is provided for salaries of the employees of the 
Office, and $25,000 for traveling expenses. Money 
for Offices, furniture, supplies, and printing is 
carried in the general appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

For the special survey of secondary education 
begun over a year ago, $75,000 is provided, and 
for the study of teacher training begun during the 
present year, $80,000 is appropriated. A third sur- 
vey is authorized with $50,000 appropriated for 
the first year’s work. This is a study of the sources 
and apportionment of school revenues and their 
expenditure. 

The Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill contains two recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior affecting the Office. One is 
the transfer of the work of administration of the 
schools of Alaska for Indians and Eskimos to the 
Indian Office of the Department; the other is the 
transfer of the care of the reindeer herds from 
the Office of Education to the Governor of Alaska 
who, in turn, is responsible to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The bill includes in the allotment for the 
Indian Office the funds for education of the natives 
of Alaska, and in the Alaska appropriation the 
funds formerly allotted the Office of Education 
for the reindeer work. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Receives Recognition of 

Exhibitor Association 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, president of the Tennessee 
State Normal School at Clarksville, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education from 1910 to 1921, was 
awarded the trophy given each year at the Exhibi- 
tors’ Banquet at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in recognition of outstanding achievements 
in education. In appreciation of this the members 
of the Bureau of Education staff who served un- 


der Dr. Claxton sent him a special congratulatory 
letter. 
1932 Meeting of the Department of Superintendence 

Washington has been practically decided upon 
for the 1932 meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The selection of the meeting place is 
left each year to the Executive Committee. This is 
composed this year of the officers elected at the 
Detroit meeting: President, Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia: first vice- 
president, N. R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas; second 
vice-president, George C. Bush, S. Pasadena, Calif. ; 
executive secretary, S. D. Shankland, Washington, 
D. C.; Executive Committee, P. C. Stetson, In- 
dianapolis, D. E. Weglein, Baltimore, C. B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, and H. S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y. 

The city of Washington can take care of the 
meeting in acceptable shape, having plenty of ho- 
tels, good auditoriums, sectional meeting places, and 
a suitable hall for exhibits. Attendance will prob- 
ably exceed the 12,000 in attendance at the Detroit 
meeting, because of the unusual attractions of 
Washington as a meeting place for conventions. 
A factor in the selection of Washington is the 
George Washington Bi-Centennial Celebration in 
the District of Columbia that year. This observance 
takes the form of an all-year celebration centering 
about seven principal national holidays. The prin- 
cipal observance will be on February 22, at the 
time of the meeting of the Department. The prin- 
cipal part of that day’s program, except an address 
by the President of the United States, will be given 
to the superintendents. 

Roper Appointed to Washington School Board 

Mr. Daniel C. Roper has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of education for the District of 
Columbia, to succeed the late Dr. C. F. Carusi, 
his appointment expiring June 30, 1932. 

Mr. Roper is well known throughout the United 
States, as he served as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue during the last half of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. Prior to that, he was first assistant post- 
master general and later vice-president of the 
Tariff Commission. From 1900 to 1910 he served 
as expert special agent of the Census Bureau. He 
is a South Carolinian by birth, and served in the 
South Carolina legislature for one term. 
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Chicago is a city of extremes, in school districts 
as well as in other respects. Some children are born 
in congested tenement neighborhoods and grow up 
without ever having seen a live cow, a sheep, or a 
hog. There are densely crowded sections close in 
to the Loop where there are no trees to be seen for 
miles. The only birds are sparrows and pigeons, 
and the only animals are dogs, cats, and occasion- 
ally horses. On the other hand, there are within this 
city of 3,375,000 inhabitants, areas so sparsely set- 
tled that even wild animals may be seen. Within a 
hundred yards of one of the small public schools a 
mother possum and her brood were recently cap- 
tured. Every day crows may be seen sitting in the 
school-yard trees, or flying overhead. Once in a 
while mink and raccoon travel along the river bank 
a short distance away from the school building. 
Squirrels, chipmunks, snakes, pheasants, and all 
kinds of wild song birds may be seen in season by 
the children — scores of meadow larks, bluebirds, 
wild canaries, cardinals, woodpeckers, creepers, 
jays, and others. In the spring these Chicago school 
children may go out at recess and see violets, sweet 
williams, bloodroot, buttercups, and dozens of other 
wild flowers. And it is literally true, that there are 
thousands of trees growing in natural woods imme- 
diately surrounding this school. The reason for this 
strange fact is that the 950-acre Caldwell Forest 
Preserve extends into the city of Chicago, and the 
Edgebrook School is located within this preserve 
(named after the famous half-breed chieftain, 
Sauganash or Billy Caldwell, who was so instru- 
mental in saving the whites of Old Fort Dearborn 
from massacre in 1828). A family may move to 
Chicago and find practically any kind of neighbor- 
hood desired to live in, but the schools are of uni- 
form quality for every part of the great city. 

From less than 500 inhabitants in 1830, to more 
than 3,370,000 inhabitants one hundred years later, 
is the story of Chicago’s growth in population. The 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Lowest Cost Automatic Heat 
For The Modern School | 
























Spencer Magazine Feed 
Duplex V-type Grates 


The economical small size fuel used 
in the Spencer, feeds automatically 
from a storage magazine at each side, 
to the sloping grates, as fast or slow 
as the fire demands. In moderate 
weather when the full capacity of 
One of the complete line of Spencer Steel the boiler is not required, an added 


Tubular Boilers; combination water tube and economy may be obtained by using 
fire tube construction. only one of the double grates. 





HERE are two costs in connection with every school heating plant installation: initial cost and oper- 

ating cost. Of these, the operating cost is by far the more important, because it is continuous. Spencer 

Magazine Feed Heaters furnish automatic heat at lowest cost by burning clean, safe, dependable No. 1 
Buckwheat Anthracite at $6 less a ton than the larger sizes, and at a considerable saving as compared with 
bituminous. In localities where hard coal is not so readily available, small size by-product Coke may be used 
at a marked saving. 


Spencer Magazine Feed Heaters also make possible another economy. The natural gravity feed “stoker” con- 
struction cuts janitor expense, by greatly reducing the time required for boiler attention. 


Actual school heating experience shows that Spencer Heaters provide Automatic Heat at the Lowest Cost 
per Square Foot of Radiation. We will be glad to check your school building and give you your present cost 
per square foot of radiation, as compared with Spencer-Heated school buildings in your vicinity. For more 
than 30 years, Spencer Automatic Heat has successfully heated hundreds of school buildings of all types. 
The constant depth of fuel bed, assured with the Spencer sloping grate, gives even, uniform heat, which 
keeps the school room always at a comfortable and healthful temperature. 


Spencer Magazine Feed Heaters are built in sizes, capacities guaranteed, to meet the heating requirements of 
school buildings of every size and type. Write for descriptive literature. 







SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Spencer Heater Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


oPENCE h 


Magazine Feed 


HEATERS 


for stcam,vapor or hot water 
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Increased efficiency, time saving, reduced interruptions and the 
many special service features make school telephones a practical 


NECESSITY for best results. 
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equipment. 


Our complete co-operation during negotiation, planning and installation is followed 
by our continued interest for years after the system is installed. 
Investigate—request call by our representative. 


THe NORTH ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 








(Concluded from Page 80) 
school membership has grown even greater because 
only 5.5 per cent of the total population were en- 
rolled in school a century ago, whereas 16 per cent 
of the present population are in the public schools, 
one out of every six persons. 





A Century’s Growth 
Per cent of 


School City Population Enrolled 
Year Enrollment Population in School 
1830 25 450 5.5 per cent 
1840 onT 4,479 ta 
1850 1,919 29,963 6.4 
1860 16,547 199,206 3.1 
1870 38,939 289,977 13.4 


1880 59,562 
1890 135,541 


503,185 11.8 
1,099,850 12.5 


1900 255,861 1,698,575 15.0 
1910 301,172 2,185,283 1337 
1920 393,918 2,701,705 14.6 
1930 541,302 3,373,753 16.0 


The enrollment in the public schools of Chicago 
today, is more than the total city population fifty 
years ago, in 1880. 

The expenditure for replacement of broken win- 
dowpanes in the Chicago public schools is tremen- 
dous, and the amount grows larger annually. During 
the past five years the expenditures have been as 
follows: 





re ee $110,246 
| ee 144,340 
PUES) S30 servieeas 158,244 
BUED sc escoaee 122,155 (11 months) 
BGOO sh biwaevces 162,237 


If some means could be found for preventing 
glass breakage, a new half-million-dollar elementary 
school could be built every three years from the 
salvage. 

Among the reports of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation for the year 1867 is found an examination 
for prospective ‘teachers in the subject, “Orthogra- 
phy and Definitions.” It appears as follows: 

“Correct the following: 

Preffering the kornelion hues, and seperateing the 
innuendoes, I will simply state that a peddlars 
poney ate a pottatoe out of the waggin while its 
owner anounst that he was a travveller, and had 
for sale jewellerey, stastionary and every conseav- 





A CHICAGO PUPIL SAFETY PATROL IN 
“WET WEATHER” UNIFORM 


ible article of dry-goods, and confest considerable 
embarasment, as he was not only nearly phrenzied, 
but was almost sick with an eggsajjerated attack 
of tizzic, besides his ordinary afflixion of kronik 
diarear.” 


THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. L. D. Burrus, director of research and statis- 
tics, of the department of public instruction, Olym- 
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« « MODERN SCHOOLS REQUIRE 
hicnenes TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


There is a modern North ’All-Relay’ system to meet the 
telephone needs of ANY school from the ten room 
High School to the complete University plant. 

Moderate cost, long life, reliable service, 
maintenance and adaptability unlimited are some of the 
reasons why so many schools have adopted “Alll-Relay”’ 


negligible 


Ease and minimum expense for changes and_additions 
are valuable features. 


—___ pe 7S _ 


*ALL-RELAY” 


AUTOMATIC 
pea SS 


pia, Wash., has issued an interesting report, in 
which he gives statistics covering the cost of trans- 
portation in the State of Washington. 

There is a total of 1,856 school districts in the 
39 counties of the state, of which 908 are provided 
with transportation systems. These 908 systems 
cover a total of 1,718 routes, with the busses 
covering an average travel distance of 8 miles in 
a one-way trip, and an average time of 36 minutes 
in completing the trip. 

The largest number of routes is in King county, 
where the busses travel 5.6 miles one way, con- 
suming an average of 26.7 minutes on each one- 
way trip. The smallest number of routes is in Gar- 
field county, with 5 routes, and an average of 8.8 
miles in each one-way trip, and consuming 32 
minutes on each trip. 

The 39 counties of the state operate a total of 
1,261 busses, 317 cars, 15 wagons, and 4 boats. 
There are 626 district-owned conveyances in full 
operation. A total of 46,557 pupils are transported, 
including 31,330 pupils in elementary schools, and 
15,227 in high schools. Of the entire group of 
drivers, 271 are older students, 122 are teachers, 
and 1,204 comprise other persons who are em- 
ployed to act as drivers. The average monthly 
salary of the drivers amounts to $43.18, and the 
average monthly cost of contracted vehicles is 
$94.35. 

The total amount spent for transportation in 
the 39 counties is estimated at $64,837, and the 
average yearly cost per route amounts to $965. The 
highest cost is in Whitman county, where the 
expenditure was $1,063, and the average yearly 
cost amounted to $1,241. The lowest cost was in 
Asotin county, where there was an average yearly 
cost of $582. The average yearly cost per route 
was more than $1,000 in 15 counties, and more 
than $600 in 23 counties. The total expenditure 
for transportation was more than $1,000 in 16 
counties, and more than $3,000 in 6 counties. The 
average yearly cost per pupil transported was 
$34.25. The average yearly cost per pupil was more 
than $100 in 14 counties, and more than $50 in 
14 counties. The smallest yearly cost per pupil 
was $19. 
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NDOOR swimming can be as 

free from noise as the quiet pool 
of boyhood days. Universities, as 
well as high schools, are finding 
that noise can be effectually muffled 
by a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cork- 
oustic. The booming echoes, so 
typical of swimming pools, are 
entirely absent. For here the cork 
panels absorb sound, prevent the 
annoying reverberations. 

In other places, too, Corkoustic 
will help your school. Classrooms, 
library, gymnasium, lunchroom— 
all should be freed from disturbing 
sounds. The dignified, natural brown 
of Corkoustic is readily adapted to 
the many styles of decoration found 
in these rooms. Colors and designs, 
if desired, are easily obtained with 
cold-water paints and stencils. 
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Since Corkoustic isa QS :% 
cork product it 
serves as an efficient in- 
sulation against heat and 
cold. Rooms lined with rN 


also \ | y 


\ 


Corkoustic are warmer 
in winter and cooler in 
summer. Fuel costs are 
reduced, too, since heat leakage is 
prevented. 


Write for Free Book and Samples 


Let us tell you how your school 
may be sound quieted at reasonable 
cost. A copy of the book “‘Acoustical 
Correction” which gives full data 
on Corkoustic, and samples of this 
material, will be sent you free. Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Armstrong: 
Company, 954 Concord 


Street, Lancaster, Penna. — Product 
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Besides reducing noise in this college natatorium, 
the pure cork composition of Armstrong's Cork- 
oustic effectively insulates the ceiling. Moisture 
will not condense to form unsightly streaks. The 
cost of heating the building is reduced, too, by the 
insulating properties of Corkoustic. 


/ 
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To reduce noise and absorb vibration 
in all types of moving machinery in 
school buildings, we recommend the use 
of Armstrong’s Cork Machinery Isola- 
tion. Write for our pamphlet giving 
data and details on this resilient cork 


cushion for your equipment. 


If you use a bulletin board write for 


samples and prices of Armstrong’s 
Cork Bulletin and Tack Boards. 





Armstrong's CORKOUSTIC 


The modern acoustical,insulating treatment 
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Sanitary, Economical 
Shower Compartments 


HE major requirements for shower compartments 


are absolute sanitation and cleanliness. Alberene 
Stone because of its close-grained density, is practically 
non-absorbent, assuring not only ease of cleaning and 
sanitation but long life. Being highly resistant to 
acids and alkalis, this Virginia soapstone can be said 
to be non-staining. The natural light blue-grey color 
is pleasing and harmonious. 


These qualities plus the structural soundness of 
Alberene compartments make for permanence and 
economy because there is no expense for upkeep or 
repairs. Its use provides non-slip floors—wet or dry. 


Complete data and specifications are contained in 
our Bulletin which will be sent gladly on request. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York City 


Boston, Chicago, Newark, N. J., Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Rochester. Quarries and Mills, at 
Schuyler, Virginia. 















Branches: 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, 


Neat | 
WELL PROTECTED 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Reflect | 








Boisterous, care-free, irresponsible children are safe at 
play only when protected by dependable fence. 


Playground fence that is both sturdy and attractive reflects 
credit on those responsible for its installation. 


Continental Chain-Link Fence is CORRECT IN EVERY 
DETAIL. Erected under the supervision of experienced 
fence engineers, it will harmonize with the environment 
and render long years of useful service. We shall gladly 
advise with you concerning your fence requirements; no 
obligation, of course. Write us today. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Distributors in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of: Chain-Link, Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence and Gates; 


Billets, Rods, Wire, Nails and Barbed Wire; Black, 


Galvanized and Roofing Sheets (150) 


CONTINENTAL 


TRADE MARK 
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Figure 272-A 
B&S 90° or Quarter Bend 
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Figure 273-A 
B&S T-Y Fitting 
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These institutions are equipped with 


WEST be pa UNIVERSITY 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Fig. 271 
Straight Length B&S Pipe 
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Why? 


KNIGHT-WARE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 


all of Chemistry 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 


Chemistry Building 
Hygiene Building 
Biology Building 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Biology Building 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 
PENN STATE COLLEGE 
Chemistry Building 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Mining Engineering Hall 
BATTELLE MEMORIAL 
Chemistry Laboratory 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Pulp & Paper Research Bldg. 


COLUMBIA PRESBYTERIAN 
Hospital Centre « 


equipment. 


New York City 
804 World Bldg. 
Beekman 1657 


San Francisco 


Douglas 375 





—Choice of the Leaders 


Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
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Because itis.... 


Positively acid, alkali and corrosion proof regardless of 
strength or temperature of solution . 
and resists abrasion to the highest degree .. . 


. . Tough and Durable 


Economically and easily installed. Hung in the same man- 
ner as any other material, one hanger per length on horizontal 
lines and one support per ten feet on vertical risers only being 
required. Joints are economically made and easily poured and 
will withstand fully 20 pounds pressure... 


Less expensive than silica irons and most other acid proof 


Permanent. Will last the life of the building in which 
it is installed. 


We are prepared to supply you with any size, type or design of 
Fittings, either standard or special, that you may require. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


149 SETTLEMENT STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
1600 Arch Street 230 N. Canal Street Ist National Life Bldg. 
Rittenhouse 6300-6301 Franklin 4658 Main 1784 


Niagara Falls 
309 United Office Bldg. 


Niagara Falls 507 


Montreal, Que. 
1307 Notre Dame St.,West 


* Main 2625 








cfchool Law 


School Lands and Funds 


Home-rule charter provisions relating to school 
matters must harmonize with the state constitution 
and the statutes relating thereto (Minn. constitu- 
tion, art. 4, § 36, and art 8, § 1, 3; Minn. statutes 
of 1927, §§ 2958, 2962). — Board of Education of 
City of Minneapolis v. Houghton, 233 Northwest- 
ern reporter 834, Minn. 

Statutes respecting the working cash fund in 
school districts leave amount that may be levied 
to the sound discretion of the board of education, 
but the courts may prevent an abuse of discretion 
(Ill. laws of 1930, special session, pp. 24, 49, 98, 
110). — Mathews v. City of Chicago, 174 North- 
eastern reporter 35, Iil. 


School-District Government 


The legislation has discretion to relax a rigid rule 
making absolute the liability of the school-district 
treasurer for school funds (Minn. constitution, art. 
9, § 12).— State v. Kaml, 233 Northwestern re- 
porter 802, Minn. 

A statute permitting the electors to authorize a 
school district to reimburse the school-district treas- 
urer for moneys paid on account of the loss of 
school funds in an insolvent bank was held not 
unconstitutional (Constitution U. S. art. 1, § 10). 
— State v. Kaml, 233 Northwestern reporter 802, 
Minn. 

_A county board of education is a quasi corpora- 
tion, an independent agency of the state for pur- 
poses enumerated in the statute. — Turk v. Board 
of Education of Monroe County, 131 Southern re- 
porter 436, Ala. 

A school district acting through the directors can 
only exercise the powers granted expressly to it, or 
necessarily implied or essential to its objects and 
purposes. — Seattle High School Chapter No. 200 
of American Federation of Teachers v. Sharples, 
293 Pacific reporter 994, Wash. 

A school-district’s treasurer, also the cashier of a 
depository bank, breached his duty by not notify- 








ing the school board that the bank was insolvent, 
rendering him liable for the district’s loss, though 
there was but one bank in the district. — Summit 
Independent School Dist. v. Lien, 233 Northwest- 
ern reporter 643, S. Dak. 

An action against a school district’s treasurer for 
refusing to account for school funds, and against 
his surety was held not premature because the 
term of the treasurer had not expired. — Summit 
Independent School Dist. v. Lien, 233 Northwest- 
ern reporter 643, S. Dak. 


School-District Property 


The home-rule charter provision, conferring pow- 
ers on a city planning commission was held not to 
require the commission’s approval as to the location 
of school buildings (Minn. special laws of 1878, 
c. 157, §§ 1, 7,9; Minn. constitution, art. 4, § 36; 
Minn. constitution, art. 8, § 1, 3; Minn. statutes of 
1927, §§ 2958, 2962).— Board of Education of 
City of Minneapolis v. Houghton, 233 Northwest- 
ern reporter 834, Minn. 

The adoption of a prescribed mode of contract 
under the statute is a jurisdictional prerequisite to 
the power of school directors to contract at all. — 
Shackleford v. Thomas, 32 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 810, Ark. 

A bond for the faithful performance of a school- 
construction contract gives no right of action on 
claims of persons employed by the contractor, in 
view of the requirement for a statutory bond (Calif. 
statutes of 1919, p. 487, § 1).— Summerbell v. 
Weller, 294 Pacific reporter 414, Calif. App. 

A statute requiring a bond for securing the per- 
formance of a public-works contract, though en- 
titled to liberal construction, must be confined 
within definite limits (29 Del. laws, c. 224).— 
Board of Public Education in Wilmington v. Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 152 Atlantic reporter 600, 
Del. Super. 

A surety on a bond securing the performance of 
a contract for the erection of a school building, if 
the condition of the bond conformed to the statute, 
would not be liable for materials furnished the sub- 
contractor (29 Del. laws, c. 224). — Board of Pub- 
lic Education in Wilmington v. Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., 152 Atlantic reporter 600, Del. Super. 


Want of authority in executing a contract cannot 
be supplied by any attempted ratification by a 
school director who did not sign the contract. — 
Shackleford v. Thomas, 32 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 810, Ark. 


School-District Taxation 


The duty to apply insurance money received for 
the destruction of a school on bonds issued to re- 
build the school is held a condition incident to, 
rather than limitation of, power to issue bonds 
(Ohio Gen. code, §§ 2293-15).— Hoffman v. 
Pounds, 173 Northeastern reporter 622, 36 Ohio 
App. 492. 

Bonds issued to rebuild a destroyed school pur- 
porting to be legal on their face, and sold pursuant 
to a public advertisement by the school district 
receiving the proceeds were held valid (Ohio Gen. 
code, §§ 2293-15, 2293-37). — Hoffman v. Pounds, 
173 Northeastern reporter 622, 36 Ohio App. 492. 

The word “accounts,” as used in a school budget 
statute, means a mere general statement, and not a 
detailed financial statement of items of receipts and . 
expenditures (Utah laws of 1925, c. 29, as amended 
by the laws of 1927, c. 75).— Tuttle v. Board of 
Education of Salt Lake City, 294 Pacific reporter 
294, Utah. 

A finding that the classification of titles and ac- 
counts as made by the school board in adopting a 
budget was equivalent to a general classification as 
shown by books and records of the board was held 
supported by the record (Utah laws of 1925, c. 29, 
as amended by the laws of 1927, c. 75). — Tuttle 
v. Board of Education of Salt Lake City, 294 
Pacific reporter 294, Utah. 


Teachers 


The position of public-school teacher becomes 
permanent after teaching the length of time re- 
quired by the teachers’ tenure act (Calif. political 
code, § 1609).— Francis v. Jones, 293 Pacific 
reporter 803, Calif. App. 

A school board had authority to adopt a resolu- 
tion that no persons should be employed or con- 
tinue in employment as a teacher while a member 
of the teachers’ association and requiring teachers 
to sign a declaration to that effect (Rem. comp. 
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Architect: Paul Hueber, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Blessed Sacrament School 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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@ SMOOTH ACTION 


Contractor: Shane Construction Co. 
Svracuse, N.Y. 


and photographs. 
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Circle A School Wardrobes are of the latest—most improved design. 
The workmanship is painstakingly accurate, to insure freedom from the 
“wobbles” and “rattles” that are likely to develop in less carefully con- 
structed doors and hardware. 


Choice of two styles—Pair and Group operation. In Pair operation, each 
pair of doors operates as a single unit. With Group operation, all doors 
are under the control of one master door. 


Doors swing into the wardrobe, leaving aisles unobstructed. Folding 
in pairs, the blackboard surfaces cannot be brushed against. Ball bearing 
hardware and well balanced construction give unusual ease of operation. 
Your request brings new file catalog with detailed descriptions, plans 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
690 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional 
Partitions, Steel or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 


ciRCLE A 
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statutes, §§ 4776, 4805-1). — Seattle High School 
Chapter No. 200 of American Federation of Teach- 
ers v. Sharples, 293 Pacific reporter 994, Wash. 

A statute relating to the organization of working- 
men and women had no application to a resolution 
of the school board not to employ teachers belong- 
ing to the association (Rem. Com. statutes, § 7611). 
— Seattle High School Chapter No. 200 of Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers v. Sharples, 293 Pacific 
reporter 994, Wash. 

A contract not accepted and mailed to the board 
of education until seventeen days after its receipt 
by the teacher and three days after the time fixed 
by the board, was held unenforceable. — Ward v. 
Board of Education of Harrison Twp. Rural School 
Dist. 173 Northeastern reporter 634, 36 Ohio 
App. 557. 

Teacher’s contracts were not, in determining 
whether three consecutive years had been com- 
pleted, to be construed in connection with a statute 
fixing the school year (4 complete statutes of 1910, 
p. 4763, § 106a; p. 4804, § 238; p. 4973, § 10.— 
Carroll v. State Board of Education, 152 Atlantic 
reporter 339, 8 N. J. Misc. R. 859, N. J. Sup. 

A teacher’s contract is the entire contract for per- 
sonal service for a school term of nine months. — 
Auran v. Mentor School Dist. No. 1 of Divide 
County, 233 Northwestern reporter 644, N. Dak. 

A teacher cannot employ, nor require a school 
board to accept, a substitute in the performance of 
services she contracted to perform.—Auran v. 
Mentor School Dist. No. 1 of Divide County, 233 
Northwestern reporter 644, N. Dak. 

A teacher’s contract is discharged by sickness in- 
capacitating her from performing services, and the 
performance is excused. — Auran v. Mentor School 
Dist. No. 1 of Divide County, 233 Northwestern 
reporter 644, N. Dak. 

A teacher’s recovery for a breach of the employ- 
ment contract is prima facie the sum stipulated to 
be paid for her services, less the sums the: plaintiff 
has, or might, with reasonable diligence, have 
earned. — School Dist. No. 60 of Ellis County v. 
Crabtree, 294 Pacific reporter 171, Okla. 

The burden is on a school district to plead and 
prove, in mitigation of damages, that a teacher 


might with reasonable diligence, have obtained 
profitable employment during the remainder of the 
term. — School Dist. No. 60 of Ellis County v. 
Crabtree, 294 Pacific reporter 171, Okla. 

A teacher suing for a breach of employment con- 
tract need not allege or prove ability to procure 
other employment. — School Dist. No. 60 of Ellis 
County v. Crabtree, 294 Pacific reporter 171, Okla. 

A teacher whose contract was terminated before 
three years’ service was without the benefit of a 


statute relating to service during good behavior and 
efficiency (4 complete statutes of 1910, p. 4763, 
§ 106a).— Carroll v. State Board of Education, 
152 Atlantic reporter 339, 8 N. J. Misc. 859, N. 
J. Sup. 

A permanent teacher can only be deprived of her 
right to teach by and after filing written charges 
against her and a hearing had thereon (Calif. pol. 
code, § 1609.— Francis v. Jones, 293 Pacific re- 
porter 803, Calif. App. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 124, RICHMOND HILL, QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY 
Walter C. Martin, Architect of the Board of Education 
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Easy to clean—even 
when this happens 
J-M Tile Flooring can be 
kept clean with the minimum 
of work. Ordinary stains such 
as ink can be wiped off with- 
out leaving any blemishes or 
other marks. It cleans with 
ordinary soap and water. 











Malcomson and Higginbotham, Architects 
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URABILITY...beauty...safety... 

these three qualities most desirable 
in a school floor, Johns-Manville Tile 
Flooring offers you—at low cost. 


Mud and water tracked in on rainy 
days will not injure this tough waterproof 
floor—inks and ordinary acids will not 
stain it. It is impervious 
to burns—the tiles will 
not come loose. The attrac- 
tive colors do not fade. 
Johns-ManvilleTile Floor- 
ing stands every abuse that 
careless, lively feet can im- 
pose on floors. Beautiful 
when new—it retains its 


Johns-Manville 77/¢ flooring 


low-cost flooring. Free booklet—‘‘Johns-Manville 
Tile Flooring” will be sent you promptly. Either call 
the Johns-Manville local office or address Johns- 
Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, New York City, or 
159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


PpPaooucrTs 





School floors * 
must be 
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good appearance after years of hard 
knocks that quickly destroy ordinary 
flooring. 

In spite of its resistance to wear, Johns- 
Manville Tile Flooring has a perceptible 
resiliency that takes the noise out of 
hard heels and hurrying footsteps—that 
insures a safety and freedom from ac- 
cidents that every school superintendent 
will appreciate. No student will be in- 
jured by slipping on this floor. 


Attractive and pleasing in appearance 
Johns-Manville Tile Flooring is made in 
a variety of colors and with tiles both 
oblong and square to permit an endless 
variety of designs. 


TYPE A 
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BUILT FOR 






ANY MAKE 


CHASSIS WITH 


A SUITABLE 


WHEEL BASE 


AND FRAME 






LENGTH 


THE “SIDE WINDOW” DESIGN CONTRIBUTES GREATLY TO THE 
SAFETY FACTOR IN A SCHOOL BUS 


BEFORE PURCHASING A SCHOOL BUS SEE THE SIDE WINDOWS IN A YORK-HOOVER BUS 
This Is Only One of a Number of Outstanding Features That Our Engineers Have Developed to Protect 


Your Children From Possible Injury 








A Fleet of York-Hoover Buses Receiving Their Precious Burden 


We are planning to have a copy of our New Catalog No. 57, telling all about 


School Bus Body Equipment, in the hands of every County Superintendent in the 
United States. Did you get yours? If not write to 


YORK -HOOVER BODY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


TWO ROW SEATING 
THREE ROW SEATING 


FOUR ROW SEATING 










CROSSWISE SEATING 


18 TO 62 CHILDREN 







CAPACITIES 










FIGURING 12 INCHES 





| TO EACH CHILD 












A SCHOOL JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOL 


A school for janitor-engineers has been conducted 
at Pittsburg, Kans., under the auspices of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, for the past four 
years. A printed report just issued shows the activi- 
ties engaged in at the summer school which cover 
five-day programs. 

From the list of program subjects provided an 
idea may be formed as to the nature of the school. 
Aside from general discussions on the janitor and 
his relations to the school and the community, 
such subjects as the following are treated: 

Mops and Mopping; Cleaning Terrazzo Floors 

Cleaning and Oiling of Wood Floors 

Repair of Locks; Adjustment and Repair of 
Door Checks 

Using Soaps and Soap Powders 

Principles of Ventilation; Testing for Air Circu- 
lation 

Judging Quality of Coal; Buying Coal on a Heat 
Basis 

Keeping the Power Plant Clean; Summer Care 
of Heating Plants 

Systematic Checking for Needed Repairs; Care 
and Repair of Steam Pumps 

Repair of Electrical Fixtures and Appliances 

Blackboard and Eraser Cleaning 

Dusters and Dusting; Cleaning Windows; Dis- 
infectants 

Toilets and Drinking Fountains — Cleaning and 
Care 

Care of Electric Motors; 
Floors; Discussion 

Plumbing Measurements; Taking Care of Ex- 
pansion 

Plumbing Repair; Fixing Leaks, Toilets, Fix- 
tures, and Traps 

Care of Lawns and Shrubs 

The standard supplies, tools, and equipment 
necessary for the successful operation of a school 


Painting Cement 


plant as related to the janitor-engineer service are 
enumerated. The housekeeping duties are outlined 
in detail. The school enjoys a good attendance and 
its work is accepted with considerable enthusiasm 
and interest. 


RULES GOVERNING SCHOOL JANITORS 


The Chicago board of education has been asked 
to adopt rules and regulations governing janitors 
in the employ of the schools. The proposed rules 
read as follows: 

Appointment. Appointment of janitors shall be 
made pursuant to the provisions of an act entitled, 
“An Act to Regulate Civil Service in Cities.” 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the janitor to pro- 
tect the interests of the board of education in every 
possible manner. He shall use the strictest economy 
compatible with the supplies furnished and the 
good service demanded. . 

Sec. 2. The janitor shall receive his orders from 
the engineer-custodian. 

Sec. 3. Janitors shall be entitled to sick leave in 
accordance with the rules of the board of education 
and Civil Service Commission. 

Sec. 4. Janitors shall be allowed vacation on the 
following basis, viz.: For less than one year’s serv- 
ice, one day for each month of actual service. For 
more than one year and up to 15 years, two weeks. 
For more than 15 years, three weeks. 

Sec. 5. The janitor shall be on duty 44 hours per 
week; 8 hours each Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, and 4 hours Saturday. 

Sec. 6. The janitor shall be paid overtime for all 
time worked in excess of the aforementioned 44 
hours per week at the rate of $1.14 per hour except 
when the work is done on Saturday afternoons, Sat- 
urday evenings, Sundays and holidays, when the 
rate shall be $1.52 per hour. A minimum of 4 
hours shall be allowed on all Sunday and holiday 
work. A proportionate increase of overtime to the 
increase in pay. 

Sec. 7. The necessary amount of janitor help 
required for each school building shall be one jan- 
itor for each 20,000 square feet in floor area. 
Another janitor shall be employed where there are 
10,000 square feet or more above the regular 20,000 
square feet. 





Sec. 8. Extra janitor help shall be added to the 
above quota in buildings where extra cleanings, 
scrubbings or large amount of sidewalks, yards and 
shrubbery makes such additional help necessary, as 
will be agreed upon by the business manager of the 
board of education and a representative from the 
School Janitors’ Union No. 46. 

Sec. 9. For night schools, community centers, 
and activities other than regular day schools, the 
amount of janitor help will be based on Section 7, 
and the amount of the building used. 

Sec. 10. Transfers. A janitor shall not be trans- 
ferred except by agreement with the business man- 
ager and representative of School Janitors’ Union, 
Local No. 46. 


URGE SCHOOL BUILDING TO HELP 
JOBLESS 


Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity, speaking in a radio address under the aus- 
pices of the President’s Emergency Committee on 
Employment, urged colleges and universities to pro- 
vide employment by undertaking construction and 
repairs. 

Chancellor Brown put forth the plea that uni- 
versities, colleges, and other educational institu- 
tions begin to expand their building operations dur- 
ing the time of unemployment. He pointed out that 
to erect a building at this time is to take advantage 
of the low cost of material, to relieve unemploy- 
ment, and to quicken the activity of all those in- 
dustries which are tributary to building construc- 
tion. It serves to accentuate the upward turn from 
a period of discouragement and inactivity. 

“As regards new construction,” said Chancellor 
Brown, “the advantages are most enjoyed by insti- 
tutions which have had the foresight to project 
their plans of building and landscape for a long 
time to come. They are ready to answer questions 
as to type of building and architecture, and what 
particular location is most imperatively needed. 
More fortunate still are those institutions which 
have plans matured, dreams ready for realization, 
and all things ready for the auspicious moment. 
All of our educational institutions, no matter how 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Which depicts the lighting in your schools 
. | 
Many so-called “backward” school children are not backward at all, but simply handicapped by 
Jni- § 
us- & improper lighting—unbalanced lighting. Balanced Lighting weighs the advantages, for a given pur- 
on ( 
we pose, of all types of fixtures and glassware. It determines proper application 
FOR BALANCED ° . e e ° 
ani. LIGHTING, WEIGH: of the unit chosen (See chart at left). There is a Graybar lighting specialist 
“4 Horizontal Reflected 
- Ligh vs. plare can 1 1 1 1 > 
oo —— — waiting to help you secure the best lighting — Balanced Lighting. The 
age Light é e . . Suara acreee 
oy- Thetow _ coupon will bring you further information. Gray ha 
in- Depths — us. Shadows 
_ faaet = OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lor ya Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
sti- Showing how various factors Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about BALANCED LIGHTING. ASBJ4-31 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


against wear. 











country. 
these experts can be arranged 
without cost or obligation! 





Complete Floor Maintenance 
In One Operation ..... 


SHINE- ALL—vill clean all your floors—whether 


they are of wood, linoleum, rubber, 
cork, flexotile, terrazzo, slate or tile! And remember— 
SHINE-ALL does more than clean your floors! Every 
time it is applied it imparts a pleasing, lustrous finish 
and leaves a thin filler coating which protects them 


“NEUT”—the symbol of Hillyard Quality and Service 
which is represented by trained Floor Maintenance 
Engineers in all principal cities and sections of the 
A consultation with one of 


ONEX-SEAL 


TRADE MARK REG. 


A preparation that is a tried and proved seal and finish 
for flexotile, tile, marble, slate and terrazzo floors. One 
coat seals, two coats seal and polish! 


SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Mo. U.S. A. 


This advertisement is one of a series showing installations of leading floor manufacturers. 
Copyright 1931 





Courtesy of the Flexotile 
Floor Co., Rockford, 


Illinois. 















(Continued from Page 88) 
well housed and equipped, have those gaps which 
could be filled this year with double glory to the 
givers and double gain to the whole community.” 


BUILDING NEWS 


¢ New York, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted its largest building program, calling for 85 
new schools and playgrounds to cost between $65,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000. The 1931 program pro- 
vides for 85 new buildings in five boroughs, to 
house elementary, high, and special schools, with 
accommodations for 100,000 pupils on a full-time 
basis. The construction schedule aims to concen- 
trate relief for the more rapidly growing areas of 
the city, particularly in Queens, Brooklyn, and 
Bronx boroughs. It eliminates as far as possible 
the remaining short-time classes in the elementary 
schools and makes the largest reduction ever at- 
tempted in part-time instruction in the high schools. 

4 The several school buildings of Cadiz, Ohio, are 
to be equipped with plaques, noting date of erec- 
tion, personnel of board of education, name of 
architect, and contractors. The plaques are to be 
made of a combination of finest wood and bronze. 

4 Alhambra, Calif. The school board has 
awarded the contract for a 2-story elementary 
school, to cost $115,000. Mr. R. C. Farrell, of 
Alhambra, is the architect. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. George F. Womrath, 
business superintendent of schools, has recently 
outlined a new program of repairs, alterations, and 
improvements to school buildings, involving an ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000. Mr. Womrath pointed 
out that the present large expenditure for repair 
operations has become necessary because the board 
of estimate has failed over a period of years to 
grant the necessary funds for actual needs. 


4 West Allis, Wis. The school board is facing 
the problem of additional school accommodations. 
According to enrollment figures, there has been an 
increase of 310 students in the past year. Both the 
junior and senior high schools are overcrowded at 
the present time. 

¢ Tacoma, Wash. The school board has esti- 
mated that a material increase must be made in 


the means of housing the high-school students dur- 
ing the next two years. Both high schools are seri- 
ously overcrowded, which has resulted in disciplin- 
ary problems, overlarge classes, and congestion in 
corridors. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. A booklet on school-building 
designed and edited by Galen B. Sargent, assistant 
superintendent of schools, has recently been issued 
by the school board. The booklet outlines the 
school-building program since 1921 and gives a de- 
scription of the architectural design, the accommo- 
dations, and the construction costs of each school. 
The program, which includes the erection of twelve 
schools, will be completed next September with the 
opening of the Donmoyer School. 


4Providence, R. I. The school board and the 
city council have recently taken steps toward a con- 
tinuance of school-building operations during the 
coming year. Plans have been prepared for three 
district senior high schools, and for additional ele- 
mentarv buildings. During the past five years, prog- 
ress has been made in the development of platoon 
schools, with library, gymnasium, and other special 
facilities. During the coming year, the last of a 
series of eight junior high schools will be completed, 
at a total cost for the eight buildings of more than 
$7,000,000. 

4 Morristown, Tenn. A new Rosenwald colored 
elementary school is in process of erection. The 
building will be completed at a cost of $30,000. 

4 Eagle Pass, Tex. A new ward school and addi- 
tion to the high school have been completed, at a 
cost of approximately $100,000. The ward school 
contains eight classrooms, an auditorium, and 
offices. The high-school unit contains four class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, and an office. 

4 Newark, N. J. The board of school estimates 
has approved the 1931 building budget, calling for 
an appropriation of $1,850,000 for city schools. The 
amount is $35,000 less than the board had asked. 
Of the total amount, $1,080,000 will be used for 
the erection of a junior-senior high school, and 
$526,000 for school land and sites. 


4 Philadelphia, Pa. The Master Carpenters’ and 
Builders’ Company has notified its 91 member con- 
tractors not to submit bids on the new school-ad- 


ministration building. The board of education re- 
cently readvertised for bids, having refused to ac- 
cept the bids submitted previously on the work. 
The contractors’ association has threatened legal 
action against the school board as a result of its 
action. 

The controversy between the contractors and 
the school board had been in progress for some 
weeks. The school officials then decided to throw 
out all bids received on the building because of a 
lack of confidence in the responsibility of the low- 
est bidder. Another reason for asking the new bids 
was the fact that prices for building materials have 
dropped and the board desired to take advantage 
of this drop in prices. The action was opposed by 
the contractors’ association because it would cause 
the building profession an additional expense of 
$25,000 for revising their estimates in making new 
bids. 


¢ The new Lucy Anthony School at Madison, 
N. J., dedicated on March 2, has been named in 
honor of a teacher who has worked 27 years in the 
district and who is still active. The exercises were 
in charge of Supervising Principal Harry A. Wann. 
The principal addresses were delivered by Walter 
B. Davis, county superintendent of schools, and 
Dr. William M. Gilbert, of Drew University. The 
unusual action of the school board in honoring a 
living teacher is due to the unusual influence wield- 
ed by her upon the boys of her earlier classes. 


¢ Green Bay, Wis. The school board has begun 
work upon a five-year school-building program 
which is to be presented shortly to the city coun- 
cil for approval. The building program follows a 
survey of the school-building needs which was 
recently completed. A new junior high school and 
an elementary school are part of the program. 


¢ Anticipating a large increase in school and city 
population, the school board of Longview, Tex., 
has made plans for a new building program. A new 
colored school will be erected during the summer. It 
has been decided to delay somewhat the preparation 
of building plans for white schools until conditions 
have become stabilized. 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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4 Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
completing plans for the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of its founding, which will take place 
in October, 1931. An entire week will be given to 
the celebration of the great event. The Woodward 
faculty, students, and alumni association are par- 
ticipating in the plans for the centennial. A special 
pageant for the occasion has been prepared. The 
school will hold open house from October 19 to 24. 
(Add News of School Officials) 


4 Escanaba, Mich. A junior high school now in 
course of construction, will be completed and oc- 
cupied in September. The building will house 700 
junior-high-school students, in addition to a num- 
ber of special-class groups. 


4 The school board of Woodbine, Iowa, has sold 
$70,000 worth of school bonds to a Des Moines 
banking concern, at a premium of $1,455. The 
bonds carry an interest rate of 4%4 per cent. 


4 Syracuse, N. Y. The city council has added 
$250,000 to the 1931 budget for the extension of 
school facilities in the east end of the city. 


4 New York, N. Y. A total of 140 new schools, 
with a combined capacity of almost 240,000 seats, 
have been opened, or put under way during the past 
five years, at a total cost of $143,416,811. The 
figures include new school structures opened since 
1926 and thirty other projects either under con- 
struction at present, or shortly to be placed under 
contract. 

The construction record of the building bureau 
from 1926 reveals an average of more than one new 
school every two weeks. Of the 140 buildings 
opened during the past five years, 125 house elemen- 
tary classes, and 15 are high schools. The total cost 
of the grade schools was $81,182,621, while $37,- 
008,755 was expended for high-school buildings. 


4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school-building com- 
mittee of the board of education has received the 
revised five-year building program, which calls for 
an expenditure of $8,500,000 between June 1, 1931 
and June 1, 1936. The total amount is to be spent 
for the construction of school buildings and pur- 
chase of sites. This year $2,155,000 of the total 
will be acquired from taxes and the sale of bonds. 








stands. 








A total of nineteen building projects are includ- 
ed in the revised program. Eight of these are un- 
der way, or will be shortly. 

¢ Charlotte, Mich. The court has rendered a 
decision in the Pottersville school case, to the effect 
that the election for the purpose of erecting a gym- 
nasium is illegal. It was ordered that the defend- 
ants be restrained from causing the bonds to be 
issued and from letting a contract for the erection 
of the building. The defendants were taxed the 
costs of the suit which amounted to $25. 

¢ Algona, Iowa. The school board faces a seri- 
ous problem through the failure of the contractors 
to complete a school building. The contractors had 
the building almost inclosed, when they failed fi- 
nancially and were compelled to stop work for 
lack of funds. The school district has been asked 
by the bonding company to take charge of the 
work and complete the building. 

4 Marion, Ohio. The school board has sold 
$450,000 in bonds to a Cleveland banking concern. 
The bond issue is the second group in a $750,000 
school-building program. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has asked 
the citizens to approve a bond issue of $5,000,000 
for the next two years, to finance the erection of 
regional high schools and an additional elementary 
school. The board has approved a building pro- 
gram which is intended to relieve the present con- 
gestion and to remove all fire hazards. 

4 Delaware, Ohio. The end of a two-year con- 
troversy is seen with the agreement of the school 
board and the architects to resume work on the 
new high-school building. During this period, three 
boards had attempted to deal with the problem, 
lawsuits had been fought in the courts, and peti- 
tions for various sites circulated. 

4 Erie, Pa. The department of internal affairs 
has approved the school board’s bond issues of 
$400,000 for new school sites, alterations, improve- 
ments, and new construction. 

4 Covington, Tenn. Two buildings were recently 
completed for the high school, at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. The buildings comprise a 12-room 
annex, with classrooms, library, study rooms, and 
offices, and a vocational building, with classrooms 
and shops for the special subjects, and a fine 
gymnasium. 


“What Is 


Single Control—Multiple 
Operation?” 


School executives often ask for an explanation of this 
expression always applied to the Prose-Maco Ward- 
robe. Teacher or monitor operates this wardrobe by 
moving only the first door. This is single control. All 
doors (moving in pairs in opposite directions . . . see 
illustration) open simultaneously. This is multiple 
operation . 
multiple operation. 


. hence the term: single control — 


Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: Swinging bookboard, 
Teacher’s Combination wardrobe and restroom, Removable 
non-removable coat hangers, gravity book cases, umbrella 


New catalog just printed. 
Write for yours! 


Prose-Maco Manufacturing Co. 


1524 Holmes St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Formerly Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing 


Company 


¢ The city of Painesville, Ohio, voted a bond 
issue of $165,000 last November, which was 
intended to provide fourteen more classrooms. 
With a reduction in the cost of material and labor 
the board of education is now enabled to provide 
eighteen instead of fourteen classrooms. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The city council has asked 
the local board of education to reduce the school 
budget this year in order to make possible a tax 
rate of $2.10. On March 4, a meeting was held, at 
which teachers, principals, and board members 
listened to the city officials, who explained the 
plans for retrenchment. During the meeting the 
mayor was hissed and the city manager was booed 
as they explained the city’s critical financial situ- 
ation. A resolution was adopted by the school offi- 
cials, protesting against any appreciable reduction 
in the budget of the schools. 

¢ Tekamah, Nebr. The voters recently approved 
a bond issue of $125,000 for school-building 
purposes. 

4 The 1931-32 budget for the Detroit schools 
has been fixed at $33,244,495, which is $3,371,- 
210 less than originally set up. The combined 
emergency relief and regular building program of 
$9,400,000 now under way will provide approxi- 
mately 19,225 additional pupil capacity during the 
next budget year. There will be 1 new high school; 
1 intermediate; 11 elementary buildings; 29 
elementary, intermediate, and high-school addi- 
tions. 

¢ Geneva, Ohio. A new schedule of class periods 
has been inaugurated in the high school, under the 
direction of Supt. D. R. Frasher. The school day 
is divided into six periods, each sixty minutes in 
length. Each period allows time for recitation and 
preparation of homework. 


¢ Seventeen years of service to the schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was honored on February 23, 
when Mr. E. M. WILLIAMS, president of the board 
of education, was given the degree of LL.D. by 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. The degree, 
which was conferred by Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
dent of the college, was for leadership in public- 
school administration. Mr. Williams has been a 
member of the school board since 1914, and presi- 
dent since 1920. 
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0. AND THESE MASTER QUALITY 
Mo. 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 

’ PRODUCTS BEAUTIFY --- SAVE 

LABOR....and SAVE MONEY! 
— ‘THe new Silent Huntington Scrubbing and 
a Polishing Machine is designed, built and furnished 
~ only by The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. It may 
ide be had by you on a startling new plan. You owe it 
ced to yourself to find out more about it . . . and the 


many master-quality Floor Maintenance products 
in our line. Write today. 


xf The SILENT HUNTINGTON 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


CHANIN BUILDING 


Colonial Board Company Manchester, Conn. Otter River Board Company Otter River, Mass. 


BINDERS BOARD 





A good binding is more than an attractive cover. 
It is the sole protection against damage to the 
printed page. 


There are many factors that make up a good 
binding, but none more important than the board. 
The board serves two purposes in a Binding. It is 
the foundation to which the cover material is ap- 
plied and also, the base to which the sewed book 
is attached. 


The illustration shows the importance of the 
board in the binding of a book. Note that the 
cover material (a) is glued to the board, the 
end leaves (b) and the reinforcement (c) on 
the back of the sewed book are pasted to the 
board (d). 


Thus the board is the foundation for the entire 
binding, as well as a protection for the printed 
pages. If the corners and edges of the board 
break down, the pages are exposed to injury; if 
the board is too soft, the end leaves will loosen 
and the book will fall out of the cover. This is 
why any failure on the part of the board will 
result in the immediate weakening or destruction 


of the binding. 


Solid Binders Board is the only board which has 
been developed with the sole object of meeting 
book binding requirements. Bindings of Solid 
Binders Board will far outlast those made of 
pasted chip, for it is stronger, harder, tougher 
and more durable than the laminated board. 


For improved appearance of your books—for 
longer life and true economy in purchasing—we 


urge you to specify “Bindings of Solid Binders 
Board” for all the books you buy. 


BINDERS BOARD 


O. M. Porter, Secretary 


MEMBERS: 


Consolidated Paper Company Monroe, Mich. 


The Davey Company....Jersey City, N. J. Riverside Paper eee smeene 
Fandango Mills astonbury, Conn. 


Cc. H. Norton Company 


Millburn, N. J. 


Waldorf Paper Products Company 
North Westchester, Conn. 














ASSOCIATION 


New York City 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


* INTERNATIONAL 


SUPERVISED 
The Foundation of Good Bindings | TIME— 






brings maximum efficiency to 
the ee of school schedules 





INTERNATIONAL 
CLASS ROOM CLOCK 





INTERNATIONAL 
CORRIDOR GONG 





INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM CABINET 





INTERNATIONAL 


CROSS CONNECTING 





Mechanical methods to supplement 
the efforts of educators have proved 
invaluable in the attainment of max- 
imum efficiency in school operation. 
The vital matter of controlling time 
schedules is one of the more im- 
portant phases of administration that 
requires the precision of automatic 
mechanical equipment in order to 
operate effectively. 


International meets all modern re- 
quirements with a Time and Pro- 
gram Control System built around 
the principle of AUTOMATIC SU- 
PERVISION. This principle insures 
EXACT timing of class and study 
periods without the continual annoy- 
ance of checking clocks. The time in 
every room is exactly the same time 
all the time. Period bells ring exactly 
when they are scheduled—every day 
of the school year without variation. 
Precision, regularity,and model disci- 
pline supplant time 
waste, hurry and 
confusion wherever 
International Sys- 
tems are installed. 


A new booklet called ‘Time 
Control in the School” is just 
off the press. It explains and 


illustrates the advantages of International Supervised 
Time. Send for your copy today. 








INTERNATIONAL BU SINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES 


270 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


International Industrial Scales 


NKSs, Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 


NACHINE? All Principal Cities 
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Miles C. Holden, President 
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An important saving is made in book replacement 
These Covers have been used in the Public 
Schools for over 50 years and are also desirable 
from a Sanitary viewpoint as they are both water- 
proof and weatherproof. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





Economize with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Provide the necessary support to the 
textbooks which will enable them to 
Last Twice as Long. 
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Springfield, Massachusettes 





Personal News“ot® 
fuperintendents® 


4 Supt. R. E. CHeney, of Escanaba, Mich., has been 
reélected for a new three-year term. The contract 
carries a provision that Mr. Cheney is to have a leave 
of absence during the second year to complete his 
studies at Teachers College. 

4 Supt. J. W. Browninc, of Mott, N. Dak., has 
been reélected for another term, with a substantial 
increase in salary. Mr. D. G. Stussins, principal of 
the senior high school, was also reélected, with an 
increase in salary. 

4 Supt. E. C. Deerinc, of Marshall, Tex., has been 
reélected for a new term of two years, after complet- 
ing six years of service. 

4 Mr. J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, of Benson, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mankato. 

¢ Mr. O. H. RutensBeck has been elected, superin- 
tendent of schools at Avoca, Iowa, succeeding H. T. 
Cox. 

4 Supr. W. L. Garp, of Beardstown, IIl., has been 
reélected for a fourth term. 

4 Supt. H. B. Brack, of Mattoon, IIl., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

¢ Supt. M. C. Murray, of Michigan City, Ind., has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. C. J. Powe tt, of Aberdeen, Wash., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. 

¢ Supt. C. C. Jacosson, of Canton, S. Dak., has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. S. L. Harpin, of Mission, Tex., has been 
reelected for another three-year term. 

4 Supt. Harry E. Moore, of Fairbanks, Alaska, has 
been reélected for another year. Mr. Moore will enter 
upon his fifth year as superintendent of the farthest 
north school in North America. 

¢ Funeral services were held on March 5 for Dr. 
James Monroe EpsAatt, district superintendent of 
schools of New York City, who died suddenly of a 
heart attack on March 3. Dr. Edsall was educated at 
the Albany Normal School and served as principal at 
Roxbury and High Falls, N. Y. In 1887 he became 
principal of Public School 101, Brooklyn, and in 
February, 1901, he was elected an associate superin- 











tendent of schools. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the School of Pedagogy of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and president of the 
New York Teachers’ Association. 

@ Supt. W. P. Fratt, of Trenton, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. F. U. Wuire has announced his resignation 
as head of the school system of Galva, Ill. 

4 Supt. L. L. Ricuarps, of Port Hope, Mich., has 
been reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. Livincstone McCartney, of Hannibal, Mo., 
has announced his retirement at the end of the present 
school year. 

4 Supt. R. O. Smirn, of Maryville, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 


@ Supt. W. L. Garp, of Beardstown, IIl., has been 
reélected for a fourth term. 

4 Dr. W. H. SAMUEL, oldest surviving principal of 
schools of Philadelphia, Pa., died on March 1. Dr. 
Samuel, who was 94, retired in 1916, after completing 
48 years of service in the schools. He was a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and enjoyed a varied 
career in educational work. 

¢ Supt. H. D. Fitters, of Corsicana, Texas, has 
been reélected for a two-year term. Mr. Fillers is enter- 
ing upon his tenth term in the superintendency. 

¢ District Supt. Joun P. Conroy, in charge of the 
Districts Nos. 13 and 14, of Manhattan, New York 
City, was recently congratulated upon attaining the 
age of 70 years. Dr. Conroy who retires at the close 
of the current school term, has completed almost fifty 
years of service as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent. He attended St. Francis Xavier College, 
Columbia University, and New York University. 

4 Mr. O. E. Knuptson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Pipestone, Minn., to succeed C. 
H. Maxson. 

@ Supt. Draper, of Jefferson, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. W. C. Gass, of Pleasanton, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Trenton. 

@ Mr. C. L. Boye, superintendent of schools at Oro- 
ville, Calif., has announced his resignation, to take 
effect at the close of the school year. 

@ Mr. W. L. SrePHENs, superintendent of schools of 
Long Beach, Calif., has announced his resignation, to 
take effect on August 1. 

@ Mr. C. E. Hatcn, of Kirkland, Wash., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close of 
the school year. 


¢ Mr. C. J. Powett, of Aberdeen, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed the late 
George B. Miller. 


¢ Supt. J. D. Howe t has been reélected head of the 
school system at Honey Grove, Tex. 


¢ Supt. C. C. Jacosson, of Canton, S. Dak., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 


¢ Supt. M. E. Smiru, of Canby, Minn., has been 
reelected for another year. 


@ Supt. C. H. Gattoway, of Metuchen, N. J., has 
been made a life member of the National Education 
Association. 


@ Supt. Georce D. Eaton, of Clarion, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 


@ Supt. L. C. Gee, of Greenville, Tex., has been re- 
élected for another term. Mr. Gee is serving his twenty- 
fifth year in the superintendency. 


# Mr. A. L. Cook, for nine years superintendent of 
schools at Harbor Beach, Mich., has accepted the super- 
intendency at Rochester, Mich., for the new term be- 
ginning with July 1. Mr. Ratpo BrotHerton, formerly 
principal of the high school, succeeds Mr. Cook at 
Harbor Beach. 


4 Principat Joun J. O’Rettty, of Public School 24, 
New York City, celebrated his golden jubilee, with the 
completion of fifty years of service in the city school 
system. The alumni of the schools in which he has 
served during this long period gave a testimonial dinner 
for him in honor of the occasion. 


4 Mr. W. D. Bratne has succeeded C. C. Casey as 
superintendent of schools at Longmont, Colo. 

¢ Ratpo Wentwortn is the new principal of the 
Hillhouse High School at New Haven, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds Charles L. Kirschner, resigned. 


# Mr. W. A. Kincatp has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Montpelier, Vt., succeeding Mr. S. O. 
Hutchinson, who retired on July 1, 1930, after a service 
of nineteen years as head of the schools. Mr. Kincaid, 
the successor of Mr. Hutchinson, was formerly con- 
nected with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. He holds a master of arts degree from Teachers 
College. 

@ WaLter H. HeELiMan, the first student to enter 
Hebron College, Hebron, Nebr., in 1911, on February 
20 was inaugurated as its president. The inauguration 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the school. Mr. 
Hellman was graduated in 1915 with the first class, 
and later attended Capital University, from which he 
received the A. B. degree. In 1927 he received the A.M. 
degree from Washington State University. 
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HOW MINNEAPOLIS SELECTS 
AND BUYS SCHOOLBOOKS 


The Minneapolis board of education has recently 
adopted a report of Dr. C. R. Reed, superintendent 
of schools, outlining a method of selecting, adopt- 
ing, purchasing, and distributing textbooks. The 
procedure is of value, because it involves a num- 
ber of useful ideas for general application. The 
report, as adopted, reads as follows: 


Textbook Procedure 

1. Schoolbooks will be divided into two classifi- 
cations, textbooks and library books. 

a) A textbook is one definitely assigned for stu- 
dent use in relation to a course of study, and adopt- 
ed and allotted for such use by the board of educa- 
tion. Textbooks shall be classified into free, rental, 
and sales texts; into elementary, junior-high, senior- 
high, and extension texts. 

6) A library book is one selected from the ap- 
proved library list for reference or other special 
work by pupils or teachers. Where library books 
are proposed for use in quantities greater than five 
of any one title to a building, special approval by 
the board of the increased allotment must be se- 
cured and incorporated in the approved library list. 

2. The recommendation for the adoption of any 
textbook must specify the allotment and the man- 
ner of its use. 

3. Adoption shall be for three-year periods. 

4. Recommendations for adoption shall be in the 
hands of the board by the fifteenth of April. Regu- 
lar adoptions must be made before the first of 
June, and will be effective the first of September. 

5. Library lists are to be approved annually by 
June 1. Library books will be selected from the 
list approved by the state department of education 
and the state school librarian, with the addition of 
such books as are approved by the board at any 
time during the year. 

6. Principals of the several schools will be 
allowed to select from the list approved by the 
board library books best fitted to their needs. 
The appropriation for library books will be dis- 
tributed upon a pro-rata basis among the schools, 
the requisitions of the principals to be made direct- 
ly to the business superintendent. 

7. No textbook, or library book, is to be used 
in any school which is not an adopted textbook, or 
an approved library book. ; 

8. Textbooks in the third year of their adoption 
period will be automatically recommended for re- 
adoption, unless a request for a change is initiated 
in one of the following ways before December 1: 
(a) by the superintendent of schools directly, or 
(b) by written request of the subject supervisor, 
or assistant superintendent to the superintendent, 
or (c) by written request of eleven teachers of the 
subject, or five interested principals, addressed to 
the superintendent of schools. 

9. All publishers will be notified of contemplated 
changes in textbooks. 

10. Used books not specifically readopted on the 
old or new allotment basis may be turned in for 
exchange to the business department. If a satisfac- 
tory exchange is not possible, such books will be 
turned into the business department to be disposed 
of to the best advantage. ; 

11. Teachers’ committees for the consideration 
of textbooks will consist of not less than nine mem- 
bers and will be appointed. by the superintendent 
not later than December 1. oe 

12. A professional library will be maintained in 
the superintendent’s office in charge of a trained 
librarian. The functions of the librarian will be (a) 
to act as secretary of a committee appointed by the 
superintendent to prepare library lists for the ap- 
proval of the board; (b) to supervise the requisi- 
tioning of all library books by the schools; (c) to 
keep a composite shelf list of all library books; (d) 
to centralize the mechanical work necessary for the 
proper coding and cataloguing of all library books. 

13. Before recommending the adoption of any 
textbook, the teachers’ committee shall be in- 
structed to (a) study the Minneapolis course of 
study in the field; (b) study similar courses of 


study from other cities; (c) study any objective 
evaluations of textbooks in the field made by our 
own and other curriculum-revision departments; 
(d) secure any needed assistance from the curri- 
culum-revision department, from principals, super- 
visors, and administrators; (e) submit to the super- 
intendent an outline of the plan of textbook evalu- 
ation; (f) examine the various textbooks under 
consideration. The committee may call upon repre- 
sentatives of the publishers to present the merits 
of their books at an open meeting. 

14. The report of the teachers’ committee recom- 
mending adoption will be made directly to the su- 
perintendent. The report will then be referred to 
the proper committee of principals. 

15. There will be three principals’ textbook com- 
mittees appointed by the superintendent, one con- 
sisting of five elementary principals, one of five 
junior-high principals, and one of five senior-high 
principals. 

16. The principals’ committee will make its 
report to the superintendent. 

17. The superintendent’s recommendation to the 
board will take into consideration the reports of the 
various committees, together with the opinions of 
principals and supervisors. 

18. Recommendations of textbooks will be laid 
on the table for one meeting before adoption by 
the board. 

19. Recommendations for the adoption of sum- 
mer-school, extension, and special vocational texts 
will be made directly by the superintendent. 

20. The superintendent will present recommenda- 
tions concerning approximately one third of the 
textbooks now in use by April 15, 1931, another 
third by April 15, 1932, and the remainder by April 
15, 1933, thereby establishing a three-year rotation 
plan covering all texts. Not more than two thirds 
of the existing series of textbooks may be changed 
at any one adoption. 

21. All books now in use in the system shall be 
continued, whether purchased following adoption 
by the board or unadopted, but no further pur- 
chases of any unddopted books will be made, except 
in cases of emergency and then only following 
board action. 

22. The business department must keep a per- 
petual inventory of textbooks. The librarian will 


WHERE THE GREAT McGUFFEY SPENT HIS DECLINING YEARS. 
McGUFFEY HOUSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


April, 1931 


keep available for the business department its com- 
posite shelf list. 

23. The business department will buy only such 
books as are authorized by the board, and not in 
excess of any reasonable estimate of the authorized 
allotment. 


TO HONOR McGUFFEY, AUTHOR OF THE 
McGUFFEY READERS 

An organization known as the McGuffey Society 
was recently formed at Akron, Ohio, with J. F. 
Barnhart as its president. Its membership includes 
some of the most distinguished men in the state, 

William Holmes McGuffey, author of McGuffey’s 
readers was born in Pennsylvania, September 28, 
1800. His parents came from Scotland. Two years 
after the birth of William Holmes the family moved 
to Ohio settling at Cortsville, Mahoning county, in 
the vicinity of Youngstown. He became president 
of Cincinnati College in 1836. He died May 4, 1873. 

Alexander H. McGuffey, a younger brother of 
William Holmes, was born in Mahoning county, 
Ohio, in 1816. He became a professor in Wood- 
ward College, Cincinnati. He died in Cincinnati, 
June 3, 1896. 

The first four of the McGuffey series of readers 
were compiled by William Holmes McGuffey. The 
first and second readers were published in 1836 and 
the third and fourth readers in 1837. 

The McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide or Fifth Read- 
er was compiled by Alexander Hamilton McGuffey 
and was published in 1844. This was revised in 
1853. In 1866 it was discontinued and the Mc- 
Guffey’s New Fifth Reader took its place. 

In 1857 McGuffey’s New Eclectic Reader was 
added to the series. 

The McGuffey’s Speller was compiled by Alex- 
ander Hamilton McGuffey and published in 1846. 

The McGuffey readers went through several re- 
visions during the more than ninety years that 
they have been published. 

The McGuffey readers are still being used in a 
number of places in various parts of the country. 

It has been estimated that fully 80,000,000 
copies of the McGuffey spellers and 122,000,000 
copies of the McGuffey readers have been sold. 

NEW BOOKS 
New Junior Business Training 

By Frederick G. Nichols. Cloth, 388 pages. Pub- 
lished by American Book Company, New York 
City. 

This is a prevocational text designed to fit a 
junior-high-school course. It unfolds to the stu- 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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FTEN they are pupils with quick, 
O active minds. Yet for some rea- 
son they are surprisingly inapt with 
words — baffled by even minor in- 
tricacies of vocabulary. 

Hazy word conceptions are fre- 
quently the cause a ening self- 
expression. Reading and listening 
have made the pupil familiar with 
the words themselves—but the visual 
experience is lacking to give them the 
definite significance that makes them 
easy to use. 

Eastman Classroom Films do more 
than merely inform the pupil. Bring- 
ing the world’s experience to the 


Eastman Classroom Films not 
only supply pupils with a wealth 
of information, but also with 
visual experience—the motive 
force for self-expression and 
the acquiring of a meaningful 
vocabulary. 


EASTMAN (7 sssroom 
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PUPILS that Stumble 


over WORDS 


classroom in vivid visual presenta- 
tion, they inspire original thinking 
—the motive = of self-expression. 

The pupil is thus encouraged to 
search for words to tell his story. He 
sees the words of the text-book and of 
the teacher’s discussion defined in pic- 
ture and action on the screen. He will 
remember them with a definite, con- 
crete understanding of their mean- 
ing. He will use them more easily, 
and more accurately, in expressing 
his own ideas. 

* * * * 

Eastman Classroom Films are not a 
substitute, either for the teacher or 


Need Visual Experience 
to Inspire Vocabulary. 


for long established classroom meth- 
ods and devices. School authorities 
are beginning to realize more and 
more the significant value of Eastman 
Classroom Films in supplementing 
other teaching devices in the modern 
classroom. They are now used in 
more than 200 cities and towns of 
the United States, and in thirty for- 
eign countries. 

Full information and descriptive 
literature will gladly be sent on re- 
quest. Address: Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 343 State Street, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Do and Learn 
Readers 


by White and Hanthorn By 


Five books for the first 
three Grades with work- 
books and manuals 





joy to the child. 


easily be employed with these books. 


330 East 22d Street 
New York 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Two New Series 


of Readers 


Fact and Story 
Readers 


Suzallo, 
McLaughlin and Skinner 


Nine Books for the Eight 
Grades with manuals 


EACHERS looking for new readers to give 

fresh incentive to their pupils will be delight- 
ed with these books. Their stories, which reflect 
the everyday work and play of children, are new 
and fascinating. The pictures, in four colors, are 
irresistible. Covers and end-papers are bright and 
gay. From cover to cover they make reading a 


Each series has its method, but any method can 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Atlanta 
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in tubes. 
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Talens School Products 


A friend you'll enjoy 


WE ARE an organization whose efforts are devoted 
to the manufacture and distribution of school 
art materials. We think you will find the quality of our 
goods and the character of our service satisfactory at 


TALENS WATER COLORS—both hard cakes and 
semi-moist—excel in brilliancy, are free from sediment 
and give off their color readily. 

TALENS CRAYONS—both wax and hard-pressed 
—are particularly rich in color pigment. 
smoothly, blend readily, and give density and purity 
of tone to the work. 


An old friend of distinction—STIXIT PASTE 
STIXIT PASTE, a combination of paste and glue, has been 


in school use for many, many years. 
no odor, does not stain the fingers—and most important of all— 
it sticks indefinitely. Available in glass and tin containers and 


Write for your copy of the new catalog. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
















They work 





t is smooth flowing, has 





133 First St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


36 West 24th St., 
NEW YORK 
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dent the need of some business knowledge in all 
the vocations and professions in which men engage. 
In other words, there is a business side to every 
calling. Thus, the problems presented deal with 
business methods and organization, thrift, budgets, 
records, and accounts. 

The student is introduced to dealings with a 
bank. He is told about checks, drafts, promissory 
notes, borrowing, lending, and depository service. 
The text travels into the various transactions usu- 
ally engaged in the course of general business life. 
The part which transportation, communication, in- 
surance, and the like, play in the business world 
is explained. 

The several divisions of labor as constituted in 
a well-organized business institution are explained, 
the duties that go with the several jobs are out- 
lined. The student is also told how to apply for 
a position and how to get ahead in life. 

My Educational Guidebook 

By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. 
Paper cover, 24 pages. Price, 20 cents. Published by 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
average student is not clear as to what direction 
his future lifework ought to take. He looks into 
the future with a feeling of doubt and trusts that 
in the shift of things something will turn up that 
will suit his fancy and afford him a career. He may 
have likes and dislikes, and vague notions as to his 
adaptability, but no definite plan as to his future 
or the method of arriving at a conclusion. 

And yet there is a way of determining what the 
student’s goal ought to be, and the manner of 
establishing ambition, desire, and aptitude. The 
most logical beginning is found in self-analysis, 
self-examination, and self-assertiveness. The stu- 
dent who seeks a career suited to his own genius 
must first ascertain what that genius is. He must 
know all about himself in order to reach a logical 
conclusion as to the route he ought to travel in 
order to succeed. 

The educational guidebook prompts the child to 
discriminate between likes and dislikes and sift out 
the things that have their appeal. The self-exami- 
nation provided reveals mental and temperamental 


trends, inclinations, and capacities. It leads to the 
choice of a calling. The child comes to a realiza- 
tion of what he must get for himself in the way of 
an educational equipment in order to realize his 
ambition. 

The book is provided with questions and blank 
spaces for the answers which the student himself 
supplies. The questions all relate to himself, his 
occupational interests, his physique, his habits and 
manner of life. The book when filled out not only 
constitutes an inventory of the educational equip- 
ment, but opens the way for the choice of a call- 
ing, and the most essential step in the direction of 
vocational guidance. 


The Sir Riger De Coverly Papers 


Edited by H. G. Paul, Ph.D Cloth, 215 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Co., New York. 

Handy pocket size, attractive “leather designed” 
green cloth cover add a tone to the book. Students 
will like to see the book on their shelves. Besides, 
the editor has written an introductory note copi- 
ously illustrated, taking the reader to the streets 
and homes of London in the days of the “spec- 
tator.” 

The philosophy of Addison and Steele may be 
a little advanced for the junior-high-school stage, 
but with the guidance of a good teacher and the 
“Notes and Helps” which supplement the essays 
the student will acquire not only an understanding 
ef the times and human nature in general, but also 
a taste for literary style. 


My Health Habits 


By Charlotte Townsend Whitcomb, John H. 
Beveridge, and Evelyn Estelle Townsend. Cloth, 
149 pages. Published by Rand. McNally and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

This is Book One of a series of three books. The 
text and illustrations address themselves to little 
children. There are pretty little stories in prose 
and rime dealing with scenes and situations likely 
to attract the child mind. They emphasize the 
health side of things and make for cleanliness and 
wholesome child activities. The illustrations which 
are supplied by Ruth Caroline Eger are in color 
and well done. 


20th Century Workbook in American History 
By Gale Smith. Paper, 112 pages. Price, 35 
cents. Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Ind. 
Correlating with any history textbook, the mate- 
rial of this workbook for high schools is organ- 


ized to promote independent and connected think- | 
ing. The work is divided chronologically into | 


eighteen units, each containing references, an out- 
line, map exercises, studies, tests, and discussion. 
Self-scoring and objective tests allow pupils to 
record their own progress. Attention is centered 
on blank maps for project work, with names and 


routes contained in each period studied to be in-' 


serted. This activity adds much toward making 
history live in the pupils’ minds. 
A Survey of National Trends in Biology 

By Edward J. v. K. Menge. Cloth, 156 pages. 
Price, $2. Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The survey first found expression in a series of 
lectures which Professor Menge, an acknowledged 
authority, delivered before South American univer- 
sities. Their value at once came into recognition 
to an extent as to warrant their publication in form 
accessible to the students of the subject in the 
United States. 

The survey brings out the recognition which 
biology has attained in the several countries of 
the world, what problems have been solved during 
the past 30 years, and what problems are deemed 
fundamental at the present time. The author also 
concerns himself with the influences which the 
subject has wielded in politics, education, philoso- 
phy, psychology, religion, etc., among the people 
of several countries. 

The volume is supplied with an exhaustive bib- 
liography covering the subject of biology. 

Old World Wonder Stories 

Cloth, 112 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 

Four favorites—Whittington and His Cat, Jack 
the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the 
Bean Stalk — make up this revised edition of 4 
book first issued in 1901. The new edition is well- 
worth having in any school. 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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WHAT is 


| “THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK ?” 


THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK is 


the child of necessity. It has arisen to combat economic waste in the expenditure of 
text book appropriations. 


THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK has 


its leaves held permanently in place by Oversewing. Its covers resist dirt and are easily 
washed when necessary; its tough papers do not readily tear or crack; its solid binder’s 
boards do not break or buckle. 


THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK does 


save money. Its first cost is the last, because the expense of re-binding is eliminated. 





THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK can 


ussion. relieve your appropriation of the burden of high maintenance expense. It will release 


ntered funds for the purchase of additional or supplementary texts. 


wn | THE BALANCED TEXT BOOK 
nes of ...1s what you have been looking for! 
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gnition © 
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in the § 


which 

- | Oversewing .. . the foundation of The Balanced Text 
age Book . .. is described and illustrated in a new booklet, 
ch the prepared especially for text book buyers and users. A 
a request will bring you a copy by return mail. 
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OVERSEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


770 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, California ¥% 368 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 
B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


CRAYOLA 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


Crayola Gold Medal Crayons produce the finest quality of class- 
room work. The first high-grade crayons to be sold at popular 
prices, Crayola is now the standard in schools where the impor- 
tance of good drawing is recognized. 

In every grade—from Kindergarten through High School — 
Crayola crayons find many uses. Stencils, cut-outs, greeting 
cards, seals and other forms of craftwork can be made. The use 


of Crayola simplifies instruction in geography, history, compo- 


sition and mathematies. 


Made of the best materials, Crayola comes in bright colors, 
paper-wrapped, and conveniently packed in cardboard or metal 
boxes to meet every requirement of school use. 

Our Art Service Bureau is always glad to help teachers and 


supervisors solve their drawing problems. Letters will receive 
immediate and personal attention. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET. 
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State Support for Public High Schools in Wisconsin 

By John G. Fowlkes and L. F. Jones. Paper, 80 
pages. Price, $1. State Teachers’ College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

This study suggests a technique for determining the 
state support of high schools in Wisconsin. It recom- 
mends a rather elaborate method of determining the 
financial ability of districts, the financial effort exerted 
by districts, and a method of simulating the improve- 
ment of high schools. It recommends a series of ten 
studies which are considered necessary for finally solv- 
ing the problem. 

Stories of the Youth of Artists 

By Mary Newlin Roberts. Cloth, 300 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York City. 

Twenty tales of children who later became world- 
famous artists. 

The Negro in Modern Industrial Society 

By Dean Dutcher. Cloth, 138 pages. Published by 
the author at Lancaster, Pa. 

This book is an analysis of the changes which took 
place in the occupations of Negroes during the decade 
from 1910 to 1920. 

Plane Trigonometry with Tables 

By William Wilder Burton. Cloth, 238 pages. Price, 
$2.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 

This text for colleges and engineering schools follows 
the standard method. The use of logarithms and na- 
tural functions is insisted upon because of their value 
in practical work. 

Test and Practical Pad 

Second Grade. By J. W. Studebaker, F. B. Knight, 
and W. C. Findley. 105 pages. Price, 32 cents. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Work in basic facts of addition and subtraction are 
here presented in 46 units, all standardized. 

Physical Capacity Tests 

By Frederick Rand Rogers. Cloth, 54 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
IN. Be 

Offers direction for making tests and an interpreta- 
tion of results. 

The Indians in Winter Camp 

By Therese O. Deming. Cloth, 126 pages. Published 
by Laidlaw Brothers, New York City. 

This little volume tells in word and picture something 
about Indian life. There are Indian children at play 
and at work. The sights and scenes encountered are 
vividly described. The text is printed in large type and 
suited for little children who are still in the primer 
stage of reading. 


NEW YORK 





A Graphic Method of Obtaining Partial-Correla- 


tion Coefficients and Partial-Regression Coefficients 
of Three or More Variables. By Ernest R. Wood. 
Paper, 70 pages. Bulletin No. 37, January, 1931, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. The purpose of the 
study is to simplify the partial-correlation method to 
such an extent that clerical help; after very little train- 
ing, may be relied on to obtain the partial-correlation 
coefficients, the partial-regression coefficients, and the 
partial-regression equations of three or more variables. 
The possible uses of the partial-correlation method are 
numerous. There is need for a wider use and under- 
standing of the method in the field of education, where 
such complex skills as reading, language, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and typewriting are being analyzed into 
numerous elements. The study brings out the fact that 
this material may be used as an aid in analyzing situ- 
ations, skills, and abilities, and in evaluating their ele- 
ments, and that the method of obtaining them should 
be simplified to the extent that clerical help can be 
relied on to carry through such work. 


Rural Schoolhouses, School Grounds, and Their 
Equipment. By Fletcher B. Dresslar and Haskell 
Pruett. Bulletin No. 21, 1930, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The advance which has 
been made in the construction of city school buildings 
has, with rare exceptions, characterized what we term 
“the rural schoolhouse.” The improvements which have 
been made in the country school have resulted largely 
from the efforts of students of school hygiene, of whom 
Dr. Dresslar has been a pioneer. The present pamphlet 
furnishes a cross section of present practice in rural- 
school planning and is intended as a guide in determin- 
ing what is good in rural school architecture. The 
pamphlet takes up in detail such topics as the planning 
and erection of rural schoolhouses, the preparation of 
the plans and financing of the building program, the 
construction of the building, and the remodeling of 
rural schoolhouses for better administration and sani- 
tation. 


The Master Farmers of America and Their Edu- 
cation. By Oliver S. Hamer. Bulletin No. 2, De- 
cember, 1930. Issued by the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. A group of farmers, known as the Master Farm- 
ers of America, was assigned the task of making this 
study, which had for its aim, a study of the range of 
activities carried on by the master farmer from the 
viewpoint of training to make him efficient in these 
activities. The study aimed to determine to what ex- 
tent education, as carried on in the schools and outside 
the schools, was a factor in the success of the farmer, 
and to reveal what facts and influences were most 


potent in developing an American farm population that 
will be intelligent, successful, and happy. 

The Development of Imagination in the Preschool 
Child. By Elizabeth G. Andrews. Bulletin No. 4, 
November, 1930. Issued by the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. The purpose of the study was to trace the 
development of imagination in the preschool child and 
to ascertain the relation to intelligence, chronological 
age, sex, and individual differences. The results of the 
test indicated that the preschool child could be tested 
in a controlled situation, and that a series of stimuli 
ranging in difficulty from a complete reproduction of a 
familiar object to a schematic representation by dots 
and lines, would give a range sufficient to measure the 
imagination of children of these ages. Both technique 
and observed results are valuable for educators. 


Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Stu- 
dents. By C. W. Odell. Bulletin No. 52, 1930. Price, 
30 cents. Issued by the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
This bulletin is a report on a study of a group of high- 
school seniors who have been followed through college, 
or until they discontinued their collegiate training. 
The conclusions presented should be of interest to 
those who are called upon to advise high-school 
graduates with reference to attending college, and to 
those who advise college students. The report presents 
considerable valuable data, showing the accuracy of 
high-school marks, intelligence-test scores, and other 
data in predicting the persistence in school and the 
marks of college students. The problem has _ been 
attacked by the methods of simple and multiple corre- 
lation, and the accuracy of the predictions are based 
upon the best multiple-regression equations. 


Analysis and Evaluation of the Learning Situation 
in a Classroom. By David H. Pierce. Paper, 8 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. Published by D. H. Pierce, New York 
University, New York. Much has been achieved in the 
measurement of pupils, but it is admitted that stand- 
ardized tests do not measure the most important part 
of child growth, the development of ideals and atti- 
tudes. This score card, with its explanatory manual, 
is a device for evaluating the total learning situation 
in the classroom. The score card is brief and easily ad- 
ministered, and may be used in all grades, from the 
kindergarten through the high school. School superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors will be interested 
in this new device for evaluating the teacher in her 
own classroom situation. 





Fire Prevention Exhibits. Fifteen pages. Price, 10 
cents. National Fire Association, Boston, Mass. Contains 
photographs and descriptive information on exhibits 
and window displays used to dramatize fire prevention. 
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How many text-books 


These books, bound in 
attractive, durable Fab- 
rikoid, were published by 
Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. The upper two 
were bound by Plimpton 
Press, and the lower one 


by Quinn & Boden. 


OU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


REG UV $. PAT OFF 












passed mid-years with 
HONORS? 





\"A don’t have to tell you how school 


children treat books. “Roughly” is hardly 
the word. And that rough treatment costs 
you money. 

High grades in the hardest tests 
that’s the record of Fabrikoid-bound 
books. Fabrikoid is a pyroxylin-coated 
material that is wear-defying, tough and 
durable. At the same time, as you have 
probably seen, Fabrikoid books are at- 
tractive and good-looking. What’s more, 
they keep their good looks. Fabrikoid may 
be washed and scrubbed clean as a whistle. 
Ordinary soap and water do the job. 

Fabrikoid is the answer to the problem 
of lowering book-replacement costs. That 
means savings for your school. 

Our text-book department is at your 
service. Write for information on Fabri- 
koid. No obligation. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid 
Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION ” 
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The Neatfit Adjustable 
Book Cover 


NEA TFiT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NE W MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 


The Best Book Cover Ever Made 


for School Use 


Strong -- Durable -- Waterproof 
Easily Adjustable, With Broad 


Gluing Surfaces 


Greatly Prolongs the Life of any 


Textbook 


Write for Samples 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. Ine. X 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York \ tee 


New York Chicago 





Atlanta 
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| YOUR Search 


Is Ended 


Spencer now offers 2 new 
combination classroom pro- 
jectors Model VA and Model 
YA the Only Portable Outfits 
of This Type. 


May be used under ordinary 
classroom conditions. 


Brilliant screen pictures insured. 


Permits use of drawings, compo- 
sitions, books and the like as well 
as glass slides. 


Add a Spencer Filmslide Attach- 
ment and you have a 4-purpose 
lantern — accommodating film- 
slides and micro-slides in addi- 
tion to the above. 


Prices remarkably low. 


SEND FOR K-71A — GIVING 
FULL DETAILS. 


ISUAL AIDS - OPTICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS - ETC 
\ 


TENS (0 
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} BRANCHES : NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES. 
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# Donations to public schools in Wisconsin below 
the college level since 1902 total $1,243,993, ac- 
cording to a report of John M. Callahan, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The total number of 
donations by Mr. Callahan is 109, of which 107 
were for specific purposes. The donations were in 
the form of cash, land, buildings, and equipment, 
and only a few were in trust-fund terms. 

¢ Elizabethton, Tenn. A special room for re- 
tarded pupils of the sixth and seventh grades has 
been successfully operated during the past year. 
The plan has proved so successful that the school 
authorities have ordered the opening of similar 
rooms in other schools of the city-school system. 


4 Electra, Tex. Promotion by subject has been 
practiced in all the elementary grades above the 
second. The plan which is a simple administrative 
problem, has been used for three years with great 
success. Under the schedules conducted in each of 
the three elementary schools, the pupils are able toe 
carry out the work required of them. 

In the classes in reading and writing, a plan has 
been used whereby children are eliminated in class- 
work after they have reached a point 10 per cent 
above the regular eighth-grade standard perform- 
ance, as determined by standard tests and scoring 
scales. In reading, the plan provides that those 
eliminated from classwork must complete all the 
reading assigned to the regular class. Any child 
who fails to maintain high standards in both sub- 
jects is required to return to the roster. The plan 
operates on the principle that it is not wise to force 
a child to continue in classwork after he has reach- 
ed a high state of proficiency, because it wastes 
the time of both teacher and pupil. 

4 The De Witt Clinton High School, of New 
York City, the largest in the world, employs 284 
teachers, 18 first assistants, and 36 clerks, making 
a total staff of 336 persons. 


¢ 


¢ The board of education of Johnson county, 
Iowa, has adopted a five-year program of textbook 
adoptions, the same to go into effect in July next. 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. A reorganization of classes 
in the schools was effected at the opening of the 
second term, with a saving of $60,000. The reor- 
ganization which was effected with the codperation 
of the teaching and supervisory staffs, made it un- 
necessary to employ additional teachers to handle 
a large increase of pupils. 


4 An experiment in radio broadcasting as a sup- 
plementary project in schoolwork was inaugurated 
recently over WIBA at Madison, Wis. A series of 
programs sponsored by the Madison board of edu- 
cation, was broadcast to the public and parochial 
schools. A feature of the program was a series of 
talks by men and women prominent in the field 
of education. 


¢ The Oregon Teachers’ Association has outlined 
objectives for the improvement of education in the 
state. The objectives include centralization of the 
state system, enlargement of school units, adoption 
of an adequate system of finances, improvement 
of supervisory methods, adoption of a standard of 
training, unification of the school system, improve- 
ment of buildings and equipment, and adoption of 
a standard system of school records. 


4 A comprehensive survey of radio in education 
has been begun by the Federal Radio Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount to determine how much time 
is being devoted by broadcasting stations to educa- 
tional programs. The survey seeks to give concrete 
information on the extent of educational broadcast- 
ing, and to determine whether there is justification 
in the demand of educational groups for 15 per 
cent of the available broadcasting facilities to be 
assigned to accredited educational institutions. The 
analysis will indicate how much time is being de- 
voted to programs of educational character, as 
against the number of hours each station is licensed 
for operation. Educational programs will then be 
divided into those broadcast from institutions of 
learning, those broadcast from studios by educators, 
and other general educational data. 


4 Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has proposed the 
consolidation of townships, small villages, and even 
counties in various sections of the country, as a 
means of reducing taxes and providing rural sec- 
tions with modern schools and other local institu- 
tions. Dr. Galpin pointed out that a single family is 
too small to maintain a good school and a teacher, 
but that this family may easily pay its share of the 
expense, if enough families unite their funds for 
education. He cited instances where certain counties 
had reduced their overhead expenses by consolida- 
tion of their institutions. 


# Eagle Pass, Tex. The supervisory staff of the 
schools has been enlarged by the employment of a 
full-time supervisor of elementary schools. 


¢ New York, N. Y. Figures recently compiled 
show that continued progress is being made in re- 
ducing short time in the city schools. There are 
now 45,764 pupils on short time, a decrease of 
19,582 from the total of 1930. Short time in the 
elementary schools was decreased during the year 
by 12,020, so that on January 31 there were 23,647 
short-time pupils in the grade schools. In the high 
schools, the decrease was 6,351, the remaining total 
being 22,117. 

In the matter of increases, the elementary schools 
reported an increase of 577 pupils, and the high- 
school gain was 1,095. 


¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board has voted to 
rewrite its coinsurance fire policies so that the an- 
nual cost will be between $6,000 and $7,000 in- 
stead of falling heavily some years and lean dur- 
ing others. The policies will be rewritten so that 
approximately one fifth comes due each year, level- 
ing off expenses over a five-year period. Refunds 
of $913 were received by the board from its 90 
per cent fire insurance, due to lower rates and im- 
provements to fire hazards. 


¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has taken 
steps to protect school property against safe crack- 
ers and sneak thieves. The board has taken out 
two insurance policies, one of which protects the 
safes and vaults from thieves, and the other the 
school buildings and their contents. 
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j IDEAS TO HATCH 
ea i In the mind of every boy and girl are ideas that 
He Eeenneeaeey | f it is education’s job to hatch. And there is no better eseataet 
seaeeae # ] j way of insuring the success of that worthy process 
i than by the generous use of the graphic forms that 


Gj 
i only the modern Mimeograph can produce. Pictorial 
4 lesson sheets. assignments, true-false tests, supplemen- 
tary lessons, music forms, art and manual training guides. 
These are but a few of the things your Mimeograph 
can make for you, in thousands of perfect copies 
within any hour of the day. Whatever you write, typewrite 


or draw on its stencil sheet is instantly ready for volume 
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duplication, at minimum effort and negligible cost. Let our \ 
Educational Department tell you how it is solving routine and \ 
inspiring new methods of teaching. Write A. B. Dick Com- \ 
| pany, Chicago, today or ‘phone branch office in any principal \ 

oe ] city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. \ 
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Don’t wait till something happens! 


Install 


CYCLONE 
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Almost every week we read of vandals 
entering school buildings. Cyclone 
Window Guards protect your school 
property such damage and 
losses. These modern window guards 
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also protect windows from stones 
and balls thrown by children. Made 
to fit windows of any size and shape. 


Ye 
ae 
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Send a list of window sizes and 
shapes to Cyclone Fence Company 
for an accurate estimate of the cost 
of installing Cyclone Window Guards 
on your building. 


Cyclone 


Sectional 







Partitions 
.++++ddeal for 


locker rooms 


You can have light, well- 
ventilated locker rooms 





with Cyclone Sectional 
Partitions. They permit 
locker rooms to air out— 
no more damp, stuffy air. 
Equipped with pick-proof 
locks for safety. 

Cyclone Sectional Parti- 
tions can be installed at 
lower cost than solid walls. Easily and 
quickly rearranged—every section 
standard size and punched alike 
for bolts. Can be installed on wood 
or concrete floors. 

Before you buy fence, be sure to 

















get Cyclone prices. We will give 
you an accurate estimate and in- 
stall your fence complete. Write 
for information on Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards, Sectional Partitions 
and Fence. 


yclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Cyclone—not a‘‘type” of fence—but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. ©C.¥.Co., 1931 
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Frank E. Hahn, and Brian Boylinson, Architects 


Philadelphia’s Smartest 
Residential Hotel 


ls Equipped with Hartshorn 
Window Shades... 


“Combining the carefree luxury and conveni- 
ence of an hotel with the dignity and charm of 
a private home,” the Warwick in Philadelphia 
equipped its 1456 windows with shade cloth by 
Stewart Hartshorn. 

This shade cloth— spun, woven and finished 
by Stewart Hartshorn—represents the enduring 
quality demanded by discriminating architects 
and builders. Write for samples. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


rie 


SHADE ROLLERS and 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Four Student 

Biology Table 
Accommodating 
8 Classes. 






tory furniture. 






boosters of SHELDON equipment. 










Thousands of high schools, colleges and universities are 


On the basis of sincere service to the institutions of the 


nation, E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY has grown 


Chemistry General Science 
Physics Cooking 
Biology Sewing 





QUALITY--The Key to Sheldon Acceptance 


For more than thirty-two years the E. H. Sheldon & 
Company has been building up the standard of labora- 


Manual Training Art 
General Shop 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 33 Years 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


and prospered until today the name of SHELDON has 
become synonymous with engineering ability, superior 
service and good laboratory furniture. 


If you expect the highest returns of satisfaction possible 
for every dollar invested in laboratory furniture—rec- 


ommend SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Have you the newest SHELDON catalog? 


Sheldon Manufactures Furniture for the Following Departments: 


Mechanical Drawing 
Commercial 







Have you 
investigated the 
advantages of the 
new SHELDON 
Chair? 





Classroom 
Library 
Cases 
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RULES GOVERNING SWIMMING POOLS 


The Chicago board of education has adopted a 
report of the committee on health and sanitation, 
covering rules for the sanitary regulation of swim- 
ming pools when used by evening schools or com- 
munity centers. The rules read as follows: 

I. General Regulations 

1. Swimming pools in all school buildings under 
the direction of the board of education shall at all 
times while in operation be in charge of a regularly 
appointed teacher of physical education. 

2. Instructors shall at all times while giving in- 
struction be properly attired in costume approved 
by the director of physical education. 

3. There shall be available at all times and ready 
for emergency use one pole of proper length and 
one life preserver on ropes. 

II. Regulations Governing Persons Using Pool 

1. Each and every person desiring to use the 
swimming pool shall present to the instructor a cer- 
tificate of medical inspection not more than a 
month old, showing that he is free from any con- 
tagious disease and which certificate shall be signed 
by a reputable physician. 

2. No person shall enter the swimming pool with- 
out first visiting the toilet and taking a thorough 
cleansing shower bath in the nude, using warm 
water and soap and thoroughly rinsing off all soap 
suds before entering the pool room and passing an 
inspection to be given by the instructor in charge. 

3. Persons suffering from eruptions of the skin 
or other communicable diseases shall not be per- 
mitted to use the pool. 

4. No person shall wear a swimming suit unless 
it has been previously properly and thoroughly 
sterilized. 

5. Only tank suits which meet the requirements 
of the director of physical education shall be worn 
into the swimming pool. 

6. Persons using the pool must provide for their 
use, at their own expense, an approved tank suit, 
towels, and soap. 


III. Regulations Governing Permits 


1. No permit for the use of the swimming tank 
shall be issued on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. 

2. No admission charge shall be made by outside 
organizations to persons desiring to make use of the 
swimming pool. 

3. Swimming pools in buildings used for evening 
school and community-center purposes shall not be 
rented to outside organizations. 

4. Organizations making application for the use 
of the pool must agree to abide by the rules and 
regulations of the board of education and make 
good any damage done to the property of the board. 

IV. Regulations Governing Rental Charges 

1. Rental charge to outside organizations for all 
pools shall be $50 per evening, except Crane and 
Tilden, which shall be $65 per evening. This in- 
cludes the use of the swimming pool, showers, and 
dressing rooms. 


MAKING DRINKING WATER SAFE FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE 
RURAL SCHOOL 


Garry Cleveland Myers 


The average rural school gets its water supply 
from local springs and wells. The water from such 
sources is not always safe. No member of a school 
board should be able to sleep comfortably until 
he is sure of the safety of the water which the 
children of his schools drink. Tests should be made 
several times each year. The county health com- 
missioner looks after this matter in some states 
but he may need to be checked up. It is the duty 
of the board of education to guarantee safe drink- 
ing water to every child. 

A certain spring or well may be available and 
declared safe, and the supervisors and his teachers 
instructed to have it only used. But other springs 
and wells may be visited by the children. Either 
these should be made safe, or the children abso- 
lutely kept away from them. 

There still lurks among the country places a 
good deal of typhoid fever, dysentery, and other 
ills usually traceable to drinking water. Protective 
measures instituted by the schools not only will 





protect the children; they also will educate the 
homes to develop better health. In several large 
cities last year there was not a single case of 
typhoid fever. The supply of water and the milk 
supply were well guarded. It is possible to free the 
country from this terrible disease. Let the board of 
education do its bit. It is responsible for the purity 
of the water which the school children drink. 
EXCLUSION AND EPIDEMICS 

Excluding children from school or, at least, sep- 
arating them from other children, has proved 
effective in reducing the incidence of disease in 
schools. There is no disgrace in being kept away 
from school for public health reasons. Those 
schools or rooms that have attendance contests and 
build up the notion that a child must attend school 
at all costs are mixing values. Attendance at school 
may be very definitely undesirable and every school 
should have some official machinery through which 
exclusion may be carried out. 

The principal represents the final authority and 
nurses, physicians, and teachers should be in- 
structed to refer to the principal suitable children 
for exclusion. No school should ever be without 
official and recognized exclusion machinery. The 
Ohio Department of Education, in its circular for 
February, 1931, lists the following conditions as 
sufficient cause for exclusion: 

Disinclination to enter into daily activities. 

Lassitude, drowsiness, faintness. 

Fever, chills. 

Unusual flush or pallor. 

Dizziness, nausea, vomiting. 

Sore throat. 

Red, watery eyes. 

Nasal discharge. 

Skin eruption or rash. 

Frequent or spasmodic coughing. 

Convulsions. 

Acutely swollen glands. 

Headache or severe pain anywhere. 

Earache. 

Ample reasons for the above exclusion signs are 
that: 

1. Unusual rash or skin eruption may indicate 
scarlet fever, German measles, chickenpox, small- 
pox, ringworm, scabies, impetigo. 
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2. Sore throat may indicate diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, tonsillitis. 

3. Red or discharging eyes may indicate measles, 
German measles, pink eye. 

4. Running nose may indicate measles, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, influenza, cold. 

5. Cough, frequent, spasmodic or with whoop, 
may indicate whooping cough, measles, tuberculosis, 
cold. 

The teacher, nurse, health and physical-educa- 
tion teacher, or principal, should never make a 
diagnosis or give suggestions for treatment. Phy- 
sicians, only, by ethical and legal right are the 
ones empowered with the ability to diagnose. The 
medically untrained person may safely and reason- 
ably exclude on the basis of conditions observed 
and does not need to name the disturbance. 

THE DESIGN OF DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

A committee report of the American Water 
Works Association contains the following specifica- 
tions for the essential features in sanitary drinking- 
fountain design: 

1. All types of drinking fountains with vertical 
jets are to be condemned. 

2. Most types of drinking fountains with slant- 
ing jets are to be condemned. 

3. To be sanitary, drinking fountains must con- 
form to the following specifications: 

a) The jets must be slanting. 

b) The orifices of the jets shall be protected in 
such manner that they cannot be touched by the 
fingers or lips, or be contaminated by droppings 
from the mouth, or by splashings from basins be- 
neath the orifices. 

c) The guards of the orifice must be so made 
that infectious material from the mouth cannot be 
deposited upon them. 

d) All fountains must be so designed that their 
proper use is self-evident. 

FIRST AID FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Michigan state department of health suggests 
the following simple first-aid kit for rural schools: 

Container: A small tin or pasteboard box with a 
cover (a candy box will do). 

Contents: (1) A Y%-ounce bottle of 2-per-cent 
mercurochrome with a rubber stopper and a glass 
rod 10 cents; (in districts where there might be ob- 
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Consistency Reaps Its Reward 


When, for more than half a century, the policy of a manu- 
facturer has been to supply the most dependable products, 


such consistency of purpose is unfailingly rewarded by 


popular confidence. 


The name Welch has come to mean satisfaction. The 
thoroughness with which specifications are checked as to 
design and method of assembly, 


purchaser of responsibility, avoiding mistakes and losses. 


material, 


Welch engineers have always worked hand in hand with 


prominent educators on improving equipment and making 


it more durable and practical. 
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1880—Over Fifty Years of Service to Schools—1931 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY t 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1 


LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 


BRANCHES: 


342 MADISON AVE. 


1916 West Eno Ave 
NEW YORKCITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


jection to an antiseptic, use liquid green soap for 
cleansing); (2) one tube plain vaseline, 10 cents; 
(3) one yard of '%-in. adhesive, 10 cents; (4) one 
2-in. bandage, 15c; (5) one-half dozen safety pins, 
5 cents. Total, 50 cents. 

Note. Articles which may be contributed by the 
children as they become interested in the use of 
the kit: (1) Toothpicks for cleaning nails. (2) A 
small brush for use in scrubbing hands. (3) Blunt 
scissors. (4) Old muslin which has been boiled and 
ironed with a hot iron, then wrapped in freshly 
ironed newspaper. (5) One square yard of old 
sheeting for arm slings. (6) Old newspapers for 
making a splint for a broken arm. (7) A stick and 
a stone for a tourniquet. 
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Dedicate this day to the health of children everywhere 


and to parents and workers whose devotion is realiz ng 
child health and protection as a national ideal! 
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MAY DAY WILL BE CHILD HEALTH DAY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ii 
1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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34TH AND BROADWAY 2220 GUADALUPE ST 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


TESTING PUPILS’ HEARING AT 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


The school hygiene department at Providence, 
R. I, recently presented to the board of education 
a report on the audiometer tests for hearing, which 
were made during the period from February 3 to 
June 13, 1930. The tests were given to all pupils 
in the schools from the third grade up through the 
junior high schools. 

The purposes of the tests were: 

1. To discover all cases of defective hearing. 

2. To carry out a program that would make it 
possible for the hearing of some pupils to be res- 
tored to normal, or at least improved. 

3. To avoid future loss of hearing through prop- 
er treatment. 

4. To enable the school to plan a program that 
would best serve the needs of those pupils whose 
hearing is below normal. 

The tests were made by using a 4A audiometer, 
which had a graduate phonograph record of the 
human voice. With this instrument it was possible 
to make a test of forty pupils at a time. 

The test sheets are divided into four groups by 
scoring: 

Group 1. For normal hearing, less than 9 per 
cent loss in each ear. 

Group 2. For border-line cases, 9 to 12 per cent 
loss in either ear. 

Group 3. For marked cases, 15 per cent or more 
loss in both ears. 

Group 4. For serious cases, those having a total 
loss of hearing in either ear or both ears. 

Pupils who failed to make a satisfactory score 
in the first test, or those whose record indicated 
9 per cent or more loss in hearing, were given a 
second test for the purpose of eliminating certain 
errors that might occur in any test. 

The scores of pupils who failed to make a satis- 
factory score, with a list of names and other help- 
ful information, were sent to the central office. 
A list of the pupils with defective hearing was 
sent to the principal of the school, with a letter 
asking that they be given proper and careful con- 
sideration in seating, so they might get the full 
benefit of the teacher’s instruction. 

(Concluded on Page 108) 
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MuULTI=-DHONE 


for the Progressive School 
Special Features 


Select radio programs for any room. 

Special selections from phonograph records. 
Microphone for talks or announcements. 
Equipment especially designed for schools. 





Mail the coupon for further 
particulars. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me literature concerning your centralized radio, the 


Multi-Phone, also letters from educators who use your | 
equipment. | 


| 
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Name.. tds ewokwnaened Position... ; pieeeea se | 


tlre baal aetna inti wil 
The Multi-Selecto Phonograph Co., Inc. 


Educational Dept. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Teachers find educating the younger generation difficult enough without the 
handicap of disturbing noise. Acoustex makes possible patient and thorough 
teaching by providing pleasant, quiet surroundings. 


“QUIET... please’ 


CHOOL authorities have no right to expect the best work of instruc- 
S tors and pupils in noisy classrooms. Recent experiments have 
shown that noisy surroundings lessen accuracy, reduce mental speed, 
and decrease accuracy of memory. Furthermore, under noisy condi- 
tions 19% more energy is required to perform a given task. And noise 
hinders the brightest pupils and best instructors most. Classrooms 
must be quieted to improve the efficiency, patience, and disposition of 
teachers and to assist the progress, comfort, and health of pupils. 


But noise-quieting is only part of the story. Acoustics must be correct 
as well, so that pupils in all parts of the classroom can hear the instruc- 
tor clearly, for poor grades are often the result of improper hearing 
conditions. 


Acoustex, applied to classroom ceilings, absorbs from 50% to 75% of 
disturbing noise. It provides proper hearing conditions in all parts of the 
room. Furthermore, its interesting textured surface is always attractive 


never monotonous or conspicuous. It does ni 
‘ ‘ ‘ Acoustex is sanitary, hygienic, 
not distract pupils from their work—does and fire-safe. It is easily 


not encourage idle curiosity. Acoustex is (leaned and easily redecorated 


by spray painting. Delivered 
pleasing to the eye as well as the ear. on the job pretinted to order, 


Acoustex is quickly installed 


, ’ ee by experienced erectors lo- 
Send for our special bulletin describing cated in principal cities. 


acoustical treatment for school buildings. 
The coupon will bring it without obligation. 


Many leading schools have installed Acoustex 
with complete success for quieting noise in corri- 
dors, lunch rooms, vocational departments, labora- 
tories, swimming pools, gymnasiums, libraries, 
offices—for improving hearing conditions in 
chapels, school rooms, lecture halls, and auditori- 
ums. Acoustical treatment is essential in these large 
rooms to insure undistorted reception of the ampli- 
fied sound of radio and talking picture equipment 


HOUSING COMPANY, Acoustical Division 
40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 


ACOUSTEX 


THE DECORATIVE SOUND ABSORBENT 
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HovusinGc Company, : ; 
\e \ 
Acoustical Division, Name of School 


4o Central Street, Boston, Mass Address 
Please send your new bulletin 


describing acoustical treatment 
for school buildings. 


City State 


Attention of................. 
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(Concluded from Page 106) 

The follow-up of cases included interviews of 
each pupil, home visits to advise parents concern- 
ing the defects, and letters to parents, asking that 
the child be examined and the card filled in by the 
physician at the time of the examination and sent 
to the school office. 

It is planned that all pupils found with defective 
hearing be given an otological examination. It is 
possible that if cases are allowed to continue with 
out care until a later survey, they may register a 
further loss of hearing, and the damage may con- 
tinue beyond the possibility of repair. Arrange- 
ments have been made for codperation with local 
hospitals for the care of cases unable to be attend- 
ed by private physicians or specialists. 

HYGIENE 

¢ The National Health Council, New York City, 
has announced the removal of its offices from 370 
Seventh Ave., to the new Nelson Tower Building, 

450 Seventh Ave. The council had been in the for- 
’ mer building since its organization in 1921, and the 
new quarters were necessary because of the expan- 
sion of the council’s work and the development of 
its numerous activities among the fifteen constitu- 
ent members. 

The closing of the schools as a means of combat- 
ing an epidemic is not always the wisest procedure 
says the Wisconsin state board of health. “The 
policy of the board is that if a sufficient number 
of pupils are available for attendance to make it 
worth while carrying on, the schools should be 
kept open on the principle that many preventive 
measures can be best administered through the 
school organization. 

“It has been found that by closing the schools 
some children who are suffering mild attacks of the 
disease in question do not receive medical atten- 
tion or are not duly reported to the health officials, 
and they return to school later in an infected state 
which, had the schools remained open, would have 
been discovered by the watchful teacher early in 
the epidemic and treated accordingly. 

“When an epidemic reaches such proportions 
that it is no longer practicable to keep the schools 
open, the children should be restricted to their re- 
spective homes. Outdoor contacts are dangerous 


An Expenditure with Recurring Benefits! 





at such a time as well as those made indoors, and 
the purpose of school closing is defeated if social 
contacts are permitted during the period.” 

4 The parent-teacher association of Escanaba, 
Mich., has codperated with the local Kiwanis club 
in supplementing the meals of underfed children, 
by serving breakfasts and lunches in the school 
buildings. The project was carried out at a cost 
of $100 per month. The money was contributed by 
club members and supplemented by the proceeds 
of a benefit program. 

PERSONALITY STANDARDS 
TEACHERS 

The school board of Worcester, Mass., has adopt- 
ed recommendations of Supt. W. S. Young, provid- 
ing that prospective teachers in the grammar, pri- 
mary, and kindergarten schools be rated for per- 
sonality fitness, as well as for marks obtained on 
an examination and teaching experience. The new 
rules becomes effective in June. 

Included in the new code are requirements that 
applicants for places on the eligible list must have 
a minimum average of 75 per cent in all examina- 
tions given by the department: they must be grad- 
uates of a three-year or four-year normal-school 
course in the case of elementary teachers, and of 
a two-year course for kindergarten teachers. Per- 
sonality and fitness ratings are provided, with the 
experience mark ranging from 5 per cent for one 
year, to 20 per cent for four years. Written exam- 
inations count for 60, and the personality and fit- 
ness rating, 20. 

Appointments to the schools in June, 1931, Jan- 
uary, 1932, June, 1932, and January, 1933 will be 
made from the old eligible list. In June, 1933, and 
January, 1935, appointments will be made from 
candidates having the highest percentage on both 
lists. Experience will count for less than previously 
under the new plan. Where an applicant with four 
years’ experience could obtain a maximum of 30 
on the old system, the maximum from now on will 
be 20. 

Normal-school officials will mark applicants for 
teaching attributes, checking them as either poor, 
fair, good, or excellent. 

The rules provide that certificates of qualifica- 
tion shall be given by the committee to persons on 


FOR 


We agree with you. It does seem 
as if there is always a demand 
ready for money . . . but here is 
one expenditure . . . for the Miller 
School Wardrobe which pays for 
itself in saving of heat... in 
saving of janitorial expense. All 
through the years it serves you. 
You will recognize how it helps 
the teaching staff keep discipline, 
prevent petty pilfering, hasten 


dismissal and assembly of stu- 
dents. 


Also you will appreciate the better appearance of each school room where the Miller wardrobe 
has been installed. Write at once for the catalog which explains the multiple operation single 
control principle which governs this unusual school equipment. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


the eligible list when they are appointed. The cer- 


Ww 










Kansas City, Mo. 


tificates are valid during the term of service and 
for two years thereafter. Candidates not appointed 
within five years after the examination are dropped 
from the list. 


A STUDY OF SALARIES IN SMALL 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

The American Library Association Committee 
on Salaries has issued the third annual tabulation 
of salaries for small college libraries. The group 
includes colleges having a student enrollment of 
500. The list which is slightly larger this year, in- 
cludes items of pension and insurance. There have 
also been included in the tabulation the months of 
service and the hours of service per week of the 
librarian. 

A total of 75 colleges received questionnaires, 
and replies were received from 55. A comparison 
of results shows that there has been a small per- 
centage increase in the professional rank of the 
librarian, as well as an increase in the salaries paid. 
Thirty-three of the 53 replies report the librarian 
as having full professional rank, while 50 libraries 
maintain a salary average for the librarian of $2,- 
141-++, thus showing a somewhat higher salary 
average than the $2,028-+- in 53 replies of last 
year. 

There appears to be a slight decrease in the 
number of professional assistants this year, while 
the number of nonprofessional assistants has in- 
creased; the average salary of the former in 28 
libraries is $1,360--, in contrast to the $1,348 + 
in 28 libraries reported last year. The maximum 
average of professional assistants in twelve libra- 
ries is $1,788 +-. The average total salaries of 54 
libraries is $4,325-++, while the average total 
expenditures of the same number of libraries is 
$8,027. 

From the 53 replies received, it is noted that the 
average number of persons on the small college 
staff is 4. The average number of hours of service 
per week is 42, and the months of service per year 
is 10%. 

The findings indicate some progress toward an 
increased recognition by the college of the library 
service given by its librarian and staff. 
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the HIT of the 
N.E. A. Convention 





— of school superintendents 
and managers are today the pleased 
owners of a dandy Car-Na-Var Cane. . 

our gift to them at the recent N. E. A. 
Convention at Detroit. Were you there? 
And did you witness our interesting demon- 
stration of Car-Na-Var and Rubber-Var? 


*Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish gum and waxes. It gives a beau- 
tiful, lustrous yet non-slippery finish to 
wood, linoleum, terrazzo, concrete and 
cork floors... protects the surface indef- 
initely from wear . . . and cuts main- 
tenance costs as much as 50%. Comes in 






Everyone interested in 
the efficient and eco- . : 
nomical maintenance Withamop... ready for traffic in an hour. 
of floors should have 
a copy of ‘‘Floor Re- 
search’’, written by a * For rubber floors use Rubber-Var— 


nationally known floor companion treatment to Car-Na-Var. 
consultant. Send the 


coupon for free copy. 


‘“natural’’ and popular colors. Applied 


The coupon below will bring full details. 


THIS ‘1 BOOK FREE 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 

240 Scotr Street, Watseka, ILLINOIS. 
Without obligation send me rree copy of ‘Floor Research’’. 
Also send me further details about Car-Na-Var and Rubber-Var, 
and your FREE TEST Offer. 





FO a a he ee ie Le i es ae pao 


ME 5. cécktbuwavkexesnndsqusewsebasaseenas --- cee 
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IX IS NOT THE 
AGE OF REASON 











Dancer signs, discipline, and 
safety lectures are but meaningless words to 
the child mind. Their safety from motor-in- 
fested highways can only be controlled by 
fence protection. 


An Anchor Fence conveys its own warnings 
and compels their obedience. Delegate your 
responsibility to an Anchor Fence. 


Just call the local Anchor representative for 
the solution of your fencing problem. He will 


be glad to serve you. 
NCHOR 
FENCES 


ANCHOR POST 
FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











AN ECONOMY 


that every School 
should have 


THE TRIPLEX 








“3 7 eres doh. 


The Triplex at 
University of Buffalo 


Virtually every school has large enough grounds 
to make the use of a Triplex mower an economy. 
This remarkable machine can cut as many as 35 
acres of foliaged ground per day. It can swing 
around obstructions with ease, and can be deli- 
cately controlled along the edge of walls or walks. 
The Triplex can back up as easily as it goes for- 
ward and can turn around in its own length. 


Operation is inexpensive, and sturdy construction 
makes it good for many years of hard labor. 
Cutting units can be raised off the ground, and 
the Triplex driven anywhere. Ask for the details. 


Some of the prominent Colleges and Universities using 


the Ideal Triplex: 


San Bernardino Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Friends Institute, Philadelphia, Penna. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
435 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Ave., 237 Lafayette St., 

Chicago, IIl. New York City. 


161 Vester St., 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


273 Boylston St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL 














GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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Hews Was a Sifficull ob eating Fob ea 


simplify these “difficult” jobs. 


Two types of Circle A Steel Grandstands—Permanent or Portable. 


Both are built to the soundest of designs,— 
providing exceptional structural strength 
and long life. Spacing of seat and foot- 
boards has been carefully arranged to pro- 
vide comfort to spectators. 


A section of the Grandstand can be a 


The above seating job—of Circle A Permanent Steel Grand- 
stands—presented many difficulties. But the experience gained in 
more than ten years of solving seating problems—and the most 
complete line of seating available—enable Circle A engineers to 


permanent structure—with a portable type added for any part of 
the year when increased seating accommodation is needed. Decide 
now on your fall Grandstand needs. 
(wood or steel) Portable Bleachers. Write today for complete data. 


Ask also about Circle A 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 613 S. 25th Street, 


Newcastle, Ind. Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Parti- 
tions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional Partitions, School Wardrobes, 


and wood or steel Portable Bleachers. 


CIRCLE 


A STEEL 


GRANDSTANDS 


Sa ote Seats 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
IN OREGON 


A commendable study on the supply and demand 
of teachers in Oregon was recently brought out by 
the University of Oregon. It is the work of Prof. C. 
L. Huffaker, who explains in his introduction that 
“in the whole field of school administration there is 
no problem which has received as unscientific or 
unsatisfactory treatment as has the problem of 
the teaching surplus.” 

The statement made that there is not a surplus 
of “qualified” teachers is questioned by Professor 
Huffaker. He says: “If we define a teacher surplus 
as the presence of a considerable number of gradu- 
ates of teacher-training institutions, who while de- 
siring a teaching position are not able to secure one, 
there is a surplus of trained teachers.” 

While the study aims to bring out the Oregon 
situation, it is broadened in order to show the status 
in that state in the light of the country at large. 
Thus the investigator brings to his service the 
statistics on the married teacher question covering a 
large number of cities. Here he says: 

“A detailed study was made of the married wom- 
an as a teacher. It was found that the per cent of 
married women teachers in the various groups 
varied from 21 per cent in the four-year high 
schools to 59 per cent among the group of elemen- 
tary principals. The state average is 35 per cent. In 
the different factors which were studied as results 
of efficiency, it was found that married women had 
less training than single women. The proportion of 
properly trained téachers for the elementary schools 
is 53 per cent for married women and 67 per cent 
for single women; in the secondary schools, 67 per 
cent for married women, and 68 per cent for single 
women. Married women have been teaching almost 
twice as long as the single women, the average ex- 
perience of married women being 11% years as 
compared with 6 years for single women, but it 





was found that married women remain in the same 
position only slightly longer (.9 year) than do single 
women. With respect to salaries, the general ten- 
dency is for married women to receive higher sal- 
aries, particularly in the elementary schools. Inso- 
far as the classroom teacher is concerned, only 
4-year high schools pay married teachers less than 
single ones. Considering the number of married 
women employed, and the salaries they receive, it 
may be concluded that Oregon is not discriminating 
against the married woman as a teacher to any con- 
siderable degree.”’ 

In touching upon the supply and demand of 
teachers in Oregon it is found that the training 
schools graduate more teachers than the state can 
absorb. The study says: “It was found that during 
the school year ending June, 1929, the teacher- 
training institutions of the state graduated 1,300 
possible public-school teachers. Approximately 330 
of these teachers either secured positions in other 
states or did not care to teach, thus leaving an 
available supply of 970 prospective teachers. Of the 
available supply 800 of the 1929 graduates secured 
positions in the state.” 

Professor Huffaker quotes a resolution adopted 
by the New England Association of School Super- 
intendents which reads: “Whereas there is a sur- 
plus of candidates for admission to the profession 
of teaching, and whereas some of these prospec- 
tive teachers are poorly fitted by nature or other- 
wise for this important occupation, be it resolved 
that normal schools and colleges of education, in 
codperation with superintendents of schools, be 
urged to establish higher standards for admission 
and graduation, with special reference to the men- 
tal qualifications and teaching ability of students 
who intend to enter the teaching profession.” 

Professor Huffaker concludes that the evidence 
present points to the fact that the real solution of 
the relative supply and demand will be reached by 
a number of methods. Among these are not only a 
control of the numbers entering and graduating 
from teachers’ training institutions, but first a 
lengthening of the period of service which teachers 
give to the state. The lengthening of the period of 
service can probably be best brought about by in- 
creasing the preparation demanded for entrance 


into teaching. Teachers who prepare for their pro- 
fession on a serious basis not only stay in the teach- 
ing profession longer, but remain in each position 
longer. 


PITTSBURGH ADVANCES EFFICIENT 
TEACHERS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the salary schedules adopted by the board 
of education, Supt. B. G. Graham recently recom- 
mended a list of teachers eligible for increases in 
salaries. The list includes two classes of recommen- 
dations, namely, teachers recommended for ad- 
vancement under the provisions of the schedule 
recommended by the citizens’ committee, and those 
recommended under the provisions of the Pennsyl- 
vania state plan. 

A total of 193 teachers were included in the list 
of teachers of Schedule A advanced from $2,200 to 
$2,400. In Schedule B, teachers advanced from 
$2,850 to $3,025, there were 21 teachers listed. In 
Schedule B, teachers advanced from $3,025 to 
$3,200, there were 9 teachers listed. In Schedule C, 
teachers advanced from $3,200 to $3,400, there 
were 39 teachers listed. In Schedule C, teachers ad- 
vanced from $3,400 to $3,600, there were 38 teach- 
ers listed. In Schedule C, teachers advanced from 
$3,800 to $4,000, there were 18 teachers listed. In 
Schedule C, teachers advanced from $3,200 to 
$3,400, there were 11 teachers listed. In Schedule 
C, teachers advanced from $3,400 to $3,600, there 
were 24 teachers listed. In Schedule E, principals 
advanced from $4,250 to $4,500, there were 8 prin- 
cipals listed. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 At Salt Lake City, Utah, the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation through its attorney has stated that an epi- 
demic of bankruptcies has broken out among the 
teachers of the city. An average of one bankruptcy 
in each twenty days was the statement made. This 
practice, the attorney said, “has caused great con- 
cern among merchants and recently the board of 
directors of the association decided to take the mat- 
ter up with the board.” He charged that in four 
instances teachers had filed bankruptcy proceed- 
ings to avoid payment of unsecured bills, and asked 
the board to take action discouraging such policies. 
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S‘A-N-I-T-A-T-1-O-N 


THE - SOLAR - SYSTEM - OF - WASTE - DISPOSAL 


In the Office~ 


NE of the easiest, yet one of the most important, 
places to be kept clean in a school is the executive 
office group. Here, in the “sanctum sanctorum” of every 
school, is the one spot that stamps itself indelibly in the 
memory of every student who has occasion to enter its 
sacred portals. 

Not many children in a grade school become familiar 
with the offices, consequently they are more than a little 
bit impressed with the appearance of things when they 
do have occasion to invade the administrative domains. 

Paper on the floor and scattered over the tops of desks 
is inexcusable. Even the sight of crumpled paper detracts somewhat from the general 
spic and span appearance of the office. 

The Solar System of Waste Disposal handles this problem very effectively. When waste 
is deposited in a Solar receptacle it is out of sight. The noiseless, gravity swinging top 
opens and shuts with effortless ease. Students are impressed by this neat, clean appear- 
ance. 

Here is an opportunity, through the medium of good example, to impress on the pupils 
of your school a habit of cleanliness that will stay with them all their lives. The result is 
health, the most priceless of all human possessions. 


Send plans or a description of your building for an estimate 
of the cost of installing a Solar System. No obligation to you. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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School teachers were defended by G. N. Child, 
superintendent, who pointed out that the charges 
brought against a very few teachers was an unfair 
reflection upon the group as a whole. Board mem- 
bers staunchly supported the superintendent, and 
decided that before relying upon the credit men’s 
accusations, the committee on teachers and school- 
work should investigate the matter. Many expressed 
the opinion that in most, if not all, instances where 
bankruptcy had been resorted to the action was 
necessary. 

@ New York, N. Y. The presentation of an ap- 
plication for service retirement to an individual 
member of the teachers’ retirement board is not in 
itself sufficient to retire a teacher from active duty, 
according to a decision of the court of appeals. 
The law requires, the court held, that the appli- 
cation must be filed at the office of the retirement 
board itself, despite a resolution of the pension 
board recognizing applications filed with individual 
members. 

The decision is of importance to teachers about 
to retire, for previously the filing of an application 
with a member or an officer of the board was ac- 
cepted as equivalent to filing it with the board. 
From now on, teachers or their representatives, 
must file papers at the office of the retirement 
board. The ruling does away with the deathbed 
retirements in which applications have been filed at 
all hours of the night, on Sundays and holidays, by 
the mere process of handing the papers to a mem- 
ber of the board. 

¢ New York, N. Y. The court of appeals, in a 
recent decision, has ruled that an application of a 
teacher for retirement upon demand after 35 years 
of service in the schools to become effective must 
be filed in the office of the retirement board. The 
court, in its decision, ruled that the retirement sys- 
tem never contemplated that retirement should be- 
come a mere gamble and chance. The retirement as 
provided by law must be accomplished, said the 
court, by the orderly procedure of filing the appli- 
cation with the retirement board during the life- 
time of the teacher 

The decision was given in a suit which involved 
a claim under an old deathbed gamble feature of 
the law, under which teachers seriously ill waited 


until death was near before applying for retirement 
under option No. 1, which provided that the bal- 
ance in the pension fund not paid to the teacher 
should be paid in a lump sum to a designated 
beneficiary. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The school board has received a 
report of the committee on school administration, 
which recommends that department heads give 
preference in the matter of employment to unmar- 
ried women rather than married women, whose 
husbands are employed, upon the understanding, of 
course, that the request does not conflict with 
established rules of seniority or civil service. The 
board has received an opinion from its attorney 
which holds that the rule is within the powers of 
the board, and when adopted, is legal and binding. 

4 Mrs. Schmidt Felber teacher of the first school 
in Cedar county, Nebraska, in 1868, died, February 
20 at her home in Hartington. Mrs. Felber had been 
an invalid for years. 

# Miss Sadie Smith. of South Whittey, Whittey 
county, Ind., has taught in the same classroom for 
54 consecutive years, and is still an excellent teach- 
er. Alvin R. Fleck, the county superintendent says: 
“She has a wholesome sense of humor and a keen 
mind, and has held to the highest ideals of human 
life and conduct.” 

¢ Normal salary increases, or present salary levels 
will be maintained for teachers during 1931-32, by 
97 per cent of the boards of education in Wiscon- 
sin, according to the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The report shows that more than 50 per cent 
of the cities and villages have decided to give nor- 
mal increases, or to retain present salary schedules. 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
been asked to approve an amendment to the rules 
relative to teachers’ qualifications, to require that 
the certificate of health be signed by the director 
of the department of hygiene. Under the amended 
rule, no teacher will be employed in the schools 
unless she presents a health certificate signed by 
the director of hygiene. The change was urged to 
meet a condition where an outside physician might 
furnish a certificate when the teacher’s condition of 
health did not warrant it. 

4 New York, N. Y. Under a decision of Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves at Al- 


bany, city teachers who have had experience in 
the business world which is related to the jobs they 
fill in the schools are entitled to advanced standing 
on the school-board salary schedules. The decision 
removes the confusion which has existed in the 
minds of teachers and school officials since the de- 
cision of the court of appeals more than a year 
ago in the celebrated Langdon case. 

It had been the practice of the board of exam- 
iners to allow one or more years of salary credit 
to teachers of commercial subjects, as well as to 
clerical employees in the schools with experience 
in the business world. This policy was followed un- 
til October, 1929, when the courts held that such 
nonteaching experience could not be credited by 
the teachers’ retirement board for pension credit. 
As a result, the school heads had declined since 
that time to grant advanced standing on the sched- 
ules to new teachers who entered the schools from 
the business world, until a definite ruling could be 
obtained from the court or the state commissioner 
on the subject. 


4 Akron, Ohio. The school teachers are facing 
a possible salary cut due to the financial crisis in 
the schools. The school board has proposed a num- 
ber of retrenchment policies to meet the situation. 


¢ The efforts of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
to induce the board of education of that city to cut 
the teachers’ salaries is combated by Supt. Frank 
Cody, who says that the cost of living has not been 
reduced 20 per cent as claimed. He cites two fed- 
eral reports to the effect that the reduction is about 
12 per cent only. He adds: “Attention should also 
be given to the fact that the pay of the teacher 
always lags behind a visiting cost index. If he has 
a slight temporary advantage under falling prices, 
he has an equal disadvantage in times of rising 
prices.” 


¢ Chicago, Ill. The Federation of Women High- 
School Teachers has objected to the discrimination 
against married women in the employment of addi- 
tional teachers, insisting that the merit system 
should prevail in the selection of teachers. A recent 
resolution of the board directed department heads 


to give preference in employment to unmarried 
women. 
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RA-COTE produces 
a durable,wear 
s resisting finish 


‘“‘We are more than pleased with the results 
obtained on our maple floors by using your 
PYRA-SEAL and PYRA-COTE”’ writes Mr. 


High School, Oklahoma City. ‘‘...Amnd so 

are we’’ echo countless other school officials 
who have found PYRA-SEAL and PYRA- 
COTE easily applied to their wood floors 
and leaving a sanitary, hard surface .. . 
easily and economically maintained. 


” The VESTAL Wood Floor 
Program Cuts Maintenance 
Costs/ 


Gone forever are mops, floor brooms, sweeping compounds 
and messy floor oils. Down come the costs of floor mainte- 
nance. No longer is it necessary to use water and scouring 
powders that ruin floors. All that is required on a PYRA- 

SEALED and PYRA-COTED FLOOR is a light buffing 
each day with a Vestal Buffing Mop, to keep it in “apple 
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Mail the VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., 1 
' ST. LOUIS, Mi .o ' 

\ Please send | and further information about the VESTAL ' 

on \ METHOD OF wooD. FLOOR MAINTENANCE. 

Name....... t 

' ' 

! ! 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INc. 
ST.LOUIS — NEW YORK 
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THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION 
IN INDIANA 


The state education department of Indiana has 
issued a report showing that the costs of transpor- 
tation are two sevenths of rural expenditures, one 
eighth of rural gross total expenditures, and 8.68 
per cent of the state total current operation. The 
total urban cost of transportation was $152,757, 
which included $88,133 for cities, and $64,623 for 
towns. The total per-capita annual cost was $27.79, 
with $26.84 for cities, and $29.23 for towns. The 
total median per-capita daily cost was 19 cents, 
with 18 cents for cities, and 19 cents for towns. 
The urban communities transported a total of 5,495 
pupils, with the cities transporting 3,284 pupils, and 
the towns 2,211 pupils. 

The total per-capita average cost in rural com- 
munities was $29.46. with $29.64 for all grades 
combined. The highest per-capita cost was $30.47 
in grades seven to twelve, and the lowest was $27.72 
in grades one to six. The total median per-capita 
cost was $32.18, with $31.20 for all grades com- 
bined. The highest per-capita cost was $32.67 for 
grades one to eight, and the lowest was $29.14 in 
grades one to six. 

In a study of the length of time for transporta- 
tion, the report showed that six townships had a 
record of 240 minutes consumed in transportation 
by hacks or busses. A total of 915 townships re- 
ported a median of 67.8 minutes consumed, which 
means that the longest ride of most pupils is ap- 
proximately one-half hour morning and evening. 

The tabulation of urban transportation showed 
the type of service offered in 29 cities and 24 towns. 
One town pays a contract sum, at a monthly rate, 
for any number of pupils transported. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The pay-as-you-go plan has been in use at Bel- 
lingham, Wash., for the past several years. Accord- 
ing to the county auditor, $50,000 has been saved 
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Combination Laboratory 35’ Long x 22’ Wide Accommodating 
Twenty-Four Pupils (All Facing One Way) at Twelve Two- 
Pupil Tables, Each Equipped with Sink, Water, Gas, Electric- 
ity, Ample Drawer and Cupboard Space. Provision isalso made 


| Did You Receive Your Copy of the New} 


for Demonstration Table, Fume Hood, and Apparatus Cases. 
With this Arrangement the Room may be used for Demonstra- 
tion and Laboratory Work in Any of the Sciences. With Two 
Side, One Center and Cross Aisles between All Tables, Perfect 
Supervision is obtained with the Minimum Effort by the 
Instructor. 


| 


| Laboratory Furniture Catalog? If Not | 
| Write for Yours—It’s Interesting 





W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Distributors 


Superior Seating Co., 105 West 40th Street, New York City 


during this period. He adds: “If the present pro- 
gram of ‘pay as we go’ is maintained, this district 
should within the next year or two be free of all 
bonded indebtedness which will be a record that 
few, if any, other first-class school districts of this 
state have attained.” 

# West Waterloo, Iowa. Mr. W. C. Logan, secre- 
tary of the school board, has outlined a financial 
program which will cancel all indebtedness in the 
next 20 years, including the $190,000 obligation in- 
curred for a new school building. Under the sched- 
ule prepared by Mr. Logan, the amount required 
for debt service annually will be $15,000 to $20,000 
less than has been spent each of the past few years 
for this service. At the present time there is not a 
single warrant outstanding against the district. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The city council finance 
committee has outlined a radical retrenchment pro- 
gram to obtain a $2.10 tax rate for the vear 1931. 
In this direction, it is planned to eliminate $2,000.- 
000 from the city schools’ budget, which will cause 
a shortening of the second semester, or some other 
means of effecting radical economies in operating 
costs. 

4 Uhrichsville, Ohio. The city council has asked 
that the school board reduce its operating expenses 
for the year in order to help the city in its finan- 
cial difficulties. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted its 1931 school budget, calling for an 
appropriation of $3,219,532 for the operation of 
the schools. The tax levy for the year includes 
$2,421,643 for general school purposes, and $797,- 
888 for capital outlay expenses. The board voted 
to spend $1,125 for the installation of guards on 
shop machinery in schools. 

¢ Scranton, Pa. The school board has obtained 
a loan of $50,000 from a local bank to meet the 
current expenses of the schools until the tax money 
is received. 

¢ Newark, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a school-construction budget, calling for the rais- 
ing of $1,885,000 to be raised through a bond 
issue. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The 1931 school budget of 
the board of education calls for a total of $17,215,- 
005 for operating expenses. The budget represents 





a reduction of $568,850 from that of last year. 
The item of teachers’ salaries calls for an expen- 
diture of $12,200,000. 

In addition to operating expenses, the budget 
allows $3,237,633 for bond maturities, interest, 
and sinking-fund requirements, and a fund of $1.- 
786,814 for permanent improvements. 

# School boards in Bedford, Parma, and Maple 
Heights, Ohio, are facing a possible closing of the 
schools because of a lack of funds due to delin- 
quent taxes. A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature calling for legislative relief for financially 
crippled schools of the state. 

4 Evansville, Ind. The school board has effected 
a saving of $10,000 in the school budget through 
the discontinuance of teachers’ bonuses for travel 
and study. The bonus plan had been adopted sev- 
eral years ago. 

¢ Lawrence, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget, calling for an appropriation of $1.- 
214,565 for the year 1931, which is an increase of 
$25,000. The increase has been attributed to ad- 
vances in salaries to teachers who are eligible to 
receive maximum salaries under the schedule. 

4 Detroit, Mich. A flat 20-per-cent reduction in 
the school budget, the placing of the board under 
the direction of the mayor and council, and the 
adoption of rules to avoid the accumulation of de- 
ficits are some of the recommendations of the 
governmental committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce contained in its recent report to the 
city council. The committee’s report contained 
some sharp accusations of waste in administration 
and charged the board and its employees with 
making a budget set-up which made it difficult to 
determine where savings could be made. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has ob- 
tained a temporary loan of $400,000, with an in- 
terest rate of 2% per cent. The loan is intended 
to provide money for the current expenses until 
the spring installment of taxes comes due. 

4 Bristol, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $392,216. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has been 
compelled to reduce its budget by $300,000. The 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
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chanical and optical features, 
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board members discussed a number of economy 
plans to meet the reduced budget. 

¢ Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has sold 
$270,000 in tax-anticipation warrants to a Chicago 
banking concern, at a premium of $17 and 3% 
per cent interest. The proceeds of the loan will be 
used to pay salaries and expenses until the spring 
collections are received. 


4 Morristown, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $259,895 for the school year 
1931. The budget represents a reduction of $4,120 
from that of last year. 


¢ Lynn, Mass. The school board has taken steps 
to place the school lunch system under civil service 
regulations. The system reported a loss of more 
than $1,100 during the past five months, which has 
been attributed to the prevalent economic depres- 
sion. During the same period last year there was 
a profit of $1,000 in luncheon receipts. 

Under the proposed program of administration, 
the board will have charge of contracts and bids 
on goods, and will make up deficits out of the 
school-department budget, so that the conduct of 
the system will actually become a municipal opera- 
tion. 


4 The total school attendance of New York state 
is 2,096,337, employing 73,579, at an annual cost 
of $376,071,512. The net value of the school prop- 
erty is fixed at $798,427,405. 


4 Parma, Ohio. Salary payments to 100 teachers 
and employees of the school system were recently 
cut in half because of a lack of funds due to delin- 
quent taxes. Instead of the usual monthly pay- 
ment of $17,000, the total disbursed was only 
$8,500. 

4 Educators recently apeared before the Ohio 
house taxation committee, seeking support for a 
bill proposing legislation to authorize the issuance 
of bonds in financing school operations pending the 
collection of taxes. Mr. A. E. Moody, superinten- 
dent. of schools of Bedford, declared that in his 
district, only one third of the school taxes this 
year had been collected. It means that the educa- 
tional program must be curtailed and that teachers 


they range, 
pending upon the equip- 
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have not been paid to date. Dr. T. Howard Win- 
ters, of the state board of education, while con- 
demning the plan, said that it seemed the only 
possible means of keeping the schools open 

¢ Fall River, Mass. The school board has taken 
the first steps in its retrenchment program with the 
elimination of the position of nursemaid in the 
kindergarten schools. It was also voted to close 
the evening elementary schools, the Americaniza- 
tion, and vocational classes three weeks earlier than 
formerly. The early closing of these classes pro- 
duced a saving of $4,200. 

4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved salary adjustments which in time will 
mean a pay rise of $500 for principals in charge of 
the smaller junior high schools. The adjustments 
were made necessary through the enactment of the 
single-salary schedule by the legislature, and is 
intended to preserve a pay differential between the 
heads of elementary schools and those in charge of 
the junior high schools. 

Beginning with the first of the current year, the 
graded salary law for elementary principals was 
eliminated, and a single-salary schedule was estab- 
lished so that all elementary-school heads receive 
the same salary, regardless of the size of the 
school. The schedule set $7,000 as the maximum 
salary. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 


4 The legislature of California has under consid- 
eration a measure, which provides that “it shall be 
unlawful for any person, whether elected, ap- 
pointed, or commissioned to fill any office in either 
the state, county, or city government of this state, 
or in any department thereof, or in any school dis- 
trict, to appoint or employ any married woman who 
is not the head of a family.” The measure defines 
as “head of family” one who is the main support 
of an invalid husband, dependent children, and im- 
mediate relatives. 


4 School boards in state-aided school districts of 
Ohio may increase the salaries of superintendents 
above the maximum fixed by the state, according 
to a decision of the Adams county court at Waver- 
ly, Ohio. In the suit brought by the district against 
Supt. C. O. Williams, for monies paid in excess of 
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the state salary, the court held for the defendant. 

In the suit, the district alleged that the defend- 
ant, C. O. Williams, was superintendent of Win- 
chester school district during the years 1926 to 
1929, and while acting in that capacity, the school 
board increased his salary above that of the state 
schedule fixed by the state education department. 
The petition asked for the return of the excess 
amount of $1,100 for the period of years named. 
The court, in its decision, pointed out that the 
legislature evidently sought to force school boards 
to abide by the schedule as fixed, but did not at- 
tempt to invalidate a contract which exceeded the 
schedule, other than to disqualify the offending dis- 
trict from participation in the fund. It apparently 
is a matter within the discretion of the state su- 
perintendent, since the school code gives a school 
board power to increase the salary of teachers dur- 
ing the term of employment. Judgment was ordered 
for Superintendent Williams. 

4 A bill introduced in the Ohio legislature seeks 
to exempt teachers from jury service. The Citizens 
League of Cleveland opposes the bill and says: 
‘Jury service is quite as much an obligation of 
citizenship in times of peace as is military service 
in times of war. Moreover, teachers are peculiarly 
well equipped for jury service because of their edu- 
cation, character and training. There is no more 
reason why a teacher or custodian should be ex- 
empt than there is for exempting any other citizen 
in private life.” 

¢ A bill which provides that the members of the 
board of education of Minneapolis, be chosen upon 
the district basis has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature. The board is now elected upon 
the representation-at-large basis. The authorities 
on the subject of school administration hold that 
the proposed measure notes a decided backward 
step, and is not likely to be enacted into law. 

4 The elected school board of Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., has been declared legal, in a recent ruling by 
the state supreme court. Two groups claimed to 
constitute the school board. One group claimed 
membership by virtue of appointment by the mayor 
and the city council. The court ruled in favor of 
the elected board. 
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This Rugged Auditorium Chair Will 
Withstand the Most Severe Use 
and Abuse 










Tris sturdy Heywood-Wakefield chair has been purposely designed and built to withstand 
use and abuse. Healthy, active pupils subject the average auditorium to extreme wear and 
for this reason seating equipment should be purchased with serious consideration. 

On this style, the solid wood back is rodded and bolted, reinforced in a manner which assures 
longer and more satisfying wear than any other type. The seat, too, is of solid wood to pre- 
vent chipping, marring, etc. The all steel, self-aligning, roller bearing hinge may be jumped 
upon and placed under the most terrific strain, yet it will operate quietly and efficiently. 
Hundreds of thousands of H-W chairs have been installed in school auditoriums throughout 
America. Again and again, they have been selected by careful, capable school boards be- 
cause of their rugged, practical, troubleproof construction. If you are planning to seat a new 
school auditorium or reseat an old one, be sure to call in a representative from Heywood- 
Wakefield. These experienced men will be glad to demonstrate every detail of auditorium 
seats, submit seating plans, and furnish helpful suggestions without cost or obligation on your 


part. Simply drop a note to the nearest H-W Sales Office. 
SALES OFFICES 

Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 

Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon € 






Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
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This triangular name plate appears 
on all genuine Wickwire Spencer 
Fences. 





LESSENS FIRE HAZARD 


Vacation time, nights and even during school 
hours, corners protected from the wind and nooks 
out of sight of the office just invite loafing. Then 
a smoldering cigarette, an inextinguished match 
and the damage is done. Unless undesirables 
are kept out they are a constant fire hazard. A 
Wickwire Spencer Chain Link Fence around your 
grounds permits entrance and exit via gates only. 
It is strong and permanent, yet inexpensive. 
Copper bearing steel of frame and fabric hot 
dipped galvanizing does resist rust. We will gladly 


send a representative to make quotations. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Buffalo Sales Office: 1 River Road 


Worcester Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Tulsa 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco 
Branches and Warehouses: Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


Distributors and Erectors in all principal cities 
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“CHICAGO” Playground Equipment 
has extra strength and SAFETY 
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In designs, materials and workmanship, “‘CHI- 
CAGO” Playground Equipment embodies many 
improved features that give it extra strength, 
longer life and greater safety. Generally, “CHI- 
CAGO” Equipment is heavily constructed and 
carefully braced, as a protection against weather 
and wear. All metal parts are rust-proofed; bear- 
ings for swinging parts are isis: ir Cineiaaies 
made with special weather- ae , 
proof fibre bushings which i ae acct 
require no oiling or atten- 
tion and will outwear ordi- 
nary bearings. 


“No. 4’? Gymnasium 
Equipment 
**C”? Pool Equipment 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 
1835 West Lake Street, 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


RD 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


for Lockers and Gymnasium Wire Suit 
Basket Security 





Lock made of all brass material No. 09920. 
Lock made of steel, black japanned or 
cadmium plated (interior brass parts) 
with hardened steel cadmium plated 
shackle No. 9920. 
Locks are made in several thousand dif- 
ferent combinations when necessary. 

No. 09920 A sample lock will be sent gratis upon request for 
Cut % actual size. inspection. 
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Size 3% x Size 544 x 644 inches. 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX No. 17022A KEY LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. : ‘ 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on tumbler lock. 3 keys with each letter box. 
black background. Combinations all different. Key changes practically unlimited. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various depths. 
Send for catalogue No. 57. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Warren St. 319 W. Randolph St. 
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Efficiency Tables 
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STUDENT ASS RGDOM EFFICIENCY TABLES 








drawers in apron. 


book is filed vertically. 


pulled all the way out. 


compartment. 


Books are easily removed from 
compartments without moving 
chairs away from tables. Every 


3. Book trays are enclosed in dust- 
proof boxes. Stops are provided 


to prevent book trays from being 


4. Pencil trays are provided in each 


NO. 1S ALL STEEL EFFICIENCY TABLE 





Important Features 


1. Greater knee space — no book 


operate without binding regard- 

less of atmospheric conditions. 
6. Tops are one-piece linoleum, pro- 
viding an ideal writing surface. 
Oak tables have legs chamfered 
on all four corners and are placed 
so as to provide ample clearance. 


STEEL TABLES 
8. Steel tables have pedestal which 
can be adjusted to all required 
heights. 


~] 


5. Book trays and boxes are well 9. Steel tables provide still greater 
braced and spot welded. Trays 


knee space. 


Complete information on request. 


Standard School Fixtures Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEW YORK’S BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The school system of the nation’s largest city is 
administered by a board of education, consisting of 
seven members. They are appointed by the mayor 
for a term of six years. The unusual expenditures 
in control of the board run well over the hundred 
million mark. Allen Raymond, a newspaper writer, 
recently said: 

“Their duties are onerous, requiring so great an 
expenditure of time, thought and energy, if fulfilled 
at all, that any person giving so generously to the 
community must be presumed, unless shown other- 
wise, to be a citizen of fine public spirit. Their 
responsibilities — in a system so complex, so costly, 
subject to so many dangers, and so important to the 
lives of the city’s youth — are so great as to raise 
the question whether anyone who has not achieved 
considerably — and demonstrably to the public — 
is justified in accepting this office.” 

Present members of the board are George J. 
Ryan, president, Flushing, L. I.; William J. Weber, 
vice-president, the Bronx; Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Aleenan; Ralph R. McKee, Tompkinsville, S. L.; 
C. C. Mollenhauer, Brooklyn; Arthur S. Somers, 
Brooklyn; and Louis S. Posner, Manhattan. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ John Molineaux, Sterling Mayo, and William 
Thompson are the new board-of-education mem- 
bers of Metuchen, N. J. 

4 Escanaba, Mich. The board of education has 
placed its school-building insurance in accordance 
with the recommendations of a committee compris- 
ing local insurance agents. The board reserves the 
right to reject any unsatisfactory firms. 

4 Holyoke, Mass. The school board has in- 
augurated a new method of purchasing school 
supplies, with the award of contracts totaling $10,- 
704. The new plan of quantity buying and competi- 
tive bidding has effected a saving of $2,000 in 
materials already purchased. 


¢ Coventry, R. I. The school board has asked 
the local fire-insurance agents to make a survey 
of the school property as a basis for rearranging 
the insurance coverage. 

¢ Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has estab- 
lished the position of supervisor of drawing for the 
elementary grades, to be effective with the opening 
of the school year in September. 


4 Detroit, Mich. Two department heads and a 
high official of the board of education have pro- 
tested against the mayor’s drastic cuts in the 
maintenance items of the tax budget. The reduc- 
tions were made to meet a serious financial situ- 
ation. 

¢ The supreme court of New York has rendered 
a decision to the effect that the board of education 
of Utica cannot compel the city to issue bonds for 
school fire protection, unless it can prove that an 
emergency exists. If an emergency can be shown 
to exist, the board of education will be required 
to submit a special estimate. It is mandatory upon 
the council to authorize expenditures by issuing 
some form of temporary indebtedness to meet the 
expense created. 

4 East Palestine, Ohio. The school board has 
taken up the matter of caps and gowns for the 
graduating class. It was pointed out that the change 
would effect a large saving in dress to the gradu- 
ates and would help those in straightened circum- 
stances. 


¢ Oakwood, Ohio. The school board has adopt- 
ed caps and gowns for the graduating class. 


4 Lake Geneva, Wis. The school board recently 
discussed the rates charged for the use of the high- 
school auditorium. Some of the members believed 
that a rate of $35 is too high, while others con- 
tended that the room could not be opened for a 
less amount. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. P. C. Stetson has pre- 
sented a plan for a change in the salary schedule 





for principals, and a method for obtaining satis- 
factory substitute teachers. It was suggested that 
a group of trained assistant principals be formed 
to be assigned to schools having more than 500 
pupils. 

4 DeKalb, Ill. The school-board offices have 
been moved to new quarters in the Haish Memorial 
Library building. The offices are convenient and 
readily accessible. 


¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The school-administration 
building will be remodeled and improved, at an ex- 
pense of $10,000. The remodeling will cost $8,500, 
and the furniture and equipment $1,500. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The committee on buildings 
has held a hearing on a resolution calling for a 
minimum wage scale for all schoolwork. 


4 Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has been 
asked to approve a plan of Supt. J. J. Richeson, 
providing for an increased teaching load in the 
grade schools and for combined school principal- 
ships. It is estimated that a saving of $32,000 will 
be effected by increasing the teaching load. 

4 Medford, Mass. The school board has voted 
not to approve a bill of Representative Crockwell 
providing for a business manager for the school 
system. 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has approved 
a schoolboy patrol system for one of the heavy 
traffic sections near a school building. The duties 
of the patrols will be limited to leading groups of 
children across busy corners. 


¢ The court has given an opinion to the school 
board of Kenosha, upholding the power of the 
board to suspend or expel any student for infrac- 
tions of the rules. The case arose through the case 
of a schoolboy who was dismissed from school be- 
cause he was involved in a series of petty larcenies. 
The school board had refused to reinstate the boy 
in school, and a writ of mandamus was obtained to 
compel the board to admit the boy. 


4 The municipal court at DeWitt, Iowa, recently 
submitted an opinion in the case of William Wendt, 
a school-board member of DeWitt, whom it found 
guilty of selling coal to the schools while a member 
of the school board. 
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The court, in hearing the evidence, was of the 
opinion that, while there was no intention of fraud, 
deceit, or misrepresentation in the offering and ac- 
ceptance of a bid for coal, the furnishing of coal 
by a member of the school board was contrary to 
the law of the state, since the law prohibits the fur- 
nishing of such supplies by a member of the board. 
The evidence proved that the defendant was a 
member of the board in July, 1930, and that in his 
capacity as manager, he accepted bids for coal to 
be furnished to the schools. 

The board of education of White county, Tenn., 
has a new rule, which provides that “no teacher or 
teachers shall, during the hours of school or rest 
periods, allow upon the grounds or buildings of any 
schools any. salesman, or agent, whose purpose it 
is to offer for sale merchandise, or wares, of any 
kind, and that no senior or graduating class shall 
as a class, agree to buy what is known as a class 
ring, pin, or any other memento.” The board also 
ruled that no senior or graduating class, as a class, 
shall buy and send out invitations thereby incurring 
unnecessary expense to parents, relatives, and 
friends. 

4 The state educational department of California 
announces that it will oppose with all possible vigor 
the proposal to reéstablish high-school fraternities 
on a legal basis. Vierling Kersey, state school su- 
perintendent says: “These secret organizations are 
inimical to the public interest. They are undemo- 
cratic and tend to create class distinction in our 
public schools.” 


4 A bill making the boards of education of Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh elective instead of ap- 
pointive is now before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. In these two cities the board-of-education 
members are appointed by the judges of the courts 
of common pleas. The Philadelphia Enquirer in 
opposing the change says: “To dismiss the courts 
and make board members subject to elections, both 
primary and general, would mean calling in the 
politicians. They would be fought over as magis- 
trates are fought over, and be chosen or defeated 
by machine orders. A ruinous game that would be.” 

# Racine, Wis. The school board has voted to 
retain its rule against married women teachers. 


Not one improvement, but many improve- 
ments dictated the design of the new Crane 
drinking fountain; improvements whichelim- 
inate any chance of infection being spread 
through it... which minimize mechanical 
troubles...and which render it proof against 
These improvements manifest 
themselves in the following changes: 


1 Raised integral angle stream bub- 
bler and flow control: he location 
of the bubbler above the rim of the recep- 
tor prevents contamination of the water 
supply even when the outlet is clogged 
and the receptor overflows. There is no 
chance for the water supply to be contaminated in the valve 
as the flow control is water-tight. These two points com- 
bine with the twice-fired vitreous china of which the bowl 
is made to provide a unit which really protects health. 


2 Lip guard and hood: The lip guard is constructed to 
prevent the lips touching the china spout. The spout 
is protected by a hood which prevents saliva or foreign 


3 Non-squirting spout: The china spout is arranged 
with non-squirting feature so that fingers cannot be 
placed directly on supply spout. 


* 


Proof against infection .. trouble . . mischief 








Cg070-A Creta drinking fountain with 
“CRANE AUTOMATIC STREAM 
REGULATOR” 


¢ On recommendation of the state survey com- 
mission a bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
legislature which provides for the annual distribu- 
tion to the school districts of the state of a sum 
averaging $10,000,000 per year for the next ten 
years, and continuing indefinitely on a scale of 
$12,000,000 or more per year thereafter; this is in 
addition to the present state aid of about $5,000,- 
000 a year. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. Public School No. 57 has 
been renamed the George Washington Julian School, 
after an Indiana statesman. A bust of the statesman 
has been presented to the school by Mrs. Grace 
Julian Clarke, a daughter. 

4 Erie, Pa. The school board has sold $100,000 
in school bonds to a bonding house, at a premium 
of $2,911. Another bond issue of $300,000 was sold, 
at a premium of $9,759. 

4 Rochester, N. Y. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for a new high school which is to be 
erected during the coming summer. The estimated 
cost of the school is $1,300,000. 

4 San Benito, Tex. The school board is complet- 
ing a $300,000 school-construction program. 

¢ Bridgeport, Ohio. The board of education has 
asked the state department for $10,000 for school- 
building purposes. The money will be used for a 
gymnasium, a home-economics department, repairs 
and replacements to school buildings, library, and 
manual-training facilities. 

¢ Xenia, Ohio. A suit has been begun in the 
court to enjoin the Beavercreek township school 
board from constructing a centralized high school 
at a cost of $180,000. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

4 Mr. Errick Fox, 81, who claimed the longest 
service as a school-board member in Michigan, 
died at Odessa, on March 5. He had served for 
60 years on school boards in Ionia and Montcalm 
counties, and had been a member of the Carr 
school board at Odessa for 48 years. 

4 Supt. Hucu S. Bonar, of Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. R. S. Hicks, of Casper, Wyo., has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 

4 Dr. WiritiaM C. Bactey, educator and author of 
educational textbooks, was the guest of honor at the 
Oswego Normal Breakfast, held at the Book-Cadillac 


4 Automatic stream regulator: Uniform 
height drinking stream is maintained on all 
pressures to which plumbing fixtures are 
ordinarily subjected. 

5 No water wasted: There is no waste of 
water on any pressure. All water entering 
the regulator goes through to the bubbler. 

6 Operating range: A satisfying drinking 
stream can be obtained on pressures down to 
5 pounds. This regulator has integral regulat- 
ing screw and can be adjusted under pressure. 


7 Easy repair: Entire operating parts can be 
removed without taking regulator out of line. 


These improvements in sanitation have 
caused this fountain to be accepted by the Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health and the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The improvements in mechanical design have caused 
it to strike a new low level for installation and operation 
costs. You can see this fountain at the Crane Exhibit Rooms, 
or learn full details concerning it by writing Crane Co. 


-CRAN E-« 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.,CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 


Hotel, Detroit, on Tuesday, February 24, during the 
convention of the Department of Superintendence. 

4 Supt. LEonARD Younc has been reélected as head 
of the school system at Duluth, Minn. 

4 Mr. M. J. DENMAN has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Holbrook, Nebr. ; 

4 Supt. Frep FARMER, of Storm Lake, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. W. E. Moore, of Shelbina, Mo., has been 
reélected for a sixth consecutive term. 

@ Mr. E. L. Weaver, of Scottsbluff, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at York. 

4 Supt. A. J. Lane, of Huron, S. Dak., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

4 Supt. C. W. Kiting, of East Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. J. E. Anperson, of Benson, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mankato. 

4 Supt. R. T. ALten, of Cleveland, Tenn., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. H. W. Jackson has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Petersburg, Mich. 

4 Supt. L. L. RicHarps, of Port Hope, Mich., has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. F. E. Honnotp, of Orrville, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. C. H. Moore, of Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
reélected for a period of three years, beginning with 
July 1. 

4 Mr. Lowett G. Downrne, 26, superintendent of 
schools at Hollansburg, Ohio, died on March 11, fol- 
lowing a brief illness of influenza. He had been connect- 
ed with the schools for the past two years and was 
elected superintendent last fall. 

#4 Mrs. Rutu Livrncston has been reélected as a 
member of the school board of Pasco, Wash. 

4 Mr. A. W. CLeveNGER, high-school visitor at the 
University of Illinois, has been elected secretary of the 
Northcentral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Mr. Clevenger, who succeeds Dean Edmonson 
of the University of Michigan, has completed six years 
of service. He was assistant high-school inspector at 
the University of Illinois for several years, and served 
in a similar capacity at the University of Michigan. He 
had been at the University of Illinois since Septem- 
ber, 1928. 


4 Supt. C. V. Compton, of McCamey, Tex., has been 
reélected for a new two-year term. Mr. Compton dur- 
ing his period of service has accomplished a great deal 
of worth-while work. While previously there were no 
adequate schools or buildings, McCamey now boasts 
a $450,000 school plant, and holds membership on the 
list of southern schools. 
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N ow ready in 60 
to 500 pound sizes... 
Maz! coupon for 
full details... 


N recent tests conducted by the New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, electric heat in roasting was found to cause a 
shrinkage of only 114 pounds in a 2034 pound roast. An 
identical piece of meat, taken from the opposite side of the 
animal, lost 234 pounds after roasting the same length of 
time in a fuel-fired oven —a difference in shrinkage of 
46%! What better reason could be advanced for the mod- 
ern swing to electric heat, especially since the absence of 
hot gases in an electric oven permits food to retain all its 
savory goodness, while working conditions are improved to 
such a degree that one hotel man writes, “I never fail to men- 
tion how clean and cool our kitchen is compared to most”’r 


ieuecTm@ne 


Westinghouse 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
* EQUIPMENT: 

















Meets Every Requirement 


Westinghouse meat roasting ovens in sizes for every re- 
quirement, from 60 to 500 lb. capacity, are identical in con- 
struction with the famous Westinghouse Baking Ovens, 
with which they may be combined in sectional arrange- 
ment. Radiant nickel-chromium coils in porcelain supports 
distribute heat evenly throughout the baking chamber. 
Hearths are lined with thick tiles which capture and hold 
heat with highest efficiency. Control is provided through 
three-heat reciprocating switches, and may be completely 
automatic if desired. For full details of these handsome, 
economical aids to better cooking, mail the coupon below. 






Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Commercial Cooking Section, Dept. 204 
Manstield, Ohio 

Send illustrated description of the new Westing- 
house Roasting Ovens pounds capacity, 
and details of other Westinghouse restaurant 
equipment. 


Name . 
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School feeding demands answered by a 


DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 






ST. ANDREW'S SCHOOL 
ARTHUR H. BROCKIE-—Architect 


individual demands. To find the 


DOUGHERTY KITCHENEERS. 


These men are particularly able through long 
training to analyze your own distinct requirements 
and to interpret them correctly so that a very 
tangible satisfaction for the school will follow the 


installation of your cafeteria. 


Whenever you are considering a cafeteria, consider 
DOUGHERTY of Philadelphia, with an advisory 
service available without charge to you and your 
architects. And when considering DOUGHERTY, 
consider the long experience of seventy-nine years 
that is the background of the foremost food serv- 


ice organization. 


1009 ARCH STREET “W's 





RURAL SCHOOL STILL EXISTS TODAY 

Mr. William G. Carr, director of the research 
division of the National Education Association, in 
a recent article, presents a composite picture of 
the rural school as it exists today. The study is 
based on many state-wide surveys as well as na- 
tional estimates. 

Mr. Carr finds that the typical school in the 
open country is a one-room frame structure. The 
value of the building, site, and equipment is not 
more than $1,000. There are 150,000 of these one- 
teacher schools in the country. The larger consol- 
idated school is an important and growing, but still 
minor, feature of the total picture. There are now 
20,000 consolidated schools in the United States, 
nearly twice as many as there were a decade ago. 
To make way for these consolidations, one-room 
schools are being abandoned at the rate of 4,000 a 
year. Nevertheless, the one-room school is still the 
dominant feature of education for rural children, 
and it appears likely to retain its dominance for 
some time to come. 

The typical rural teacher, it is found, does not 
remain in her position more than a year or two. 
She looks forward to one or both of two future 
events, marriage, or the securing of a teaching po- 
sition in some city where salaries are higher and 
working conditions better. The fact that most cities 
employ few inexperienced teachers indicates that 
rural schools are the proving ground for the teach- 
ing profession. 


THE SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL-BUILDING 
SURVEY 


The board of education of Springfield, Ill., has 
secured a survey of its school-building situation, 
directed by T. C. Holy, of the research bureau 
of Ohio State University. The population of 
Springfield, according to Supt. Frank T. Vasey, is 
steadily growing and the schools are badly over- 
crowded. A building program, intelligently planned 
and executed, must be predicated upon a knowl- 
edge of existing conditions and future needs. 

In approaching his task Mr. Holy analyzes the 
community, the rate of growth, the present popu- 
lation status, the financial ability of the school 
unit, the type, number, location, and probable cost 


NOXONTOWN, DEL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TUDENT feeding, being entirely different from 
other forms of food service, presents problems 
peculiar to schools. Each school in turn presents 
solution to 
each problem and demand is the work of the 


W.EDOUGHERTY & SONS. INC. 


D Everything eat Ey The Kitcherv 
7 7 PHILADELPHIA,PA. | 





of buildings required to house the pupil consti- 
tuency. 

Between 1890 and 1930 the population of Spring- 
field had risen from 24,963 to 71,857. Compared 
with a list of twenty cities of similar size, Spring- 
field had taken the thirteenth place. The industrial 
payroll of the city, in 1928, had risen to nine 
million dollars annually. From 1919 to 1930, the 
enrollment increased from 8,550 to 11,465, or 34 
per cent. 

The expert evaluates the several school build- 
ings as to pupil capacity, serviceability, and en- 
durance, and arranges his program to extend to 
1945, showing what additions to the school plant 
must be made. He estimates the cost at $2,745,000. 


SALARY SCALE ADOPTED IN WILMINGTON 


The school board of Wilmington, Del., has 
adopted a salary schedule for junior-high-school 
teachers as recommended by Supt S. M. Stouffer. 
The following qualifications and salary schedule 
were adopted for teachers of the junior-high-school 
staff who meet the new requirements: 

1. The minimum salary for teachers possessing 
the following qualifications will be $1,200 per year, 
and the maximum salary will be $2,450 per year. 

2. The initial salary of a teacher entering the 
school system will be determined at the time of the 
appointment by allowing at the discretion of the 
superintendent, $50 or $100 for each year of 
approved experience added to the minimum salary 
of the scale, namely $1,200. 

3. The annual increment is the same as that 
of the elementary and senior-high-school schedules, 
namely $50 to $100, depending upon the teacher’s 
rating. 

4. Every applicant must have the recommenda- 
tions of the city superintendent of schools. 

5. Every applicant must be a graduate of a four- 
year college course of an approved college. 

6. Every applicant must have had eighteen hours 
of work in education, particularly the junior high 
school, six hours of which will be teaching and 
observation. 

7. Every applicant must have had one year of 
successful teaching experience in the secondary- 
school field. 


require organized washing and 
drying facilities 


The first step in any plan of im- 
proving present day school wash- 
ing facilities is to provide water, 
soap and drying service—in an 
organized manner. 


The New “SF” SANI-DRI simpli- 
fies the drying problem. It pro- 
vides a far more generous service 
at a fraction of the cost of towels. 
This new model has twelve im 
portant betterments. In addition, 
it is faster, more thorough and 
fully mischief-proof. Send for the 
new booklet “The Airway to 
Efficiency” which describes all 
the new advantages. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Electrical Division 
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The schedule applies only to new teachers 
coming into the school system under certain 
definite conditions. 


GROWTH OF RAPID CITY SCHOOLS 


The school system of Rapid City, S. Dak., has 
enjoyed a steady growth during the past decade. 
The total enrollment has grown from 1,582 in 
November, 1923, to 2,381 in November, 1930. The 
elementary schools have an enrollment of 771 
pupils, while the high school is the third largest 
in the state. 

During the past five years, the school board has 
completed the erection of the first unit of a high- 
school building, two complete grade schools, a 
four-room addition to another school, and the 
complete remodeling of one of the grade buildings. 

During the past year, the school board adopted 
a salary schedule based on the single-salary idea. 
In addition, the control of the educational routine, 
extracurricular activities, and business manage- 
ment has been completely centralized. The super- 
visory work has been well taken care of through 
the employment of a supervisor for the first six 
grades, and one for the six upper grades which 
includes the junior and senior high schools. 

The present superintendent is Mr. E. H. Berg- 
quist, who assumed the superintendency in July, 
1929. 


4 Mr. W. E. Dante has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Buckley, Wash. 


¢ Supt. OrvittE C. Pratt, of Spokane, Wash., 
has been reélected for another three-year term. 

4 WittiAM E. SEALocK, dean of the teachers’ col- 
lege of Nebraska University, has recently accepted 
the presidency of the Omaha Municipal University. 
The appointment is for a three-year term and takes 
effect on September 1. Before taking up his new 
work, Dr. Sealock will visit a number of similar 
institutions to study their work and obtain sugges- 
tions for an extension of the scope of work offered 
in the institution. Dr. Sealock has been engaged in 
schoolwork since 1906 and holds degrees given by 
Ohio and Columbia universities. 
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This is what the new 4751 All-Hot-Top 
Vulcan looks like. It is but one of the new 


1931 line of Vulean Heavy Duty Ranges 


designed to meet modern and exacting 
requirements . . . Write for any information 


you require affecting your specific needs. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., 18 East 41st Street, New York City... 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland; San Francisco; Los Angeles. 





Now ready ...the 
1931 models of heavy-duty 


VULCAN Gas Ranges 


For Schools 


In the new 1931 line you find the best modern engineer- 
ing design, plus all the features that have made Vulcan 
the leading line of heavy-duty gas cooking equipment 
for over a quarter of a century. A single unit of the 


new line (No. 4751 All-Hot-Top) is illustrated here. 


It has a hotter top of heavier construction. More 
working space. Concealed hinges, door springs, mani- 
folds, flues. It’s easy to keep clean and easy to service. 
The unbroken surface of its front makes a handsome 
appearance in the kitchen. All air shutters and gas 


cocks are protected from dust and grease. 


If you want to cut your gas bills and keep your shins 
and kitchen cooler, you can have the new Vulcan with 
insulated oven. If you like oven heat control, you can 
have that, too. It’s the best looking and best working 


range on the market. Full information for the asking. 


Vulcan also makes bake-ovens, fryers, fast broilers, 
candy furnaces... in fact can outfit the finest big 


kitchens with every modern gas cooking appliance. 
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THE AMERI€AN CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES . 
Cte Par ntel 


NEW YORK OFFICE?130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS - SANTA FE BUILDING 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL. BUSINESS OFFI- 
CIALS MEET AT FRESNO 


The Public-School Business Officials of Califor- 
nia held their fourth annual meeting March 12-14, 
at Fresno. Mr. David P. Hardy, president of the 
association, presided at the sessions. Greetings to 
the delegates were extended by Mr. Z. S. Leymel, 
mayor of the city, and by Mr. Leas, president of 
the local board of education. 

President Hardy, who gave the outstanding ad- 
dress of the morning session, talked on new school 
construction, which is with the purpose of secur- 
ing economical prices and of helping to relieve 
the problem of unemployment which is still an ac- 
tual problem. He commented on the value of a 
central theme for each year’s work of the associa- 
tion so that there is no need of an overlapping of 
effort and of consequent loss of interest. 

State Supt. Vierling S. Kersey was the first 
speaker of the afternoon session, the main part of 
the address dealing with bills now before the state 
legislature. A helpful report by Mr. Wm. H. Sheldon, 
of Los Angeles, supported a movement for unified 
control of the public schools of the state. State 
Superintendent Kersey carried the idea farther, 
when he suggested that a closer bond of under- 
standing be established between the educational 
and the business side of the school system. He 
urged a rehabilitation of elementary education, an 
adequate supply of textbooks and supplementary 
material, a study of the methods of informal edu- 
cation, an investigation of skilled educational man- 
agement, and the problem of development of prop- 
erty responsibility on the part of principals and 
students. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was de- 
voted to a talk on “Cost Accounting,” by Miner 
B. Phillips, of Pasadena, and “A Definition of Ac- 
counting,” by J. W. Edgemond, of Oakland. The 
final paper of the afternoon was one on “Legisla- 
tion and Legislative Matters,’ by Mr. Wm. A. 
Sheldon, secretary of the Los Angeles board of 
education. 


172-272 HAYES AVE,,SANDUSKY: OHIO 
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BRIGHT, AIRY, QUICKLY ERECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


innsbaled against Sloat a (old 


Circle A buildings provide attractive 
quarters that solve many school housing 
problems. Class rooms . . . gymnasiums 
... lecture halls... chapels... all can be 
erected in a few weeks’ time, to stand per- 


manently or be moved whenever desired. 


Cost is moderate. Construction is stronger than most frame 
buildings. Four-layer thick walls provide protection against both 
heat and cold. Write today for illustrated catalog showing over 50 





On Thursday evening, Mr. C. F. Lenz, auditor 
of the board of education, Los Angeles, described 
the auditing of the student funds of the Los Ange- 
les schools, giving a comprehensive résumé of the 
problem for all California school systems. Miss 
Elizabeth Phillips, of Santa Ana, substituted for 
Mr. Don Rice at the round table on school supplies. 

On Friday, Mr. Andrew P. Hill, of the state 
education department, described the work of his 
department in the improvement of school construc- 
tion. He presented three outstanding ideas, namely, 
the danger of school boards yielding to local 
demands where there is neither attendance nor 
future development to justify it, making class- 
rooms tentative ones, capable of meeting changing 
educational concepts, and the placing of fire escapes 
on buildings where they are unnecessary. Mr. J. H. 
Bradley, of Modesto, talked on “The Financing of 
School-Building Programs.” The discussion which 
followed took up the pay-as-you-go plan as used 
by other cities following San Francisco’s lead. Mr. 
J. J. Donovan, of Oakland, who discussed ‘The 
Professional Relations Between the Architect and 
the School Board,” urged that the school boards 
employ architects of known reputation and that 
they pay the full 6-per-cent fee, rather than shop 
around for 4-per-cent men who render 4-per-cent 
service. He presented the disbursements of archi- 
tects’ fees in Oakland covering a period of 25 years 
and involving an expense of $450,000. His 
estimates show that 35 per cent of the fee is 
spent upon the drawings and engineering, 30 per 
cent is consumed by overhead, leaving from 30 to 
35 per cent for reserve and remuneration of the 
architect. He called attention to the need of expert 
building superintendence or constant supervision 
of school-construction work. The cost of this must 
be borne by the board of education for their own 
protection, as well as that of the public funds and 
the safety of the children. He pointed out that in 
most of the poorly executed jobs it will be found 
that there has been no worth-while direct or con- 
stant supervision. Since the board members are 


CIRCLE 


building illustrations, plans, and data. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 8. 25th St.. Neweastle, Ind. 
Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School Ward- 
robes, Steel or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 
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laymen, they should be properly enlightened as to 
the right course to follow in the supervision of the 
school-building projects. 

Mr. Ira W. Coburn, of San Francisco, gave an 
interesting and helpful paper on “School Construc- 
tion from the Contractor’s Point of View,” in 
which he pointed out that the architect is the most 
important feature in the construction of new 
schools. He emphasized that the nature of school- 
building construction calls for a competent, experi- 
enced, impartial judge who will rightly adjudicate 
and adjust matters between the owner and the 
contractor. It is essential that the state shall insist 
upon an approved competency before an individual 
be allowed to design a school. The position of 
superintendent, he pointed out, is another respon- 
sible place in the scheme of school-building con- 
struction. The superintendent should have the 
necessary qualifications and should possess a wide 
field of experience, as well as a well-balanced 
technical training for his work. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. W. E. Whalen, super- 
intendent of buildings of Oakland, delivered a paper 
on “Strange Things I Have Seen in School Build- 
ings,” in which he stressed the necessity of fore- 
thought to prevent fires, as well as keeping in 
mind the everchanging ideas of elementary edu- 
cation which call for flexible room planning. Mr. 
H. M. Monroe, secretary of the school board of 
San Francisco, substituted for Prof. F. W. Hart, 
speaking on the subject, “The Creative Side of 
Business Administration.” He stressed the fact 
that the creative side of business administration 
should resolve itself into a series of prob- 
lems wherein the contact with the business 
world, the construction field, the financial field, 
the industrial sphere, will become the tools to 
be embodied in solving the educational questions 
confronting those charged with the administration 
of public education. 

Mr. George Yelland, of Alhambra, was elected 
to fill the office of president for the ensuing year. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
at Long Beach in 1932. 
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s this the way 
fo clean a 9 
wool sutt ° 


Years ago they serubbed 
For years men have scrubbed floors, GODDARD AND GODDARD, COMPANN, Inc. 















all clothing. using lots of water and 
home-made soft soap made with lye. 








thus soaking and rotting the wood and CUTTERS FOR MILLING MACHINES 

RUAN Cais eban Hen MILLING CUTTER ENGINEERS 
eutting out the valuable gums with SPemieee to DETROIT 
cleansing compound. VMe AMELICEN ChAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, vhio 


The Modern Way Aiton sts Hoo 


De::r Sirs: 


{ is We huve been recuested by your Mr. Heivly to write you concerning 
tne results waich we heve obtained from the use of "PERMATLTE". 


“PERMATITE” 


The Penetrating Varnish which seals the 
pores against grease. oil. stains, ete. 









We wish to advise tht ve have found this miterial to be exactly 
wnét we weat for use in preserving our shop iloor. It forms «& hard impervious 
finish on the top of our waple floor which i: very readily cleaned by dry 
scrubbing, that is « little steel wool is entwined ebout tie bristles of a 
roteting brush machine and the dirt snd oil accwmletions on the floor are 
scraped oif in very fine scrapings which are «ftervards swept up - the floor 
is left with a fine hard polished appearance. 









In the picture which Mr. ieivly sent to you, part of the floor 
in the right foreground is quite dark. This is due to the shadow thrown by 


b y q Y the lower ourt of the roof. You will notice in the aisle directly over the 
r ean our Ooors monitor that the light is reflected as from a polished surfece. 
e 


We are believers in the benefits of a pleasant working place with 
surroundings appealing. For that reason we built our factory overlooking one 





J N 2 " a of Detroit's largest parks. We endeavored to secure a pleasing architectural 

Read what Sec retary Hagerty says about | nppearance to our factory. Have landscaped the front and sides and keep it as 
’ clean as possible both within and without. Our machinery is all painted a 

keeping up his hard serv ice floors. stendurd gray color. The piping is painted with standard designating colors. 


Tool racks and wainscoting a dark green end the walls and ceilings white. 













We do not permit aon accumiletion of grense end dirt upon the floor. 
This is *ept rubbed away constantly so that our floors are always in very fine 
conaition. 





We have eliminated the use of belts on our machinery and have 
substituted direct drives. This helps considerably in keeping our factory 
bright sand clean and with & cheery appearance. 


We find that all this order and cleanliness is reflected in the 
quality of work which we receive from our employees and we believe has been 
well worth the expense and effort. 


Yours truly, 


GODDARD AND GODD, nc. 


PERMATITE | 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MORE WEAR- LESS CARE 





Let our service experts analyze your 
problem - and advise you on correct 


maintenance of wooden floors for schools, THE AMERI€AN a CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES “S_ 189-289 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 
machine shops and other hard service eutenss ; 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
conditions. é ‘ . ‘ rs SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 
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TENNIS NET 


If you, and every other official, knew what cord nets are cost- 
ing you... you would appreciate more fully why officials, 
who have installed the American Chain Link Tennis Net on 
their courts, say that it is the finest and most economical net 
to use. 





PERMANENT! 
No Upkeep or Maintenance Cost 


It is a permanent net that will give years of service. Sunshine, 
dampness, rain, snow, sleet, heat or atmospheric changes will 
not rot it, or affect it in any other way. It is a permanent net 
...in every respect. It will beautify greatly your tennis courts, 
for it cannot tear, wrap or sag... it always looks like a brand 
new net just installed. 


Install It and Forget It 


This revolutionary net eliminates daily erection and removal. 
It eliminates repairs. It eliminates complaints of students who 
object to playing over sloppy, torn nets. It wipes out practi- 
cally all maintenance cost... and actually pays for itself 
the first year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon Today 


It is frequently more convenient to clip and sign a coupon than 
it is to write a letter. If you will mail the coupon below, you 
will get by return mail all the facts about this surprising steel 
wire tennis net that so many officials are standardizing upon. 
Facts that will help you to save time, labor and money. 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 


Tennis Net Division 


7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| am interested in getting complete information regarding your American Chain Link 


Tennis Net. There are, under my supervision,.................. -tennis courts. 


a i stcitatll hcg homiisds vankiben Wetabsainusdedsedesskasdabedesbeanuaalicimauna dean vaaianaaainaiuen 


Street No. 


Town 





THEIR HEALTH IS YOUR 


RESPONSIBILITY! 














Onliwon 
White Enamel 
Steel Cabinets 
for Towels 


and Tissue 


Do you realize the great dangers of 
contagion in school washrooms? 
How the repeated use of common, 
insanitary cloth towels, and ordi- 
nary, harsh toilet paper will spread 
diseases and infections? You should—because you are re- 
sponsible for safeguarding the health of the children in your 
schools. 


You can help prevent the spread of contagious diseases and 
infections in your school washrooms by providing the children 
with individual paper towels and absolutely pure, sanitary 
toilet tissue. Recognize this health-responsibility as thousands 
of other school boards have done— install Onliwon Paper 
Towels and Toilet Tissue in your school washrooms. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue, interfolded, is pure, strong, and non-irritating. 
Both towels and tissue pass every hygienic test, for they are 
protected by Onliwon Cabinets from dust, dirt and other 
contamination. 


Onliwon Paper Towels are economical as well as sanitary. For. 
besides being absolutely safe, they are double-folded. This 
feature alone gives them double strength and double absorb- 
ency. Much larger—10°% to 58° more surface area than any 
other paper towel. It takes only one Onliwon Towel to com- 
pletely dry the hands. 


Onliwon Cabinets, too, feature economy as well as cleanliness. 
They will not release more than one towel or two sheets of 
toilet tissue at a time. They avoid waste and theft. It will pay 
you to know all about Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue. 


Write to the A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


@ A. P. W. is also the largest manufacturer of single-fold towels as 
well as the oldest manufacturer of roll toilet tissues. 





ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS 
AND TOILET TISSUE 


+ 
PIONEERS FOR CLEANLINESS SINCE 1877 
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lf They Knew How, 


Thousands of Children Would Petition for 





Given the Opportunity, They Prefer 


The Hill-Standard “Fun-Ful’ Line— 


Their Choice by Joyful Acclaim! 


at lowest cost per capita—always with well-thought-out safety. Backed by a liberal 


Above is shown our new Cellar Door Slide recently adopted by the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 

Wherever this slide has been placed in service it has won the hearts of 
children and the approval of physical directors. It encourages unlimited 
mass play, for the more who play—the more fun. 


money-back guarantee. 


Exhilaration, enthusiasm, efficiency in the classroom, the blood purified—future citi- 
zenship, a sense of fair play developed along with the muscles and lungs—children do 
not describe our apparatus in these terms—they simply rush for it and call it great fun. 


But their elders know that IT PAYS TO PLAY. 





" Hitt-STANDARD [o. 





SIGMUND DEMONSTRATES 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

ter with you, anyway? You’re always hanging 

around doing nothing. When I was young, boys 

weren't lazy like they are today!” 

Sigmund walked silently into the adjoining 
room and came back with a pair of slippers. He 
placed them on his grandfather’s feet and put 
the others away. Since his mother didn’t come 
home until he’d gone to bed, he must take care 
of this irritable blind man all the time that he 
was not in school. No wonder he was pale and 
thin! 

“T wonder if you will please tell Sigmund’s 
mother that it will be perfectly safe for him to 
go to the May Day concert with the others,” 
said Miss Deane, after a pause. “Only six chil- 
dren are going from each room, and their teacher 
is to go with them. They’ll be brought home be- 
fore eight o’clock.” 

The old man had started to pound the floor 
with his heavy cane, and his voice was rough 
and very indignant. “You think I should let my 
only grandchild go around singing at a concert 
when he should be home here with me, do you?” 
he demanded. “And who do you think will get 
my supper and keep me company?”’ 

Why, yes! That was the reason! How awful 
that the boy should have no time at all for 
himself. 

“Ts he always with you?” asked Miss Deane, 
carefully. 

The old man grunted. “There is no one else 
to be with me when his mother is working, and 
there’s no one to work except her. I need some 
attention! I get little enough. If we had a bit of 
money I might be able to go somewhere and get 
real attention.” 

Miss Deane’s face brightened a trifle. “Would 
you like to do that?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Bah! What does it matter what I want?” 
growled the man, bitterly. 


The result of thirty years’ experience, Hill-Standard equipment is outstanding in Dur- 
ability, Safety and Capacity, serving the largest number of children in the least time, 
Request Catalog No 


The place oppressed her unbearably, and it 
did no good to stay there. Miss Deane rose. 

“Would you mind if Sigmund went down- 
stairs with me?” she asked. “The stairs are dark 
and very winding.” 

“All right. I suppose so. He won’t be much 
help to you, though,” grunted his grandfather, 
ungraciously. 

When they reached the first landing, she 
asked, “With what boys do you play, Sig- 
mund?” 

“Play?” he repeated, as if somewhat puzzled. 
“No boys.” 

“Don’t you ever play?” she persisted. 

“At recess. I don’t have time at home.” 

“Tsn’t there anybody who comes to see you 
and play with you?” 

“My grandfather doesn’t like noise,” he said, 
simply. 

Suddenly she knew why he looked so forlorn. 
The child was infinitely lonely! She felt an odd, 
twisting pain. They had reached the front door 
and Sigmund was holding it open for her. 

All at once a black-and-white terrier puppy 
ran up the steps and jumped ecstatically upon 
the little boy. Sigmund gave a sharp cry and fell 
to his knees. 

“Spotty!” he sobbed, wildly, ‘““You’ve come 
back! You’ve come back!” He clasped the 
wriggling puppy in his arms and rocked back 
and forth on his heels in delirious joy. 

Finally he raised a glowing, tear-stained face 
to Miss Deane. Her eyes were wet, too. “My 
grandfather hit him with his cane yesterday, 
Miss Deane, before I got home from school. The 
door was open and he ran away. Gee! I thought 
he was gone for always!” 

That night Miss Deane finished a highly sat- 
isfactory conversation with her uncle who was 
one of the board of directors of the Institute for 
the Blind. Uncle Marcus always kept his prom- 





EsT.1900 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 





ises, too. Spotty wouldn’t be lost the same way 
twice! 

Then she telephoned Miss Turner. “Are you 
going to see your aunt as usual rather than at- 
tend that house party during spring vacation, 
Lila?” she asked her. 

“Yes,” said Miss Turner. “I really think it 
would be selfish not to go, because, after all, I’m 
afraid she might feel lonesome. Of course I 
know what you said this noon is true, but—”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t, Lila, it isn’t!” interrupted Miss 
Deane, fervently. “That was a stupid and 
thoughtless thing to say. Circumstances cause 
loneliness, not choice!” 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE REVI. 
SION OF TEACHERS’ SALA. 
RIES IN SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from Page 40) 


progressive school systems wish to attract. The- 
oretically, at least, the committee believed that 
all teachers with equal ability, training, and ex- 
perience should receive the same salaries, re- 
gardless of sex and regardless of whether they 
are employed in the elementary, junior, or se- 
nior high schools, 

It was believed, furthermore, that salary 
schedules should so operate as to discourage au- 
tomatically the appointment of untrained teach- 
ers and that they should attract those teachers 
natively qualified for their work who have pro- 
fessional training equal to that required in other 
professions demanding professional skill and 
training. Therefore, it was recommended that 
the qualifications of teachers entering the sys- 
tem in the future should be raised; and since a 
successful teacher must not only be an educated 
person but also trained to teach, a regulation in 
the schedules was proposed providing that no 
teacher be given a permanent appointment in 
the future who has not completed at least 15 
semester hours of work in the field of education. 
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Provides Maximum Capacity 


with Low Cost and Safety 


The PittspurcH-Des Moines all-steel | 
grandstand is a structure incomparable 
in safety, appearance, and low initial 
and maintenance costs. Its advantages 
are unlimited. 


Trained engineers and erection crews 
guarantee first class jobs and complete 
satisfaction to any purchaser of the 
PittsBpurGH - Des Moines grandstand. 


Two shops, one in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and another in Des Moines, Iowa, are 
equipped with all the facilities neces- 
sary to turn out first class work. Com- 
petent and experienced hands carry 
any grandstand job from start to finish. 
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A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


April, 1931 


Capacity 1440 persons. 


PDM Grandstands are built in standard sections, which can be added to or 
double decked as required. The clear space beneath the stand may serve as offices 
or storage and dressing rooms. Comfortable wooden seats raised on steel supports 
give ample leg and foot room. 


grandstands is given in our free folder 
No. 87 


{ferent information on our “folder 


Paying More for Competence 


It was agreed, furthermore, that only the well- 
qualified, competent teachers in the schools were 
entitled to substantial increases in salary. But 
because of the intangible and unmeasurable 
quality of much of a teacher’s work, it is prac- 
tically impossible to identify with absolute ac- 
curacy the well-qualified, competent teachers on 
the basis of any test or rating which can be ap- 
plied, and to reward them in proportion to the 
service which they render. The number of years 
of experience always has, of course, been re- 
garded as an excellent index of a teacher’s suc- 
cess, the more experienced teachers being paid 
higher salaries than those with little experience. 

It was believed that professional training is 
also an excellent index of a teacher’s efficiency, 
which would aid in the identification of the more 
able teachers; and that it should be so regarded 
in the construction of salary schedules. Human 
efficiency in the discharge of any work depends 
in part upon native ability, but that ability 
functions in proportion as it has been found the 
right work and has been properly trained to per- 
form it. Professional training does not mean bet- 
ter teaching in every instance. It is true that 
some teachers with excellent paper qualifica- 
tions are incompetent; it is true that there are 
born teachers, few in number, who, despite a 
lack of training, are eminently successful; and 
it is also true that with schedules partly based 
on training there will be those teachers who are 
more interested in the accumulation of credits 
than with self-improvement. In the greatest 
number of cases, however, professional prepara- 
tion is essential to success in teaching and those 
teachers with the most advanced training render 
the best service. Therefore, the adoption of 
schedules was recommended which would give 
the highest salaries to those teachers who al- 
ready have secured advanced training beyond 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3489 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


minimum requirements or who secure such addi- 
tional training in the future. 

This does not mean, of course, that the inter- 
ests of those older teachers in the schools who 
have rendered loyal and efficient service for 10, 
20, and 30 years were disregarded. No one 
would think it fair to penalize these teachers for 
a lack of college credits which had never been 
required, especially since most of them had ob- 
tained additional training through private study, 
and special provisions were recommended which 
will enable them to reach the higher levels of the 
schedules. 


The New Salary Schedules 


The school board and the teachers’ committee 
on salary schedules were in complete accord as 
to the factors which should determine teachers’ 
salaries. Though the new schedules which were 
voted are not, perhaps, ideal, they represent a 
distinct application of the principles which were 
advocated as basic. 

The general public regarded as essentially 
practical the adoption of salary schedules which 
encourage teachers to improve the quality of 
their teaching service by giving additional re- 
muneration to those teachers who secure addi- 
tional training. The public accepted without 
question the principle that as a rule well-trained 
teachers are more efficient than poorly trained 
teachers; and since it is obvious that it costs 
money to secure additional training, there was 
no criticism of the adoption of schedules which 
will improve the service given by the schools. 

From time to time many cities are confronted 
with the need for salary schedules which will 
raise the salaries of the teachers to a reasonable 
level. Schedules are needed which will enable 
them to secure and retain competent teachers 
and which will stimulate these teachers to im- 
prove their work. That plan for the revision of 
teachers’ salaries has the best chance of success 





which is placed upon a higher professional plane 
and is primarily concerned with the interests of 
the children and the community, which will not 
overburden the taxpayers and will guarantee 
constant progress throughout the school system. 
Not in the majority, but in many cities in this 
country, such a program can be financed largely 
or in part as it was in Springfield, through more 
effective organization and through systematic 
regulation of the various expenditures for the 
schools. When properly presented, the teachers 
will support a progressive program which will 
raise the qualifications of the teachers to the 
level of a profession and the American public 
will support reasonable proposals for the revi- 
sion of teachers’ salaries which will result in a 
decided improvement of the schools. 


THE IDEAL TEACHER 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


b) He always investigated any little trouble 
before stating the punishment; he was fair 
to all. 


10. a) He wasted no time or effort to make 
us thoroughly understand the work; and by be- 


ing a comrade with us he had full control 
over us. 


11. a) He loved his work; he thought of 
nothing else. 


4 Mr. JoHN C. SHREVE, superintendent of schools 
at Moundsville, W. Va., has announced his resigna- 
tion to take effect at the close of the school year. 
Mr. Shreve will return to the University of Pitts- 
burgh to complete his work for the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy Degree. : 

¢ Supt. Roscor PutiiaM, of Harrisburg, IIl., 
will teach courses in education at the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers during the summer 
session. 

@ Mr. C. E. WHEELER has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hyannis, Mass., to succeed 
J. P. Fogwell. 
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CHOOSE 


Ber loy locker 5 


They serve effi- 
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This quiet operation 
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school authorities. 
Rubber bumpers 












r rest at top and bot- 
t tom of locking bar. 
eC 
. The locking device is positive — always 
; operating securely and satisfactorily. 
; Just one of the many features of 
: BERLOY Lockers yet indicative of the 
ll painstaking care put into the building 
e 
c of these better lockers. 
[- 
’ The BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DIVISION OF 
Republic Steel Corporation | 

e CANTON, OHIO 4 
ir Branch Offices at: New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis j 

Philadelphia Cleveland St. Lovis Los Angeles { 
7 Export Department: Canton, Ohio 
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LOCKERS .. STORAGE CABINETS 
SHELVING... DESKS..SAFES FILES 
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NIGHT ATHLETICS 
Pay Their Own Way 


GIANT FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS 


The size of your school budget is not important when you in- 
stall Giant Floodlight Projectors for Night Play. Giants are not 
only the most economical, but they pay for themselves many 


times over, through the increased receipts from 
night games. 

Beaumont, Texas, High School increased at- 
tendance 500% with Night Football; West High 
at Waterloo, Iowa, attendance increased 400%. 
Scores of other schools and colleges report 
Night Games immensely successful with Giants 
—proven the best for ALL Night Athletics. 

Write for illustrated catalog and complete 
details on Giant Illumination. 


GIANT MEG. Co. ~ 


Division R 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Trenton, N. J. 





Oakland, Calif. Ty 


Iron 
Fence 


Noted for 
beauty and 
durability and 

low price. 


We also man- 
ufacture the 
famous line of 
Giant Play- 


ground Appa- 
retus. Ask for 
Catalog No. 21. 








Galvanized 
Stewart Hot-Dip Process 





Wrought be § | 


Fence is the only STOP signal that children will obey. 


Provide defined safety areas where children can play in safety at an 
average cost of 14c a year, a child. 

The Stewart Fence Specialist will gladly give you a layout of a low-cost 
combination of rust-resisting Wrought Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences. 
Write for catalog on School Fences. 


BASEBALL BACKSTOPS—TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURES 


Stewart makes the best Baseball Backstops, Tennis Court Enclosures, 
and Chain Link Wire Fences for Playgrounds, etc. Write for literature. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
705 Stewart Block 
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Chain Link 
Wire 
Fence 


Our Oval-Back I-Beam 
Line Post strongest and 
heaviest in standard use. 
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Established 1886 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The only Fence with Oval-Back 
I-Beam Post and 3-rib Channel Rail 





SAFEGUARDING SCHOOL-BOARD 
DEPOSITS—II 
(Continued from Page .44) 
average balances; and the minimum for short time 
adjustments is in all cases one fifth ci the annual 
premium (equal to earned premiums for 73 days). 
Renewal premiums are charged in advance on the 
penalty of bonds, and adjustment for average daily 
balances is made only on its anniversary; or its 
expiration if the bond has run over 12 months.* 

The preceding statement may be better ex- 
plained as follows: If a bank provides a depos- 
itory bond for $100,000, deposits up to that 
amount will be protected. If the average daily 
balances of the deposits for a period of one year 
or longer average only $50,000 the company will 
make an adjustment so that the premium on the 
bond is paid for only $50,000. If the average 
daily balances amount to $75,000 the premiums 
will be paid on $75,000. However, if the average 
daily balance is only $30,000, the premium will 
be charged for $50,000 as the premium is sub- 
ject to an annual minimum of at least 50 per 
cent of the annual premium on the full penalty 
of the bond. 

Another objection to the use of depository 
bonds is that the surety companies may not be 
able to meet their obligations if they become in- 
volved in too many failures. There is a remote 
possibility that this might happen. To guard 
against such a contingency, the school officials 
should accept depository bonds written by the 
strongest and most reliable companies only. It 
would also be well if the various state statutes 
pertaining to surety companies were studied and 
amended to safeguard the interests of the public. 
California, for example, has some excellent stat- 
utory provisions relating to this matter. The 
surety companies doing business in this state 
must hold a certificate of authority from the 
United States Treasury Department showing 


9Towner Rating Bureau, Towner Rate Manual, p. 75. 





that they are acceptable as sureties on federal 
bonds, if they wish to write depository bonds 
for local public funds.’° The surety companies 
in this state must also be approved by the in- 
surance commissioner of the state, and no surety 
company may furnish a bond for more than 10 
per cent of its capital and surplus without rein- 
surance.'? Laws of this nature, if observed, will 
do much to protect the public interests. 

In practically all instances, wherever the 
banks are required to furnish security for the 
public deposits, the premiums on depository 
bonds are paid by the banks. It may be argued 
that the premiums should be paid by the public 
boards who administer the funds since it is the 
public funds that are being protected against 
loss, and not the bank’s. As a matter of fact, the 
public does pay these premiums, but indirectly. 
If security is required, the bank knows this in 
advance and can adjust the rate of interest it 
will pay on the average balances accordingly. 
If the bank is to furnish a depository bond the 
interest rate can be lowered a trifle to make up 
for the premium on the bond. Thus, the public 
indirectly pays for this protection. 





10Statutes and Amendments to the Codes—California, 1927, 
p. 98. 


11Codes and General Laws, California, Deering Consolidated 
Supplement, 1925-1927, p. 1185. 


(To be Concluded) 


RADIO EDUCATION—IV 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


the same schedule that may have been used in 
rearranging for the other broadcasts mentioned. 
It was assumed that the school period ended at 
2:30. This means that classes have to change in 
the middle of the broadcast. 

The third method and the most desirable of 
all, if it can be worked out, is to plan for an 
hour period from 2:00 to 3:00 in which radio 
programs may be received, class meetings held, 


and various extracurricular activities engaged 
in. Certain limitations are immediately to be 
faced. If the 45-minute period is used, there 
must be, at least, seven 45-minute periods. To 
get these in, leaving the hour from 2:00 to 3:00 
open, school must begin at 8:30 or earlier, and 
even if it starts at that time, will continue until 
12:15. To get the other three periods in the 
afternoon, school must continue until about 
4:30. Many administrators are convinced that 
the school should assume a longer day, but most 
communities are not cordial to that view. To 
the pupils of many schools who transfer from 
rural districts this means considerable hardship. 
In western Ohio pupils frequently have to leave 
home for school while it is still dark in the 
mornings and do not return until twilight, dur- 
ing the winter months. If 60-minute periods are 
used — and few small schools use them — it is 
necessary to get in 6-hour periods. This with 
the hour-radio period, means a 7-hour school 
day. It must extend from 8:00 to 4:00; or 9:00 
to 5:00. 

Considerable relief from this extended day 
could be had if all programs of interest to grades 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 were to be scheduled 
within a half-hour period, all occurring from 
2:00 to 2:30 or from 2:30 to 3:00. As the pro- 
gram has been arranged for the Ohio School of 
the Air, four broadcasts are offered from 2:00 
to 2:20; three from 2:20 to 2:40; four from 
2:40 to 3:00; and one from 2:30 to 3:00. If 
these 12 programs could be confined to a half- 
hour period for the 5 days, then the school-day 
problem could be met and the “radio period” 
would be a solution usable by all schools. How- 
ever, all programs from the seventh grade up 
must be placed within the same half-hour range 
to care for the 6-year and junior high schools. 
For high-school use, the programs from 2:20 
to 2:40 seem to have caused the most trouble 
in schedule rearrangement. 
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door is slammed 
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This happens when ordinary doors are slammed 
Note the open doors! 


Positive Latching 


one of four important new devel- 


opments in NORWEST Lockers 


HERE will be fewer locker doors 

left open for students to run into 
and get hurt on when you equip your 
schools with the new Norwest Steel 
Lockers! 


Regardless of how violently a Nor- 
west Locker door is closed, it latches 
instantly and stays shut! Gravity is 
not the principal factor in its opera- 
tion. The latch catches every time! 


This positive latching of the new 
Norwest Steel Locker also keeps the 
handle in proper position for effi- 
cient operation. It is raised, when 
the door is open and down, when 
the door is closed. Students can’t 
rattle the handle and work the 


NORWEST 





STEEL LOCKERS 
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The Lateh Catches every time 


even when the  {f@ 


Lae 


When Norwest Locker doors are slammed — no doors fail to latch 


latch rod out of line. Quieter per- 
formance is assured—as well as 
longer wear. 


Other NEW 


Developments 
of NORWEST 
Steel Lockers 


Quieter Operation--irre- 
movable, treated, leather 
bumpers. 


Improved Door Construc- 
tion---concealed, full loop 
hinges. 


Automatic Latch Rod and 
Handle Control. 


Complete facts on request. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

MAKERS OF STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS, ETC. 

4545 West Homer Street 
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ee e HOW to make 


your floors give you more 
for less money ... 


I: being done every day. Floors are being 
made beautiful, lustrous . . . far more attrac- 
tive than ever before . . . while maintenance 
costs are going down .. . in many instances as 
much as 50% .. . by the modern, scientific 
method of treating and polishing with the Hild 
Floor Machine. Frequent scrubbing is entirely 
eliminated. Floors last five times as long... 
Call in and consult the Hild Floor Man. Have 
him show you the machine that scrubs, waxes, 
polishes, grinds, refinishes and sandpapers .. . 


all with record-breaking speed because the en- 
tire weight is overhead. Hild Floor Machine 
Co., 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


‘wie a Len 
Sent FREE! 


The only book of its kind. ‘Floor 

Research.”’ Discusses the latest, sci- 

entific methods of treating and maintaining all types of 
floors. Your floor problems answered! Write name and 
address in margin below and mail it to Hild Floor Machine 
Co., 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill., for free copy. 


HILD 


FLOOR MACHINE 


Electrically Operated 7 





VOCATIONAL HISTORIES 
OF CITY-SCHOOL SU- 
PERINTENDENTS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


amounts listed for Groups II and III and almost 
equivalent to that for Group IV. The lowest sal- 
ary reported ($900) was that of one of the rela- 
tively small number of female administrators, 
practically all of whom are in the smallest city- 
size group. It is significant to note that one com- 
munity of over 5,000 population pays the super- 
intendent a salary but little in excess of $2,000. 
Equally significant is the presence of a city 
above 10,000 in population in which the head of 
the school system receives a salary under 
$3,000. The increases in median salaries from 
group to group, which are respectively $1,400, 
$500, $900, and $600, evidence in every case 
very worth-while gains. 
Nature of First Positions 

A knowledge of the specific types of positions 
in which the superintendents first entered the 
field of public-school education is of significance 
to prospective administrators who are now plan- 






























Ferrometal 
Features 


—plain, flat surfaces 
make thorough wash- 
ing and cleaning quick 
and easy. 

—built from 16-gauge 
Keystone (rust resist- 
ing) copper bearing 
steel—able to stand 
careless treatment year 
after year. 

—no places for dirt or 
germs to hide and 
spread. 

—come in flush or 
panel type styles as 
desired. 

—all partition fittings 
being heavy pressed 
steel means no brittle 
castings to break or 
sharp corners to tear 
clothing or injure chil- 
dren. 

—most practical for 
all installations, large 









or small. 





Out of the Classroom | 


—many things may happen! In the toilet 
rooms—higher standards of hygiene are gained 
through the installation of FERROMETAL 
Steel Partitions. They provide cleaner, finer, 
more wholesome toilet room facilities—with a 
minimum of supervision and discipline. 


FERROMETAL ‘Steel Toilet Partitions main- 
tain order, sanitation and quietness—and are 
designed for school requirements. Write for 
literature that will help you in planning school 
toilet rooms to best advantage. 


Milwaukee Stamping Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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METAL COMPARTMENTS 





ning their programs of training. For what initial 
or preliminary positions should they prepare? 
The following tabulation (Table V) may also 
contain information of interest to the superin- 
tendent who would like to discover what rela- 
tion, if any, has been evidenced between certain 
types of initial experience and advancement in 
the profession. 

Only approximately a tenth of the total 
number of administrators included in the inves- 
tigation went directly from school or college 
into the work of the superintendency. All who 
did so began in communities below 2,500 in 
population. A similar proportion (11.1 per cent) 
had their initial experiences in public-school 
work as high-school principals. Slightly less 
than 6 per cent entered in other administrative 
capacities. The most popular avenue of entry 
into the profession was through the high-school 
instructorship; slightly more than a third of the 
nearly 600 superintendents reported such posi- 
tions as their first. The second largest number 
(29.6 per cent) began their careers in public- 
school education as teachers of rural schools. 

(To be concluded) 








TABLE V. Percentages of the Superintendents in Each Group Reporting Certain Types of 
First Positions in Education 





I II III IV V 
Below 2,500- 5,000- 10,000- 25,000- 
Type of First 5,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 100,000 Totals 
Positions (369) (91) (63) (45) (15) 
Rural-school teacher ... 26.6 26.4 39.6 40.0 53.3 29.6 
Elementary-school 
WUNGINE 48005056884 5.9 12.0 3.2 — -— 6.0 
High-school teacher.... 35.8 34.6 31.6 26.7 26.7 34.2 
Elementary-school 
GUINGNE Bdieo decease 4.7 5.4 4.8 6.7 —— 4.9 
Junior-high-school 
PUNCH 6 80.5665.0 050 0.8 24 -—-- aun -—— 1.0 
High-school principal. .. 13.4 7.6 4.8 8.9 6.7 11.1 
Superintendent 
RN BD sk venice 11.8 10.9 8.0 6.7 13.3 10.8 
EE hse se seuaes-as 0.8 1.0 6.4 6.6 oe 1.9 
Not reportimg ......... 0.2 —- 1.6 2.2 — 0.5 
MO, Witte cae deel 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 











THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD TO THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Concluded from Page 57) 

In conclusion, then, the school-board member 
should regard his state department of public 
instruction in an impersonal way as a necessary 
and constructive force for educational progress. 
Both the individual school district and the state 
have interests and rights at stake, that must be 
safeguarded. Each has a right to demand and 
expect that the other meet certain standards 
while confining its activities to certain spheres. 
That these spheres are often practically con- 
centric does not entirely solve the problem, be- 
cause the differences in human relations always 
loom larger than the similarities. There must be 
give and take, mutual respect and self-respect, 
cooperation and courage. 


¢ Tripoli, Iowa. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $55,000 for the financing of a high 
school. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. The school board has voted to 
name one of the new schools for Dr. Albert E. 
Winship, dean of education and editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education in Boston. The action was taken 
because the board deemed his name worthy to be 
placed on an educational building as an example 
of character and citizenship on which to mold 
young lives. 

¢ Canisteo, N. Y. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for a bond issue of $450,000. 

4 In conformity with its policy, the Kansas 
Schoolbook Commission has asked the state teach- 
ers’ association to appoint a committee to rec- 
ommend suitable junior-high-school textbooks for 
the schools of the state. The present list expires 
next September so that it is necessary to make 
provision for the books to be used during the next 
period of years. The committee named comprises 
Mr. L. H. Petit, Chanute; Mr. J. W. Jarrett, 
Hutchinson; Mr. R. F. Williamson, Newton; Mr. 
D. C. Clarke, Bonner Springs; and Mrs. Helen 
Eckstein, Wichita. 
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HE CANNOT FORGET 





N opening in the sidewalk invites accidents, but 
A not when the opening is protected with G&G 
Sidewalk Doors and Swing Guard Gate as installed 
with a G&G Telescopic Hoist. Nothing is left to 
chance or the memory of the operator. When the 
Hoist is put into use and hoisting head elevated 
into position, the sidewalk doors automatically open 
to form a barrier protected in front by a swing 
guard gate which automatically slides into position. 
The doors are locked in position whether open or 
closed, and cannot be tampered with. 


The operator cannot stumble into opening. Passers- 
by are safeguarded. Damage suits are avoided. 


There are many good reasons for the use of G&G 
Telescopic Hoist equipment for the removal of ash- 
es, garbage and rubbish, and today it is in use in 
more than 2,750 Schools, Churches and Hospitals 
throughout the country. 


Get all the details. Write for complete catalog. 


The 


A 
e 


Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


65 Years of Service. 


551 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











200 Lunehes but— 
200 Lives SAVED 





CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 7 
Harrah, Oklahoma 


March 11, 1931 
“The Potter Manufacturing Corporation. 
Gentlemen: 

“We beg to advise that on Friday, March 6, at 
| about 10:00 a.m., our high school building was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The fire had gained such 
headway when discovered that it was necessary to use 
the Potter Fire Escape to get the pupils in the second 
story out of the building. About two hundred children 
used the Potter Tubular Slide Escape in getting out of 
this burning building, and not one of them received 
even a scratch. They were only about 2144 minutes va- 
| cating the entire upper floor, consisting of five rooms. 
They made the exit from the building in an orderly 
manner, but were compelled to leave all wraps, lunches 
and books. because of the heat and smoke. 

“The Potter Fire Escape does all that you claim for 
it, and we feel that it was the means of saving the lives 
of a number of our pupils. The smoke was filling the 
building and coming up the stairways, making it impos- 
sible to take the children down that way. They all slid 
to safety through the Potter Fire Escape. We are very 
thankful that the school board had placed this escape 


on the building, and want to recommend same to be 


efficient.” Very truly yours, -., Cle ~ 
| af 


POTTER 4% 


TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE g& 


| the only fire escape with service rec- 


| ords approved by the Underwriters’ 
| Laboratories. 


Chairman School Board 












Over 3060 Potter Tubular Slide 


Fire Escapes now in use. 


Write for catalog. 


1858 Conway Bldg. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Detroit Entertains American Educators 


(Continued from Page 63) 


“3. To be brought up and educated by those who 
understand the nature of the burden he has to bear 
and who consider it a privilege to help him bear it. 

“4. To grow up in a world which does not set him 
apart, which looks at him, not with scorn or pity or 
ridicule, but which welcomes him, exactly as it wel- 
comes every child, which offers him identical privileges 
and identical responsibilities.” J 

Dr. Cooper showed that only 44 city-school 
systems now provide special classes in lip read- 
ing, and 60 cities offer such instruction in eve- 
ning classes. Nineteen cities report Braille 
classes, and 95 cities have 348 sight-saving 
classes. The care of crippled children is gener- 
ally neglected in spite of legislation in practi- 
cally all states. Continuing his discussion of 
subnormal children, Dr. Cooper said: 

“In administering your schools the children which 
cause most concern are those which do not fit into 
the regular organization. . . . The White House Con- 
ference recommended the establishment of a central 
research bureau in each state, supplemented by a well- 
organized program for community supervision. For all 
defective pupils, the Conference declared that this 
central research bureau should furnish the facts that 
will enable us to decide what to do about education, 
industrialization, institutional care, and community 
supervision. For all groups of physically and mentally 
defective pupils are urged early diagnosis, specialized 
treatment, individual health education, the largest 
possible cultural education that the child is able to 
enjoy and absorb, specialized vocational guidance, voca- 
tional education, and advantageous placement with 
careful follow-up.” 

Quite curiously, Dr. Cooper spoke also of men- 
tally gifted children as a liability to the com- 
munity. He said: 

“The White House Conference reported one and one- 
half million children in the schools with an I1.Q. above 
20. ‘There,’ remarked the President, ‘lies the future 
leadership of the nation if we devote ourselves to their 
guidance.’ Among your 5,000 children you should find 
150 to 200 who belong in this class. Yet only 40 
cities reported special classes for them with a total 
enrollment of 4,000. In small towns and rural areas 
those children are apparently not even recognized. Yet, 
responsibility for the proper conservation of their 
talents rests primarily on the educator. Speaking before 
a session of the Mental Hygiene Congress, Professor 
L. S. Hollingsworth said, ‘where the gifted child drifts 
in the school unrecognized, held to ‘the lock-step which 
is determined by the capacities of the average, he has 
little to do. He receives daily practice in habits of 
idleness and daydreaming. His abilities are never 
genuinely challenged, and the situation is contrived 
to build in him expectations of an effortless existence. 
Children up to about 140 I1.Q. tolerate the ordinary 
school routine quite well, being usually a little young 
for grade through an extra promotion or two, and 
achieving excellent marks without serious effort. But, 
above this status, children become increasingly bored 
with schoolwork, if kept in or nearly in the lock-step. 
Children at or above 180 I.Q., for instance, are likely 
to regard school with indifference, or with positive 
distaste, for they find nothing interesting to do there. 
On the other hand, if the child be greatly accelerated 
in grade status, so that he is able to function intel- 
lectually with real interest, he will be misplaced in 
other important respects.” 

In concluding, Dr. Cooper asked whether 
schoolmen must not consider all of the children 
a responsibility. He quoted a statement of Supt. 
A. H. Hughey of El Paso, who writes: 

“The schools here have taken stock of their work 
on the problem. The results are comparatively small 
when the needs are considered. It would be easier for 
the schools to take no responsibility at all in the 
matter. If the schools are to have a partial responsi- 
bility, however, for the quality of the next generation, 
not alone in typical school instruction, but also in 
meeting some needs of the handicapped two children 
out of every nine children, then public sentiment will 
have to express itself in definite tangible form. How 
about it? Shall we look the other way ?” 


Business Problems in Education 

School business administration received at- 
tention at several group gatherings on Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoon. Mr. H. L. Mills, of 
Houston, Tex., presided at one group, providing 
a rather well-rounded program which was 
opened with a scholarly address on “Financial 
Economies Possible Through Improved Busi- 
ness Administration of Schools.” Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, the speaker, urged that economy in 
school business may not consist in retrenchment 


or parsimony, but as the frugal use of the re- 
sources of the community for the greatest effi- 
ciency of the school system. He argued espe- 
cially that financing should be based on long- 
term plans, and that economy should be scien- 
tifically determined by close adaptation of busi- 
ness methods to educational needs, by the elimi- 
nation of waste, and by full utilization of all 
resources. 

At the same meeting, Mr. H. H. Baskerville, 
a member of the Los Angeles board of educa- 
tion, discussed ‘Fundamental Problems of 
School Accounting.” Asst. Supt. A. J. Tete, of 
New Orleans, La., outlined ‘The Fundamentals 
of a Retirement Fund for School Employees.” 

The most pressing present problem of school 
business administration, i.e., school finance, did 
not receive the attention at the general sessions 
which it seemed to deserve in view of the pres- 
ent economic condition of the country and the 
certainty of reduced budgets which confront 
school boards during the current year. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, of Columbia University, was 
the only courageous individual who frankly 
faced the facts when he said that school budg- 
ets are being reduced and that adjustments 
must be made in education to meet these re- 
duced budgets. Dr. Paul R. Mort, who discussed 
‘Finance as a Means of Articulation,” argued 
strongly for state tax reforms as a means of 
aid and relief to schools which are in distress. 
There is, in Dr. Mort’s opinion, a need for bet- 
ter educational leadership which will not only 
make for proper distribution of monies neces- 
sary for the schools, but which will articulate 
state educational finance with all other branches 
of state government, and codrdinate the schools 
with the state’s program of general administra- 
tion. Assistant Commissioner of Education A. 
D. Simpson, of New York state, argued strongly 
the value of state unification of fiscal control 
of schools, pointing to New York state as a fine 
example of a commonwealth which has aided 
local schools through a well-developed policy of 
fiscal guidance and control. Asst. Supt. Louis 
Nusbaum, of Philadelphia, in arguing local 
aspects of financial articulation, declared for 
independence of the schools from other local 
governmental agencies and outlined a plan of 
articulation within the school system. 

Both the National Society for the Study of 
Education and the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation took up problems of the country school 
and the country child. Rural educators, as sug- 
gested by the meeting of Tuesday evening, now 
understand the necessity of compelling urban 
and industrial communities to share in the rural 
education burden. They are arguing strongly 
that the rural high school shall not simply edu- 
cate for rural life, but that its scope shall be 
distinctly broadened. They are recognizing that 
the intelligence of the rural child is not less than 
that of the city child, but that it differs because 
of the solitude and the social contacts which the 
country child has. United States Commissioner 
William J. Cooper voiced the general opinion 
when he argued that rural educators must aban- 
don the idea that rural education is apart and 
distinct in its problems and needs from all of 
American education. 


Retigious Education 


That American school authorities are grow- 
ing in their realization of the necessity of in- 
tegrating all life was demonstrated in a small 
group section on Tuesday afternoon which un- 
dertook to discuss religious education. A rather 
new note in this field was sounded by the Rev. 
Mr. R. W. Woodroofe, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Detroit. He said in part: 

“A nation’s chief asset is its children. The whole 


future depends upon the type of child-life we are 
producing. It has been said that civilization advances 
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Ss. D. SHANKLAND 


Secretary of the Department of Superintendence, 
Washington, D. C. 


on the feet of children. If this is so, we must give 
the very best we have to the development of the 
life of the child. 

“There are three great institutions that have to do 
with the shaping of the child’s future — the home, the 
school and the church. Each of these institutions has 
its contribution to make. They each possess certain 
powers peculiar to themselves. But it is in codperative 
endeavor that they should bring to bear upon the 
child’s life the very best they have that will develop 
the finest character in the child. 

“Education and religion belong together. In the de- 
velopment of the highest type of character religion is 
necessary. Therefore, the place of religion in education 
is of supreme importance. It is being recognized today 
that religious ideals and convictions furnish the strong- 
est sanctions for sound morals and that life at its best 
must have a spiritual background. 

“Religion and morals belong together. Now it is the 
business of the schools to teach morals, but it is the 
work of the church to teach religion. We are coming 
increasingly to see that religion is a vital element in 
human experience; that in the motivating of conduct 
and in the determining of character there is no greater 
force. This being so, religion cannot be disregarded in 
the process of education. 

“Tt is not the function of the state to teach religion 
—-this must ever remain the function of the church. 
But this does not imply that the state must be in- 
different to the religious training of its future citizens. 
Indeed it should be a matter of chief concern. The 
school in codperation with the church, should make 
possible the full education of child-life. 

“The church is challenged today as never before. 
It must see to it that it makes the religious education 
of children its primary function. Education in religion 
is imperative because we cannot survive as a people 
unless we develop spiritually.” 


School-Building Problems 


Dr. W. W. Theisen, of Milwaukee, in open- 
ing the session on school-building problems, 
argued that the choosing of school sites in grow- 
ing cities is extremely difficult, because of un- 
certain trends in population growth of the com- 
munity. School sites, he said, should contribute 
to the fullest toward carrying out the functions 
of the school. The success of a school building, 
in the opinion of Mr. William B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, depends entirely upon the skill of the 
architect in translating educational needs into 
an efficient plan. There is a vast need in Amer- 
ican schools for more beautiful architecture so 
that school buildings will rank as the finest 
assets in our communities by their genuineness, 
their simplicity, and dignity, their honest con- 
struction, and their beautiful settings. 

Mr. Homer W. Anderson, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools at Denver, Colo., rather dep- 
recated the value of the architect’s service in 
planning buildings, holding to the idea that the 
most important element in planning buildings is 
the definite outline of needs which must be pro- 
vided scientifically by an educator who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the curriculum. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Royal Automatic 
seat-operating valve delivers 
a full, positive flush and not 
one drop more. With this valve 
no bowl stands unflushed, yet 
no water is wasted. 


SLOAN 
Flush Valves 


The first choice of school authorities 


In the nation’s finest schools the majority 
of flush valve installations are Sloan. 

This preference is easily understood. The 
Sloan Valve Company has been making flush valves— and 
flush valves only —for twenty-five years. A quarter century 
of specialization has established a reputation for dependable, 
unfailing service which is unequalled in the flush valve field. 

In addition, the Sloan line includes hand- 
operated and automatic seat-operated flush valves of all 
types, either exposed or concealed. Thus every school 
requirement is provided for, whether floor or wall outlet 
closets, urinals or slop sinks. For maximum water sav- 


ings, valves with a measured flush are available for cold 
water showers and lavatories. 


Offering leadership in quality, reliability 
and variety to suit every purpose, it is natural that Sloan 
Flush Valves should be the first choice of school authorities. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


Manufacturers of Flush Valves Exclusively for Every Requirement 

























CHICAGO 


and principal 
cities throughout 
the world 
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Your 1931 Maintenance Charges 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


CAN BE REDUCED! 


S a school building grows older, the main- 
tenance charges generally grow heavier. 

But this year those expenses can be cut. Your 
school board can considerably reduce the 1931 
maintenance costs, just as many schools have 


done and are doing. 

Trenton, N. J., Shows How 
With the powerful  fast-cutting 
Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
the Board of Education of Trenton, 
N. J., saved $2,850 on one job of 
refinishing desk-tops. This work, 
which they formerly let on con- 
tract, was done with their own 
help and a Clarke at one-third the 
former cost, and with superior re- 
sults. They resurfaced their floors, 
too, with the same machine with 
similar excellent results. 


Refinishing Desks and Floors 


The Clark re-surfaces badly scratched, gouged 


OWERFUL ~— FAST CUTTING 


VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 





A. A (CLARKE COMPANY, | 
Formerly Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 


Dept. SBJ-4, Muskegon, Michigan. - | 


Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, full 
facts about the advantages of the Clarke for schools. | 


BOONES bi icc 


| 
| 
| 
| Name . 
| 
| 
| 


(Continued from Page 134) 


A most valuable feature of the Detroit con- 
vention was a large exhibit of school-building 
photographs, plans, and specifications, gathered 
by Miss Alice Barrows, of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The exhibit deserved far more atten- 
tion than it received, and should be taken over 
by the Department itself, as was the case In 
Cincinnati some years ago. 


The Business Meeting 


In proportion as the Association has been 
growing in size and in the quality and amount 
of its continuous service between conventions, 
the annual business meetings have been decreas- 
ing in activity and interest. The main business 
affairs of the Department are controlled by its 
executive officers and committees, and by a 
small but active unofficial steering group. At 
Detroit, the only untoward incident was precipi- 
tated by the unwise insistence of one or two per- 
sons for a resolution urging the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. The dry advocates in 
defending themselves forgot that they were calm 
executives and acted as executioners of the pro- 
posed resolution and of its proponents. The 
Department committed itself to continue the 
campaign for a million-dollar endowment fund 
for research, which up to the present time has 
not aroused professional interest to the extent 
that city and rural superintendents have sub- 
scribed an amount worth reporting. 

In his election to the presidency of the De- 
partment for 1931-32, Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
of Philadelphia, was given a well-earned recog- 
nition. Supt. George Bush, of Oakland, Calif., 
received a majority of the votes for the office 
of second vice-president, and Supt. H. S. Weet, 
of Rochester, N. Y., was added to the executive 
committee. The next convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 17-22, 1932. 





desk tops to a beautiful, even smoothness, mak- 
ing them look like new at the rate of one in 
four minutes. No need to remove the desks. 
The inbuilt vacuum takes up all the dust so 
that varnishing can follow right after. A whole 
roomful of desks can be done 
over any week-end and be ready 
for use the following Monday. 
On floor work the Clarke will re- 
surface 300 to 1,000 square feet of 


Re-surfaces 300 old varnished floors to velvety 
to 1,000 sq. ft. i 


of old varnished 
floor in 8 hours. 


beautiful new smoothness in 8 
hours. On average school floors it 
will do up to 3,000 square feet in 
8 hours. 


Improves Other School Equipment 
Teachers’ desks, tables, drawing 
and manual training benches, lab- 
oratory tables, can be readily made 
to look like new with a Clarke. In a few 
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Used in wood-working shops all 

over the country, the Clarke is 

ideal for teaching modern wood- 
finishing methods. 


A Big Manual 
Training Help 
During school hours your 


manual training department 
will find in the Clarke com- 





months’ use over week-ends the Clarke quickly 
pays for itself and piles up big savings for the 


plete sanding equipment. 
It is used in leading wood- 
working and cabinet-mak- 


maintenance department throughout the rest of ing shops all across the 


the year. 


A Boon For Your School 


savings and the educational benefits the Clarke can bring to 
your school. Send the special information coupon for complete 
details. 


A. A. CLARKE COMPANY 


Formerly Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


DEPT. SBJ-4, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Originators and, for over 13 years, Manufacturers of 


Portable Sanding Machines 





; The Resalution 


The resolutions were in the main a restate- 
ment of the position which the Department has 
taken in previous years on important educa- 
tional policies. In addition to the “prohibition” 
resolution and thanks extended to Superintend- 
ent Cody, the Detroit school authorities and the 
Detroit newspapers, the resolutions included the 
following new points: 

The present industrial depression has seriously im- 
paired the financial support of the public schools. In 
this grave crisis educational administrators must strive 
more valiantly than ever before to safeguard the in- 
terests of children. Curtailment in some other branches 
of public service occasions only temporary discomfort 
which may later be compensated. Abridged educational 
service is an abiding misfortune to this generation of 
children, the evil of which may reveal itself only in 
the next generation of youth. 

We recommend that the President of this Depart- 
ment be authorized to appoint a committee of five or 
seven members, to make overtures to an equal-sized 
committee of representatives business or commercial 
interests to form a conference for the study of school 
costs and that the results of the investigation be re- 
ported to the respective organizations. 

We reaffirm our belief in the principle of equalizing 
educational opportunity among the local units within 
a state through a special equalization fund. Every state 
should set up a minimum educational offering, and 
then provide funds for the support thereof. The bur- 
den of cost should fall equitably upon all units of gov- 
ernment according to their taxpaying ability. 

The radio broadcasting channels belong to the pub- 
lic, and should never be alienated into private hands. 
We believe that there should be assigned permanently 
and exclusively to educational institutions and depart- 
ments, a sufficient number of these channels to serve 
the educational and civic interests of the locality, the 
state, and the nation, and that these channels should 
be safeguarded by the Federal Government. The De- 
partment of Superintendence indorses the work of the 
National Committee on Radio Education in its efforts 
to protect the rights of educational broadcasting. 

We urge that the standards for entrance into the 
teaching profession be raised to higher levels. As a 
rule, the minimum period of training is too brief and 
the minimum age limit is too low to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of the classroom. The children of the 


country. It does the work 


of the cumbersome three- 
drum, belt and arm sand- 
ers and work they cannot 
. 7 as ; do. On bench work, the 
Your board should consider thoroughly the big maintenance 


Clarke weighs only 22 lbs. 
Any boy can operate it; 
they all like it. It operates 
from any light socket. With 
it the progressive schools 
are teaching their boys the 
most modern methods of 
wood-finishing. 


nation are entitled to the services of efficient well- 
trained, and mature teachers. 

The Department acknowledges with deep apprecia- 
tion the noteworthy contribution to the cause of child 
welfare which is being made by the White House Con- 
ference on child health and protection. It commends 
the determination of the conference to disseminate its 
findings as widely as possible among the people and 
pledges its hearty codperation in these efforts. 

The Department pledges full codperation to the 
United States Commission for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George Washington 
in 1932, believing that the expression of patriotic 
appreciation by the American people for his life and 
services to the nation, will revive among the people 
a love of country and a spirit of devotion to Amer- 
ican ideals which will lead to better citizenship. 


NOTES OF THE MEETING 


Bruce’s Attendance Bulletin listed a total of approxi- 
mately 9,000 out-of-town persons in attendance at 
the convention. 

One of the main exhibits at the convention was a 
new series of talking motion pictures which are being 
developed under the supervision of a group of educa- 
tional experts. 

The annual commercial exhibit was badly scattered 
in that a section of it was placed in the sub-basement 
of the Masonic Temple, another in the basement, and 
a final group was marooned on the fourth floor. In 
all, 378 booths were occupied by 318 individual exhib- 
itors. It is becoming recognized more clearly from year 
to year that the commercial exhibits are distinctly an 
educational service which no wide-awake superinten- 
dent can afford to miss. It is probable that the exhibits 
shown in Detroit included more specific suggestions 
for the solution of local school problems than most 
of the sessions. 

The annual dinner of Mr. William B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, was attended on Monday evening by some 70 
superintendents of schools who had been served by 
the Ittner organization. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, was absent from the 
convention for the first time in 50 years. 

The entertainment of the convention was rich and 
varied. On Monday evening, the Department witnessed 
the presentation of a volume, including the letters of 
school children, to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. On 
Tuesday evening, such members of the Department as 
could get into the auditorium heard the beautiful con- 
cert by the National High-School Chorus of 525 voices. 


(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Blow, win 


Pour. rain. 


__. . windows are closed, but the 
classroom air is clean and pure! 


HATEVER the weather outside... it’s always fair weather 

inside, where Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are 
installed! Classrooms have an even, temperate climate all 
their own. 


Windows are shut tight against wind and rain, yet plenty of 
air comes in. Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators draw in out- 
door air...filter it...temper it...then waft it quietly into the 
room. There’s not a sign of draft, yet the air keeps circulating 
... keeps pure and invigorating. Control is either automatic 
or manual, as preferred. 


See how other schools...old and new... have solved the dan- 
gerous “cold draft” problem and have secured highly effective, 
uniform heating and ventilation through the use of Sturtevant 
Unit Heater -Ventilators. Many installations are shown in our 
Catalog 377. School officials, architects and engineers are 
invited to write for this book. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Mai Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Chariotte; Chicago; 

Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 

Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittspurgh ; Portland, Me.; 

Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle: Washington.D.C.; » Canadian 

Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agenis in Principal Foreign Countries. 
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S iu rlevant Unit Heater-Ventilator 
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and wonderful exercise. 


service. 


top head is standard equipment. 


asking. Write today. 


AFE and DURABLE—the Merry-Wave-Stride is a rotating, 
oscillating playground piece that gives children real fun 


It is well made and stands the 
. . . . * 
use and abuse it receives, yet will give long trouble-proof 


All castings, pipes, and chains are especially finished for 
protection against rust and corrosion. The new non-removable 


The Merry-Wave-Stride is one of the 255 different types, 
sizes, and units of approved recreation apparatus which make 
up the EverWear line. When planning your activities for the 
year you should have the new EverWear Catalog No. 23. It 
is an interesting 56-page book which comes to you free for the 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 
Box 102, Springfield, Ohio 


not be turned. 
Dudley locks 





(Concluded from Page 136) 

On Thursday afternoon, the teachers of Detroit pre- 
sented a pageant, “Here and Now in Education.” 

Among the important organizations which met with 
the Department of Superintendence were the Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals, the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Supt. J. J. Hacan, of Rock Island, IIl., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. Roy E. Miter, of Worthington, Minn., has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 


@ Supr. W. A. Anprews, of Lake City, Minn., has 
been reélected for a second term. 


@ Supt. W. P. Fratt, of Trenton, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another term, after completing four years 
of service in the local schools. 


@ James B. AsweELtL, a representative in Congress 
and a former state superintendent of schools for 
Louisiana, died at his residence in Washington, D.C., 
on March 16, following an attack of heart disease. Dr. 
Aswell had been reélected to the next Congress. Before 
entering politics, he was president of the Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, and served as state superinten- 
dent. He is survived by his widow, one scn, and one 
daughter. 


4 Supt. G. Gorpon, of Englewood, Colo., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. W. C. Coss, of Brainerd, Minn., has been re- 
élected for the next year, beginning with August 1. 


4 Mr. J. W. Baker, a member of the school board 
of Vernon township, near Wilmington, Ohio, has re- 
cently been reélected to the board for another term 
of four years. Mr. Baker, who is 77, has been president 
of the board for the past 49 years. 


JANITORS’ SCHOOL 


4 Because of the interest shown in the 1930 confer- 
ence of custodians and caretakers of school buildings, 
a second conference will be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., during the coming summer. During 
the week of June 16, a three-day training school will 
be conducted, with intensive training on problems cov- 
ering the major activities and responsibilities of jani- 
tors of school buildings. The subjects cover heating and 
ventilation, cleaning, decorating, care of floors, repair- 
work, working programs, and personal responsibilities. 


The new Dudley keyless self-locking locks 
furnished in both a padlock (S-2B) and a lock- 
er lock (SL-2) model—lock automatically upon 
closing. When in open position, the knobs can- 


eliminate 
costly lock repairs. locker worries, and thefts 
and property losses. 


Send for information. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 North Franklin St. 


SELF-LOCKING TRIUMPHS 


With Dudley self-locking doors, locker inspec- 
tion is instantaneous. 
they are locked—positively. 


If the doors are closed, 


key 


replacements, 





Dept. A-14 
Chicago, Ill. 





School Business Officials to Meet in Richmond 


The preliminary outline of the program for the 
National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials has been announced by Mr. Charles L. 
Barr, St. Louis, president of the association. The 
convention, which will be held beginning May 19, 
in the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., and 
will end Thursday, May 22, is expected to be the 
most significant and valuable meeting in the his- 
tory of the association. 

The convention is expected to report progress in 
several research projects which special committees 
have been carrying on since 1929. A study of 
accounting has been recently completed and will 
be presented to the association in the form of a 
reference book, to be entitled Standardization of 
Public-School Cost Accounting. Mr. F. D. Cham- 
bers, auditor of the New York City board of edu- 
cation, is head of a committee which is completing 
this report. 

A report of the research committee on insurance, 
presented at the New Orleans convention in 1930, 
is being amplified and perfected under the direc- 
tion of a committee headed by Mr. H. C. Roberts. 
The preliminary report on the subject will be made 
at Richmond, but it is expected that the final 
report will not be completed until 1932. 

Following are some of the leading topics of dis- 
cussion at the Richmond convention: 

“Some Items of Practical Economy in the Trans- 
action of School Business,” Mr. Alexander M. 
Sullivan, business manager, board of education, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Janitorial Work as a Factor in Education,” Mr. 
J. M. Robb, Peoria, IIl. 

“The Why and How of a Standard Supply List 
for Public Schools,” Mr. R. W. Hibbert, director, 
division of books, supplies, and equipment, board 
of education, St Louis, Mo. 

Address, Mr. W. D. Cocking, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Public-School Playgrounds and Relations of 
School-Board Members with Employees,” Dr. D. 
C. Todd, member of the board of education, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“Schoolhouse Lighting,” Mr. C. M. Hirst, state 
superintendent of education, Little Rock, Ark. 

“Use of School Buildings by the Public,” Mr. 
E. T. Stretcher, clerk, board of education, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

“Some General Implications of School-Business 
Administration Arising from Present Economic 
Conditions,” Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Address, Hon. William John Cooper, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

In connection with the meeting an extensive 
exhibit of school products will be shown. The local 
arrangements for the convention are being made 
by Mr. W. Floyd Reams, purchasing agent of the 
Richmond school board. It is expected that the 
final details for the convention, as well as special 
railroad rates, will be announced very early by Mr. 
John S. Mount, secretary of the association, State 
Education Department, Trenton, N. J. 


¢ The A. L. A. Committee on Salaries has pre- 
sented the seventh annual table, containing salary 
statistics for junior and senior-high-school libra- 
ries. The table includes 45 school systems and 
offers information concerning salaries, months of 
service, hours of service per week, and school 
enrollment. 

The average minimum salary for all cities report- 
ing was $1,613, and the average maximum was $2,- 
431. In comparing these cities there is noted an 
increase of $28 in the minimum, and a decrease of 
$13 in the maximum average salary. There is an 
apparent decrease of 52 trained librarians caused 
by the omission of 95 junior-high-school teacher 
librarians in New York. There is an increase of 
seven in the number of professional assistants, and 
of 22 nonprofessional assistants. 

Only ten cities reported summer sessions in 
which trained librarians are employed. The number 
of hours of service per week in different cities 
showed wide variation. 
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(Left) 
Floral Park-Bellerose School, 
Floral Park, Long Island, 
New York. 


Architect: 
Edward Hahn 
Hempstead, Long Island 


Contractor: 
James McCullagh Co. 
Hicksville, Long Island 


(Right) 

Sewanhaka Central High School, 

Floral Park, Long Island, 
New York. 


Architect and Engineer: 
Knappe & Morris 
New York. 


Contractor: 
Johnston Heating Co. 
New York. 


Install PEERVENTS in the old School Building 
as well as in the New 


URING the summer vacation when you are repairing and 
remodeling your school buildings, why not have PEERVENT 
Heating and Ventilating Units installed in all the classrooms? 
This installation is easily made. Existing piping can be used for 
the new units. For the air intake, small openings are provided 
through the wall directly back of the unit, or if necessary, the 
air inlets are brought in just above the window sill. 





Every installation has individual The PEERVENT System gives per- 
engineering attention, based on fect results, in connection with 
PEERVENT’S many years of experi- hich 

ence in the heating and ventilation °"Y 18" Pressure, vapor, vacuum, 
field. Take advantage of this ex- 8tavity or modulation steam heat- 
cellent service and benefit from jing systems. 

PEERVENT’S many years of experi- 

ence. As you know, PEERVENT PeERVENT Engineers will gladly 
was the pioneer in Unit Ventila- 
tion. The first PEERVENT, built — 
20 years ago, was then based on 22 liminary plans. Write for the 
years of experience. Peerless Catalog. 





furnish estimates and submit pre- 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 






E E RI E NT PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
| ] 


OR Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


OUUAAOENDODAQUDAUURNAUDCQUBORQDARAAIY Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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WAYNE TYPE “D” 
FOLDING GRANDSTAND 
For Limited Indoor Areas 


with Board racks 
that eliminate 
storage problems. 


Write for Complete Information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
WAYNE, PENNA. 





ARE PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 
PUBLIC OFFICERS? 


(Continued from Page 62) 


public concern which involves some exercise of 
the sovereign power in their proper perform- 
ance, the position may be said to be an office 
public in character. Perhaps a better definition 
is that given by the New Jersey court in Freder- 
icks v. Board of Health, 82 N. J. Law, 200, 82 
Atl. 528: 

“*An office is a place in a governmental sys- 
tem created or recognized by the law of the 
state which, either directly or by delegated au- 
thority, assigns to the incumbent thereof the 
continuous performance of certain permanent 
public duties.’ ” 

“Tn the case cited it was held that a sanitary 
inspector appointed by a legal board of health 
under power conferred by the health act of the 
state is the incumbent of an office. Can it be said 
that the teacher who distributes the bounties 
of the state is less engaged in a public duty than 
such an inspector? The teacher has a special 
place by nature of things in the governmental 
system, so far as it provides for education. He 
is appointed and paid by the state. His place — 
we may well say his office — is created by the 
state because only through him can its free edu- 
cation be transmitted. Nor is he a mere conduit. 
Quite the contrary. For education cannot be 
poured out to people like water from a pitcher. 
It must be carried to them in such a way as to 
engage their interest and reach their under- 
standing, a labor involving knowledge of meth- 
od, exercise of authority, and wide use of dis- 
cretion. A teacher must prescribe courses, estab- 
lish discipline, convince, lead. In the due per- 
formance of his duty he not only engages in a 
work of public concern, but wields a portion of 
sovereign power.” 








Hundreds of Physical Directors make 
April count heavily in their scheme of 
things — planning, making requisitions to 
committees and ordering new additions or 
replacements in Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Many take advantage of Narragansett’s 
friendly planning assistance, recognizing 
the true value of nearly a half century of 
experience and dependability. For new in- 
stallations Narragansett catalog numbers 
may be used to identify equipment in your 
specifications. Make April YOUR month 
for getting things done! 


Gymnasium Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Cabinets 
and Shelving. Send for literature! 


THE NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


1504 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO 





Established 1882 


214 East 40th St. 
NEW YORK 
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‘, .. A case in our court is cited by the 
appellee (State v. Smith, 49 Neb. 755, 69 N.W. 
114) in which the court said: ‘A contract to 
teach in one of the free schools of the ordinary 
districts is one of employment. The district, 
represented by the board, is an employer, and 
the teacher an employee. The teacher in such 
school is not a public officer.’ 

“Tt is to be observed, however, that this state- 
ment was entirely dictum. There were two 
points upon which the court held, as shown by 
the opinion, in affirming the decision of the 
lower court. First of all the remedy sought was 
by mandamus, and the court said that man- 
damus was not the proper method to test the 
holding of an office; and in the second place 
the relator was not the teacher who had been 
dismissed and who claimed reinstatement. The 
relators were aggrieved residents of the school 
district, and could not in any case be heard in 
quo warranto, since none of them claimed the 
position or office in question. (State v. Stein, 13 
Neb. 529, 14 N.W. 481.) Moreover, in that 
case it was not admitted, as in the case at bar, 
that the school teacher was unlawfully dis- 
missed, and, in addition to this it was evident 
that said teacher had an adequate remedy at 
law. In that case, also, there was cause assigned 
for the dismissal of the teacher. None is here 
pretended. In the West Virginia case, supra, 
it was stated in the majority opinion that by 
practice, if not by statute, the regents had a 
right to dispense with the services of a profes- 
sor under 60 days notice and by giving him pay 
for that period, and that the plaintiff was aware 
of the demurrer, that the relator had been en- 
gaged for another year. All of these considera- 
tions lead us to believe that the rule stated in 
the Nebraska case cited should not prevent us 
from giving the relator relief in this case. 

“And in the case of Powland v. Mayre, 83 N. 
Y. 372, the judge said: ‘Whether we look into 











the diction of our language, the terms of poli- 
tics, or the diction of common life, we find that 
whoever has a public charge or employment, or 
even a particular employment affecting the pub- 
lic is said to hold or be in office.’ 

“We think that the language of our statute 
extends the remedy of quo warranto to the ap- 
pellant.””° 7 

To the mind of the writer, the reasoning of 
this court is sound even though the opinion does 
not follow the weight of authority. 

A quotation from the dissenting opinion of 
Judge Dent in the Hartigan case, referred to in 
the case just quoted, follows substantially the 
same line of reasoning. It reads as follows: “It 
is true that it is said that the teacher is an em- 
ployee, and his duties an employment. All offi- 
cers are employees, and their duties employ- 
ment. A public-school teacher has all the attri- 
butes of a public officer, except he is not re- 
quired to take the constitutional oath of office. 
He is, however, a public agent, charged with 
performing duties toward the state and its chil- 
dren that the state has assumed upon itself for 
the preservation and perpetuation of a republi- 
can form of government. Therefore, public- 
school teachers in all cases where proper to do 
so, must be treated as quasi public officers or 
agents. They have not a mere contractual rela- 
tion with the trustees, which will permit such 
trustees to dissolve the relation at any time, 
and force them to their action for damages, 
but they are entitled to serve the full period 
of their employment unless for good cause 
shown, as any other public officer is permitted 
to do, and, if wrongfully removed, they may be 
restored to their positions by mandamus.’’”® 





*[bid., 196 N. W. 133, 134. 


Hartigan v. Board of Regents of West Virginia University, 
38 S. E. 698, 709. 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Universal Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units are Quiet in Oper- 
ation, Dependable, Reliable 
and Pleasing in Appearance. 
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HILDREN are naturally full of pep and energy. 

With their youth and vitality, it is hard enough 
for them to remain orderly and attentive under the 
best of conditions. When the air they breathe is hot and 
stuffy, when drafts or irregular temperatures prevail 
in the class-room or throughout the school building, 
school days become unhappy days. Teachers and 
children alike demand good heating and ventilating 
conditions to do their best. 


Upon applying Universal Units, air conditions become 
as they should be in every room of the building. 
There is no overheating, no underheating. There 
are no dangerous drafts, no stuffiness. Universal Units, 
quietly and dependably, deliver a vertical discharge of 
air heated at just the required temperature. They pro- 
vide a highly efficient method of supplying class-rooms 
with regularly-changed, clean and wholesome, heated 
air. They have been designed and constructed to meet 
every heating and ventilating requirement and to give 
years of reliable and economical service. 


Your architect—who has applied Universal Units with 
complete satisfaction in the large school room and the 
small, in the new and in the old — will be pleased to 
tell you of years of experience with them. Or, the 
American Blower Branch Office near you will be glad 
to give you complete details. 


Write for our book of prominent installations or for 
our catalog and engineer’s data book. No obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





IF If IS HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH UNIVERSAL 





American Rlower 


3 ** VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR HANDUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 166! 


(1121) 





VS 


UNITS IT’S A MODERN SCHOOL 
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Model B 


Balopticon 
- - for lantern 
slides only 





. 


The Balopticon » » » 
tells them a story 


All children like stories, because stories are 
packed with interest. The Balopticon presents all 
kinds of educational material in an interesting and 
absorbing way. Your pupils immediately get the 
idea you wish to present because it is so graph- 
ically placed before them. 


There is a Balopticon for every classroom, large or 
small, daylight or darkened. Write us for complete 
details of B & L Projection Equipment for schools. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. i} ) 
673 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. a i 





DRAPER ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


Shade just the part 
of the window 


that needs shading 


Sunlight and sau tuaties are necessary 
for health. When your students are in the 
classroom they should not be made to sit 
in drafts or in the sun’s heat and glare. To 
overcome these inconveniences there are 
the Draper Adjustable Shades. These 
shades can be adjusted to permit overhead 
ventilation by the opening of windows 


‘from the top. They also allow sunlight to 


enter and will cover only that area where 
the excessive light would be harmful to 
the student’s eyes. : 


Draper styles and types for 
every school window 
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Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 


GREATER VISION THROUGH 
Oe ak | 
VNU ota) 

Patel ay 





SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








(Concluded from Page 140) 


The Status of the Superintendent 
of Schools . 


In only a few cases the question of the offi- 
cial status of the superintendent has been 
raised. In some states he is clearly given an 
official status by the statutes; in others, he is 
probably considered in the same class as the 
teacher. With few exceptions, county superin- 
tendents are given an official status by the stat- 
utes. This is probably due to the fact that in 
most instances the county superintendent was 
originally an elective official. Even today, elec- 
tion is the most common method of selecting 
this official.?’ 

In an old Wisconsin case the question of the 
right to an action of mandamus was raised con- 
cerning an ousted superintendent. The city 
council had authority to appoint the superin- 
tendent and remove him for cause. The superin- 
tendent was removed, and he sought to be rein- 
stated to his position by an action of man- 
damus. In passing upon the action of the coun- 
cil, the court said: 

“The proceedings of such bodies (councils) 
should not be judged with the greatest strict- 
ness of nicety, but when they exercise the power 
of removing an officer, where they have author- 
ity to only remove for ‘due cause,’ they should 
proceed in such manner as to be able to return 
what the precise cause was, that the court may 
judge whether it was due cause or not.”8 

While the court referred to the superintend- 
ent as an officer, it should be borne in mind that 
sufficiency of cause for removal was the main 
point in the case. 

A case somewhat in point is the Baltimore 
case wherein Supt. J. H. Van Sickle was held 





209-10. Boston: 1927. 


State ex rel Gill v. Common Council of Watertown, 9 Wis. 


229. 


2Ellwood P. Cubberly, State School Administration, pp. 


not to be a municipal officer of the city. Said 
the court: “In the case now before us we find 
the superintendent of public instruction is not 
appointed by the mayor, or elected by the peo- 
ple, or appointed by joint convention of the 
two branches of the council. He takes no official 
oath, gives no official bond, has no commission 
issued to him, and has no fixed and definite 
tenure of office, but is appointed at the pleasure 
of the school board. It also appears from an 
examination of the charter that all of the execu- 
tive power relating to the educational matters, 
is vested in a department known as the ‘De- 
partment of Education,’ and this department is 
composed of the board of school commissioners. 
The superintendent of public instruction exer- 
cises no power except what is derived from or 
through this board. He is simply, then, an em- 
ployee or the agent of the school board, and not 
a municipal official, within the meaning of the 
charter. Nor do we find anything in the duties 
to be performed by him which indicates an 
office, and not an employment, within the mean- 
ing of the twenty-sixth section of the charter.””® 

While it was held that Mr. Van Sickle was 
not a “municipal officer,” it is safe to say that 
he would not have been considered a public 
official under similar regulations, because the 
court pointed out that all of the power had been 
vested in the “Department of Education.” 

In a memorandum opinion in an Ohio case, 
the court denied the plaintiff the right to an 
action of quo warranto on the ground that a 
superintendent of schools was not an officer.*° 

In closing, it might be well to call attention 
to an English case*? wherein the master of a 
school was denied an action of mandamus to 


Mayor, etc., of the City of Baltimore et al v. Lyman, 92 
Md. 591, 48 Atl. 145, 52 L.R.A. 406. 

State v. Vickers, 58 Ohio St. 730, 51 N.E. 1102. 

31The Queen on the Prosecution of Wray v. The Governors of 


the Darlington Free Grammar School, 6 Q. B. 682, 14 L.J. 
—Q.B. (N.S.) 67. 





reinstate him to the position of the head of a 
school from which he had been removed. By a 
charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, the gover- 
nors of the school could appoint a schoolmaster 
and remove him according to their sound dis- 
cretion. By-laws were drafted which required 
the governors to file a signed written complaint 
against the master and give him an opportunity 
to answer before being removed. In determining 
whether the action would lie, the court went 
back to the charter in determining the power of 
the governors. It was held that the position was 
not a freehold office as in the case of a freeman 
of a borough or a parish clerk, and, that under 
the terms of the charter the office was an office 
ad libitum only, i.e., holding at liberty of the 
governors, they being required only to exercise 
sound discretion in removing the master. 
discussion that there is conflicting opinion as 
to the official status of teachers and school au- 
thorities, other than those elected by popular 
vote. The latter group are almost universally 
held to be public officers. The weight of author- 
ity holds that public-school and college teach- 
ers are not officers, but there are some strong 
cases which hold contrary to this rule. Notice- 
able among the latter group of cases is the Cali- 
fornia case, the last Nebraska case quoted, and 
possibly the Tennessee case. 

While there is a scarcity of case law con- 
cerning the official status of the city superin- 
tendent of schools, it appears safe to conclude 
that his status is similar to that of the teacher. 

In the eyes of the writer, the contractual 
status of school teachers and superintendents 
must be removed before they will be generally 
held to be public officials. This statement might 
be modified by saying, that some form of tenure 
status, or other status which will insure perma- 
nency in service for good teachers, must be pro- 
vided by statute or otherwise before all school 
authorities are recognized as public officers. 
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One Man in Forty—_ 


and YOU are the Man 


ID you ever stop to think that you are one of the comparatively 
small percentage of men whose “yes” or “no” really matters to 
American Business? 


Every morning 40,000,000 men start to work — in factories and 
mines, banks, railways, stores and other centers of industry or trade. 
Forty million men turn the wheels that keep America clothed, 
sheltered and fed. 


But only one million of them make business decisions. Only one 
man in forty has the ability, the responsibility or the authority to 
say yes or no in business matters. Hence the real managing power 
of the country lies in the hands of these million men—less than one 
per cent of its total population. 


As a member of this group—this controlling minority—you share 
an important responsibility—the triple responsibility of wisely liberal 
purchasing, of generous employment and of sane management to 
hasten the return of general prosperity. 


How, you ask, do we know that you are one of the million who 
make decisions for others to follow? Because men who read business 
papers are alert and eager for news of new plans, new methods, new 
equipment. That is why they are the men who control affairs. 


‘ 
Ally xo- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper .. . It 
stands for honest, known, paid circulation; 
straightforward business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure reader interest. 


These are the factors that make a valuable 
advertising medium. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
IS A MEMBER OF 


THe AssociATEeD Business Papers, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


9) 
h-h-h...... 


Tere is a permanent substitute for ‘’sh-h-h...”’ 


lt is a sound absorbing tile called Acousti- 
Celotex. 


Hundreds of progressive schools and colleges 
have subdued distracting assembly hall echoes, 
classroom noises, corridor, gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool racket by applying Acousti-Celotex to 
the ceilings of their buildings. 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly installed, easily cleaned, 
and may be decorated repeatedly with any type 
of paint without loss of efficiency. 


Let us send you the name of an Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineer capable of advising you 
about noise control in your school. The Celotex 
Company, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





BETTER 


EQUIPMENT 


for your 


STAGE 


Distinctive Quality 
and 


Service at a Reasonable Cost. 
Write 


Twin-City Secenie Co. 


2310 Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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RESCUE 120 


CHILDREN 


PER MINUTE Fao 


Pictured above is the public 
school at Kellerton, Iowa. It is 
of fire-proof construction. Yet 
the school board officials re- 
sponsible for the safety of Kel- 
lerton school children realized 


that no matter how 
well they might build, 
the possibility of 
fire is always present. 
True, modern con- 
struction lessens the 
hazard of fire. Never- 
theless an average of 
six schools suffer se- 
rious fires every day. 
Authentic statistics 
show that 80% of 
school fires start in 
the basement. Con- 
proof. Fire itself may 
never get beyond the 
tents of school build- 
ings cannot be fire- 
basement and still 
perish or cripple 
scores of school chil- 


dren through smoke suffocation, 
gassing, and what is worst of 
all, PANIC, which crushes and 
















aa 
SMOKE, 
GASES ano 


sabes ae ——— ed 


Nias, 
aereay et 


suTLin 


SUPER SEPTIC 


Sewage Disposal 


No chemicals. Nature's 
own process is harnessed 
to completely dispose of 
sewage. Sizes in both ver- 
tical and horizontal types 
for all schools. Write for 
complete information 








tramples more victims than ac- 
tually burn—even where the 
stairway type of fire escape is 
relied upon. 

Through the Butler Tubular 
Fire Escape, 120 children can 


slide to safety and 
do it safely because 
they are protected all 
the way from smoke, 
flames and gases. Ice 
and snow cannot block 
their escape. The pres- 
sure of achild’sfoot on 
the treadle of the exit 
swings the doors wide 
open. Children or 
grown-ups swing into 
the mouth of the tube 
from the handy bars 
at the top and sides 
of the door. These 
patented features are 
to be had only in the 
Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape. Can you be 
conscience free until 


you have investigated the safest 
and most rapid escapeway for 
your buildings? 


Send for complete information now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 Eastern Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


955-6th Ave.,S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escape and about your free 
survey service. [] Check here if information on super-septic sewage disposal is desired. 
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America’s Standard 
in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by Amer- 
producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost 
in the building and building material 
industry for over 35 years. Embracing 
all the requirements of a modern 
building—correct light, perfect venti- 


ica’s largest 


Send for Our Free Book on School Building 


HARRIS 





ont SCHOOLS 





lation, sanitation, and safe construc- Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 


tion are all an integral parts of every 
Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 


Classrooms 


School Districts everywhere with limited build- 


Our standard Designs accommodate ing funds, find Harris Schools the safe, sure, 

40 to 400 pupils and offer the most economical answer to the problem of over- 
° ° ° ded cl ° 

satisfactory solution of your housing “°"°**® “***ro0m® 


problem in the most economical way. 
FOR YEAR ’ROUND SERVICE 


OUR FREE BOOK 


Harris School Buildings, built with double roof- | }rite today!) Ask for our 1931 


ing, double flooring with insulation between, and | 
double wall insulation, are warm and cosy on winter's coldest 


Book of Schools with names, lo- 
cations and illustrations of build- 
| ings recently completed. Explains 


days as well as cool and comfortable during summer's scorch- | many short cuts in the planning 


ing heat; 


superior construction features you would hardly | of your building with an assured 
expect to find in such low priced buildings. | 


saving in the completed cost. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK 


LYS DW 


1349-1525 West 35th Street 
¢ CHICAGO . DETROIT 


PATS IS 


SAN =f 



















PREMIER Wns 
NE 
COMPANY 


ARIES VOUUEYS 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
cess EL ae 
Commercial Art Department 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching, 
Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Equip With Ev-El-Eth 





Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 
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comfort to the child 


Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 


enjoyment to the teacher 


Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 

Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 

Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 


satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 


Because of moderate first cost. 


Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 


Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, IIl. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialtics and Shade Adjusters 


STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 


and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The Modern Dry Cleaning 
Floor Finish 


FOR NEW FLOORS: 
Seal and Finish your Floors with 
ARM-A-COTE — Preservative — Wear 
Resistive—Beautiful—Eliminate Scrubbing 
—Reduce Maintenance Costs. 
FOR GYMNASIUMS: 
Use Gymnasium ARM-A-COTE—Non- 
Slippery—Less Care—Maximum of Beau- 
ty—Economical. 
FOR OLD OILED FLOORS: 
Use Mel-O-Flor—Eliminates all oil and 
provides excellent finish—Cannot harm 
Floors—Restores original beauty of wood. 
Let CHURCHILL Solve Your 
Floor Problems. 
Floor Problems are our business. 
Write Us 
CHURCHILL 
MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 


Sioux City, Iowa. 





THE ART 


O F 


POTTERY 
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Pottery -making simplified 

‘. ¥ g simplift 

= le) 

- The Art ot Pottery 

- By Irma M. Gall and Vivian M. Van Etta 

o vW > 

., A student’s handbook describing fully and x 
in an elementary way the steps required 
to make worth-while things out of clay. _ 
Each of the twelve lessons is divided into 

a. two parts. The first is devoted to the 
making of the design, and the second to 

© careful step-by-step directions for applying ° 
the design to clay. The projects begin . 


with the making of imaginative animals, 
and proceed to the construction of an in- 


™ cense burner, a small bowl, a tea tile, 

vases, a lamp base, etc. Two helpful 
c chapters explain the fundamentals of glaz- 
< ing and firing a kiln. 


Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.35 
WwW 


by The Bruce Publishing Co. 


A ¥Uadsttod 


fee 524-544 No. Milwaukee Street 
is Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
| 
THE .ART . OF . POTTERY 
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DeVilbiss 


Headquarters for Spray-painting 


and finishing Equipment 
for 


School Maintenanee 


Tremendous economies are being effected by the 
adoption of spray-painting and spray-finishing 
in the maintenance of school buildings and 
school equipment. 

Information, showing startling reduction in 
such costs made by many school boards, will be 
gladly sent on request to school administrators 


or school building maintenance superintendents. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY . TOLEDO, OHIO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Sales and Service available through distributors everywhere 

















Takes the hard work 
out of cleaning 


LEANING can be slow, laborious and costly, 
or it can be done quickly, easily and inexpen- 
sively. Much depends upon the material used. 


The easy, economical way to do all school cleaning 
is with Oakite materials and methods. Oakite does 
the hard part of every cleaning job. . . thoroughly 
loosens all dirt so that scrubbing and rubbing are 
reduced to a minimum. You will find it takes amaz- 
ingly little work to keep windows, walls, floors and 
furniture in perfect condition when Oakite is used. 


Let our nearest Service Man show you the many 
advantages of cleaning the Oakite way. Write and 
ask to have him call. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 


leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ona Methods 
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TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of en gy is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 — 5lst Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? ~ Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 

ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
—— eS management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Washington 8nd women on our avail- 
~ Established 1885 — York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 





OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS } 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for 
teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


¢ wT a fe L ISTS’ sae. Geen Bid. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU of Teachers Agencies. 


- i y TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


cen KANSAS GITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 






Member National Association 


Peceaseccesssesssesess 
feuneeceeeasseseseae 



















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
resident Secretary 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 








AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 
draft. 





AMERICAN BUILDERS, INC. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
Representatives in: 


Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 








Twenty-five years experience. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INC. 





INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mer. 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building Rochester, New York 
Write for information. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 




















-SABINS’ 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Estab. 1893 
412 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Earl T. Housh, Manager 
Branch Office—1708 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Member National Assoc iation of Teachers’ Agencies. 


Established 
1855 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Clevel land, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices ; 
NO ADVANCE FEES Covers Middle Atlantic, 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


| 
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now 
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Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service | 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 


NOT 
LL [\ S S 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE eee WISCONSIN 








Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO 


A sharpener for standard size 
pencils only, stops cuttingwhen 
the proper point is produced 





A Model 
of fine quality at 
the lowest price. 













Modern School Standards require a 
Pencil Sharpener in each Classroom 


“APSCO” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Generally preferred by Schools because they are SAFE for 
children’s use — because they assure CLEANLINESS — because 
they are ECONOMICAL — because they are TIME SAVERS— 
because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students and 
aid in forming HELPFUL HABITS. 


All ““Apsco” Models have hardened, high-test steel cutters 
deeply undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 


Select the ““APSCO” models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer — Catalog on Request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. «» Chicago, Illinois 


The Less Costly Way 


Many a School Board is today confronted with the problem of 
providing additional schoolroom facilities. Every such School 
Board member should investigate the solution to this problem 
offered in Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Buildings. 

They conform to all building codes. Safe always—and with 
every advantage of masonry structures—but without the pro- 
hibitive cost. They are attractive, convenient and substantial 
enough to outlast generations. 

Every Educator will find our catalog showing a variety of 
sizes, a valuable reference book. Sent Free—Write for it today. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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“CHO-SECO” INK PELLETS 


(Made in America) 


SCHOOL SIGNS 


Door, desk and wall signs. Door 
numbers, letters, holders, etc. Road 
warning signs. 

Folder and name of nearest 
supply house on request. 


HULL SIGN COMPANY 
West Winfield New York 


THIS ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States. 


(Money back guarantee) 


Mention this magazine for free sample. 
A good surprise awaits you. 


Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Cafeteria 
EKquipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly- 
designed. 


ervice Equipment - 426-544 GREGORY AVE. 


WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 





Giana eae 
ser N 0 












Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 


Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x 6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 



















MAUTOMATIC “SUPER SPECIAL” 


The most economical and popular time-tried 
self-locking keyless padlock available for school 
lockers. It is rugged, durable, efficient and fool- 
proof. (The combination is completely thrown 
mm off when shackle is closed.) 

Simplest in construction and most convenient 
in operation of automatic padlocks. Attractive 
cadmium finish. Guaranteed and backed by 
more than thirty years of specialized experience 
and service. 


The locks are made special for installations with indi- 
vidualized serial numbering. Permanent supplementary 
record of serials and combinations is furnished. 






Cut about % 
actual size 


Sample and special proposition to operating school officials on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT,OHIO - - - - - U.S.A. 














The Original Portable 


REVOLVING 


DICTIONARY STAND 
In use in the principal schools, 
colleges, public libraries, etc. 

STANDS ON ANY TABLE-TOP 


Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 


Full particulars from 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Springfield, Mass. 








THE CURIOUS CAR - Craig 


New supplementary reading material for the 
primary grades. Price, 88 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


A 
MY 
EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDEBOOK 
By 


Rodgers and Belman 


| CLASSIFIED — | 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include: 
(A) R.N. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Kentucky, aged 44, with 2 years college, 
post graduate in public health, and severa] 
years’ varied expreience, seeks school ap. 
pointment after June Ist. (B) Indiana 


R.N., aged 29, 5 years’ private duty, 2 
years’ school nursing, desires school or 
industrial position in or near Chicago; 
asks least $100. No. 3757 Aznoe’s Central 
Registry, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 

















student’s handbook to help him 


.. Discover the education he needs to 
succeed in a chosen vocation. 

.. Plan a definite educational career 
to receive the greatest value from 
that education. 

.. Find his avocational interests so 
that his leisure hours will be happy 
and profitable. 


Price, 20 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


524-544 North Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 








Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


3729-37 Cass Avenue 


Write 


schools using our machine. 
Catalogue Will 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CoO. 
6 E. Lake Street 





St. Louis, Mo. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 


AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 
Requires No Attention 


to us for list of colleges and high 
Illustrated 
Be Sent on Request. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Seating Economy 


For genuine folding chair economy 
you need only remember the name 
Lyon. Exceptional strength, sim- 
ple design with few moving parts, 
make Lyon Chairs lastingly eco- 
nomical. Extremely comfortable, 
too—and good looking. Safe and 
easy to handle. Made in two price 
ranges. Write us for full informa- 
tion and list of schools that have 
bought Lyon Folding Chairs. 


LYON 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 


you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. 


NTO) bod ta aA aR [a tonvae 
3 - SCHOOL - 


ERECTED A.D.1924 


DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE TROUP GLYNN 


CAROLYN MERCHANT 
EMILY H. WHITNEY 


JOSEPH T. ANQUILLARI 


HUGH F. KEATING 
BERNARD ETTLINGER 
STEPHEN WHITNE‘ 

PHILIP H, ENGI 
NON A. ALLING, Pt 


NA H, EDE, SUPT 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bronze 


Tablets 


Me m oO ri a l Coeneeennaceieninieiia 
CODDUUGDUDAOEOENOROROERORONO ROOD OoN OOS H oO n Oo r 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 


graduating classes 


4} 
Placques 


ALBERT RusseELt & 


Sons Co. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








Model 1 











EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 


B-B, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


The wardrobe illustrated is made for plaster ends, 
backs and ceilings. No jambs nor trim required; 
only doors, fillet, hinges and interior of racks and 
garment hangers completing the installation. 


The hinges used are of heavier construction than 
any previous manufacture and are unconditionally 
guaranteed to last the life of the building. There 
are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bird, nor 
intricate mechanism to get out of order. 


The “Vanishing Door” wardrobes are furnished 
complete in the knockdown. All woodwork is cut 
to size and only needs nailing in place. The hinges 
are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
cost of installation is small. 


Catalog “K” fully illustrates many types of school 
wardrobes, with specifications and price list. Write 
for a copy. 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


“OBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 


and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 


wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 


sections, telescoping into each other and held 


in place with steel pins, thereby making 
tight and rigid joint. 


directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. 


TANNEWITZ 


Insist that Your New 
a Desks be Equipped with 


Watertown, Wisconsin 





Bre aos ee 


They Possess 

7 Definite Superiorities 
1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 
enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the — amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
Model 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Two books with a single purpose 






One - unusually complete and comprehensive 


The other - abbreviated, but remarkably inexpensive 


GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 




















By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


Seventy-eight practice tests and ten general review tests, cover- 
ing all the facts and principles of plane geometry. They have 
been planned to offer abundant drill on all the principal propo- 
sitions of plane geometry and some of those of secondary 
importance. For furnishing an accurate standard of meas- 
ure of student ability, for relieving the teacher of the 
burden of planning tests, for making practical appli- 
cation of the information learned from the text, these 
tests are eminently effective. This, the complete 
edition, includes special testing material on 
protractors, congruence theorems, polygons, 
special construction problems, etc., besides 
tests on the more commonly accepted 


phases of geometry. 


Price, 76 cents. 


PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 


Abbreviated Edition 
By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 








Confined to the essential propositions of plane geometry, this 
book affords adequate testing material for the average class, ar- 
ranged for those schools who cannot use the complete book. This 
abbreviated edition will prove itself a successful aid in determining 

a pupil’s understanding of geometry and in discovering his difficulties. 


Thirty-six practice tests are included and ten general review tests. 


Price, 40 Cents. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 
524-544 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. So. Water St. i 
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Director 


ACID- AND CORROSION-PROOF 
CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
Knight, Maurice A. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Andrews Co., The A. H. 
Deskor Chair Sales Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Company, W. M. 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
BASEMENT SASH—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel l’roducts Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


K-M 


| e # 


Supply Company 
Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACK BOARDS--SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Spencer Heater Company 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 


BOOK 


BINDERS’ EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 
Davey Co., The 
Oversewing Machine Co. 

BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


BOOK 


COVERS 


Binders Beard Mfrs. Association 

Davey Company, The 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK 


PUBLISHERS 


American Book Company 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
BRUSHES 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos IKuildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Celotex Cumpany, The 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 


| & 2 


Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Standard Blackboard Co 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
BUSSES 

York-Hoover Body Corp. 
BUS BODIES 

Superior Body Company 


CABINETS 


Park, 


Winton & True Co. 
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CABINETS—STORAGE—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
CABINETS—WARD ROBE—STEEL 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Van Range Co., The John 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Thonet Brothers, Inc. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 

CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Derby Company, P. 

Mahoney Chair Company, The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
HARTS 


Weber Costello Co. 
CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CLASSROOM FILMS 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Vestal Chemical Co. 
CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 


. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Murphy-Dayvis Signal Co 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 

National Lock Co., The 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

National Crayon Co. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMPP ROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEADENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Imperial Desk Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley -Cardy Cypeere 

Welch Mfg. Co., 
DISHWASHING ‘COMPOUNDS 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Huntington Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Vestal Chemical Company 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

Christiansen, C. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Van Range Co., The John 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DOORS 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
DOORS—STEEL-FIREP ROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Co 

Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Tavlor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 

Dick Co., A. B. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
Genera! Electric Company 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
ELECTRIC HAND SAWS 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Geveme 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
aoe a 100 
e ncer Stee! mp 
FILING a SYSTE Ems _— 
Remington-Rand Busienss Service, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE INSURANCE 
Home Insurance Company, The 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
FLOOD LIGHTS 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 
FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Ine. 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Company 


Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 

Sloan Valve Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Derby Company, P. 
Mahoney Chair Company, The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rastettur & Sons Co., Louls 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & a Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Andrews Co., The A. H. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Deskor Chair Sales Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
Wark-Reacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., 


(Continued on Page 155) 


Supplies 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
LASS 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLOBES 

Woes Goriets Onmpenr 
GRANDSTANDS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

viemme Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Eq 

Narragansett Machine 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 

Cellized Oak Flooring, Ine. 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS—STEEL 

Durabilt Steel 

Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
HAIR DRIER 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 

HEATING ren 

American Blower ne 

Buckeye Blower 

pase & Sons, pay B. (“‘Gasteam’’) 

Crane Company 


Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit a Co., Ine. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Co. 
INKS 
American oe Company 


Sanford 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Ce. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewits Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Ce. 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemica! Corporation 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
KEY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Corin Cabinet Lock Company 
y Leck Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
National Lock Co., The 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., The John 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leits, Inc., E. 
Standard yg" Fm Company 
Welch Mfg. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ime. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 
ag nbd ae EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemica! Co. 


LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Comapny 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
Truscon Stee] Company 
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New Superior Bus Body for Schools. The Superior 
Body Company, Lima, Ohio, manufacturers of quality 
bus bodies, has issued descriptive information concern- 
ing a new school-bus body, which may be mounted on 
any wheel base chassis, including the Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Willys-Overland. The firm makes no recommenda- 
tions to school boards regarding the truck chassis, as it 
prefers to remain neutral on that point. 
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THE NEW “SUPERIOR” SCHOOL BUS BODY 


The Superior bus body is of all-steel construction, 
with a framework of channel and angle-steel sections, 
riveted and welded together to form a stiff, rigid frame- 
work. The floor is of sheet steel, laid over a rigid steel 
framework. 

The construction offers a practically noncrushable 
body, which stands up and holds its shape even though 
struck by a heavy truck, or overturned in a ditch. The 
glass in the windows and windshields is shatterproof, 
which is an important safety feature. The body may 
be kept clean and sanitary by means of water from a 
hose, without causing any injury to the interior. Venti- 
lation is provided by means of roof vents of the ap- 
proved bus type. The 
side windows may be 
raised or lowered by 
individually controlled 
window regulators. A 
dome light furnishes 
adequate lighting for 
the bus interior. The 
seats are built up of 
sheet steel and angle 
iron, riveted and weld- 
ed, with spring cush- 
ions, padded backs and 
genuine leather uphol- 
stery. 

The Superior Body 
Company has for the 
past five or six years 
built all of the Stude- 
baker bodies, as well as 
funeral car and ambu- 
lance bodies, and en- 
joys a wide experience in the field. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official who will write to the Superior Body 
Company at Lima, Ohio. 

New Berloy Book Shelf Steel Locker. The Berger 
Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of steel 
locker equipment and steel shelving, has announced 
the marketing of its Berloy Book Shelf Unit for the 
housing of books and supplies for all types of schools. 

The book shelf unit, which is similar in appearance 
and construction to the standard library stack, may be 
used in schools and library rooms. This unit accommo- 
dates a greater number of books for the space occu- 
pied, costs less, and is more convenient in use. Each 
unit has six adjustable shelves, which may be fitted 
into the slotted uprights and easily rearranged. The 
book shelf unit is furnished in a number of standard 
finishes — olive green, mahogany, and walnut to match 
the finish and furniture of the room. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official, or architect, upon request. 

New Leitz Combination Projector Model VH. E. 
Leitz, Inc., of 60 East Tenth St., New York City, has 
announced its new pamphlet No. 1177, illustrating and 
describing the Combination Projector Model VH, which 
has just been placed on the market. The new model 


THE “SUPERIOR” BUS BODY 
IS ALL STEEL 





THE NEW COMBINATION LEITZ PROJECTOR 


offers greater brilliancy, increased flatness of field, and 
sharpness of screen image than was possible with any 
of the former models. 

The VH projector is well constructed, is equipped 
with four parabolic mirrors for concentrating the rays 
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and eliminating shadows, and a ventilator which blows 
cool air upon the specimen, thus protecting it from 
damage. 

The instrument embodies a number of new mechan- 
ical features which will appeal to those who use pro- 
jectors. It offers a convenient manner of placing the 
specimen into position, as well as ease and convenience 
in changing from one mode of projection to another. 
Means are provided for microprojection, for projec- 
tion of film slides, and film made with Leica camera. 

School officials who are interested in the VH model 
projector may obtain complete information and prices 
upon request. 

Skilsaw Electric Belt Sander. Skilsaw, Inc., 3310 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill., have just placed on the 
market a new electric sander for use on wood, stone, 
or metal. The machine, which is of the belt type, 
insures perfect surfacing in all degrees of cutting. An 


extra-smooth finish may be obtained with the use 
of a flexible pad. 





THE NEW SKILSAW PORTABLE SANDER 


A feature of the sander is an adjustment on the 
front roller, consisting of a shaft with spring tension, 
which allows the changing of the belt in ten seconds. 
The tension is controlled by a handwheel on the side, 
and a thumbscrew attachment permits a perfect align- 
ment of the belt. 

The machine is perfectly balanced, and no support- 
ing rollers are needed to maintain a vertical position 
on the work. The frame is made of aluminum and die 
cast. The motor is air-cooled, the gears are silent, and 
ball bearings are used throughout. The machine is 7 by 
14 in. by 9 in. high, and weighs 18 pounds. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or shop instructor, upon request. 


American Seating All-Purpose Desk. The Amer- 
ican Seating Company, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturers of school seating, has an- 
nounced a new all-purpose school desk, which main- 
tains a correct sitting posture and which adapts itself 
ideally to any of six purposes. The desk, by a simple, 
quick adjustment, may be easily transformed into a 
typewriter desk, a study-top model, a level-top model, 
a comfortable seat and desk for crippled children, or 
a sight-conservation desk. 





1. The New American All-Purpose Desk. 2. Adjusted for Type- 


writing Practice. 3. Fitted for Sight-Saving Reading. 4. In Use 
by Crippled Child. 5. As a Simple Study Desk. 6. Flat Top 
Adjustment for Construction Work 


The all-purpose desk has a tilting top for type- 
writing work, a study top which may be used for high- 
school and study-hall purposes, a standard top for 
all ordinary purposes, and special adjustments adapt- 
ing it for the use of crippled pupils. By exchanging 
the pencil rail, the special book-support extension may 
be used in converting the standard model into a sight- 
conservation desk. The desk has steel standards and is 
movable in the full sense of the term. 

School authorities who are interested in this all- 
purpose desk may obtain complete informaticn and 
prices by writing to the American Seating Company 
at 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

New Standard Steel Efficiency Table. The Stand- 
ard School Fixtures Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
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Type Ni 
Class Room Eficoency Tab‘ 


THE NEW STANDARD EFFICIENCY TABLE 


announced the marketing of its all-steel classroom effi- 
ciency table, which possesses some new and improved 
features. This new steel table has adjustable pedestals 
for all required heights, is fitted with vertical file boxes 
for pupils’ books, offers greater knee space in actual 
use, and possesses the added advantage of durability. 
The table is made in a variety of types and is finished 
in the walnut-grain finish. 

The firm has also produced a steel posture chair of 
the Kellogg type, to go with the table. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 

National Educators Visit Dodge Plant at Detroit. 
Schoolmen of the nation in attendance at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
Detroit were visitors at the Dodge automobile plant 
during the week of the convention. It was estimated 
that 300 educators passed through the plant on one 
day alone, with an equal number on another day. 
A complete tour of the factory was made, for an in- 
spection of the several operations in the production 
of the Dodge motor car. The Dodge transportation 
and equipment exhibit, which occupies the entire fifth 
floor of one building, comprises 54,890 sq. ft. of floor 
space. It offers the most complete display of trucks 
and passenger cars on exhibition by a single manu- 
facturer, including both chassis and mounted body 
models. 

The educators were greatly interested in the plant. 





EDUCATORS AFTER INSPECTING THE DODGE 
AUTOMOBILE PLANT 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Directory of Film Sources. The Victor Animato- 
graph Company, Davenport, Iowa, manufacturers of 
motion-picture projectors, has just issued a supplement 
te its Directory of Film Sources, which is to be used 
in connection with the former directory. It lists 16 mm. 
talkies and 16 mm. films and tells where to buy, rent, 
or borrow them. A copy of this pamphlet will be sent 
to any school official upon request. 

New Corbin Hardware Catalog. The P. & F. 
Corbin Co., New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of 
hardware and locks, has announced its new catalog 
of Colonial and Early English hardware for schools 
and educational institutions. The firm manufactures a 
line of schoolhouse hardware which stands up under 
hard usage and which retains its original finish 
throughout its period of service. The equipment pre- 
sents a distinctive appearance, functions well in use, 
and its design stresses the utilitarian as well as the 
artistic idea in construction and finish. 

Complete information and prices concerning the new 
hardware patterns may be obtained by any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


New Kewanee Boiler Catalog. The Kewanee Boiler 
Company, Kewanee, IIl., has issued its new Catalog 
No. 90, illustrating and describing its coal-burning 
boilers for schools. The catalog describes steel-riveted 
boilers, in a variety of designs, for different uses, and 
shows the advantages of these boilers in the way of 
economy, variety of fuels used, easy cleaning, and 
minimum of smoke in operation. 

The catalog contains specifications, working draw- 
ings, and setting-up measurements for the use of archi- 
tects in erecting and installing these boilers. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

MIMEOG re 
Dick Co., A. B. 

MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Talens School Products, Inc. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

PAINTS—TECHNICAL 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., - 
Truscon Steel Compan 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 

PANIC EXIT bevices: 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
APER 


American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 

Sanford Mfg. Co. 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 

Everwear Mfg. Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

American Wire Fence Company 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Continental Steel Corporation 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence Association 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Giant Manufacturing Company 

Hill-Standard Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Sloan Valve Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 
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Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Company, A. A. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Builders, Inc. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 

PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 

Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 

RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
RCA Victor Corp. 

RANGES 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., The John 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

RE-INFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Co. 

REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Company, A. A. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 

SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SHADE —— 

Eveleth Mfg. 

SHEARS AND. ‘ScissoRs 
Acme Shea 

SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SIGNS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Compa: 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQuiIPM ENT, 
AND SCENERY 
Tiffin Scenio Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I. 
STAINS 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Compa 
STATIONERY CABINETS. STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Corporation 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STOKERS 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Victor Corporation 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 





ADVERTISERS’ 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Acme Shear Company.............. 22 
A. P. W. Paper Company.......... 126 
Alberene Stone Company........... 
American Blower Company ... ‘ 
American Book Company ... ee 
American Builders, Inc............. 
American Crayon Company. . 





American Seating Company......... 19 
American Wire Fence Company..... 126 
Anchor Post Fence Company....... 110 
Angle Steel Stool Company......... 24 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co.... 83 
Asbestos Buildings Company....... 149 
Associated Business Papers, Inc....144 
Austral Window Company....4th Cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc............ 79 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..... 149 
Badger Wire & Iron Works........ 149 
Barrett Company, The.............+. 67 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co......... 142 
Berger Mfg. Company.............. 129 
Biefeld & Company, Otto.......... 151 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association... 94 
Binney & Smith Company..........100 
eS a errr rrr 150 
Brown Company, The.............. 157 
Bruce Publishing Co., The.30, 147 & 152 
Bweneye TWOE CO. oc cccccccccsves 143 
Butler Manufacturing Company..... 145 
Coleten COMPRRG, TW. ccc ciscccsecs 145 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. .118 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 122 
Chepietiameem, C.ccccsscccccscccsecs 149 


Churchill Manufacturing Company. .147 
Circle A Products Corp.78, 86, 111 & 124 


Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 31 
Clarke Company, A. A.........-4+. 136 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 13 
Columbia School Supply Co......... 26 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc..........+6+. 69 
Continental Chemical Corp.......... 109 
Continental Steel Corporation....... R4 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company...... 118 
CD CN oc ovccc cere ceccessces 120 
Cyclone Fence Company............ 104 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The..... 156 
Demco Library Supplies............ 22 
Detroit Steel Products Co.......... 77 
DeVilbiss Company, The.......... 147 
Pe Ss Mis Minded06 0500804508608 103 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F.....122 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 142 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The......138 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I...101 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co........... 115 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc....... 97 
BE, Wie Bs ceccccccssevesecceses 151 
Eveleth Mfg. Company............. 146 
Everwear Mfg. Company............138 





Finnell System, Inc.......... 3rd Cover 
General Electric Company.......... 
Giant Manufacturing Company.... 
Gillis & Geoghogan........ 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 


Harris Brothers (o............+..- 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 
Heywood-Wakefield Co............+. 
Hild Floor Machine Co............. p 
Hill-Standard Company............. 12 





Hillyard Chemical Co........ccceee 30 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 9 5 
Housing Company, The............. 107 
Huntington Laboratories............ 93 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co....... 110 
Internatl. Business Machines Corp.. 94 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co........... 4&5 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc........ 102 


Johns-Manville Corp. . 
Johnson & Son, 8 Dice sees 
Johnson Service Company. 






Kawneer Company, The............ 16 
HeWONSS TOUT COED. 0c ccecccccecs 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 20 
Keystone View Company........... 116 
Kimball Company, W. W.......... 114 
K-M Supply Company...... Serre. 
Knight, Maurice A............ ot ae 
Leitz, Inc., E. (ae 
Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass Co........ 72 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. ere, 
Mahoney Chair Company, The s4:6 ae 
Manufacturers Glass Co...... ree, 
Maple City Stamping Company ae 
Matthews Gas Machine Company 150 
Miller Keyless Lock Co, The J. 1..150 
Milwaukee Stamping Company...... 132 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc......107 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co.......... . 29 
Nash Engineering Co............... 32 
Narragansett Machine Co......... .140 
National Crayon Company.......... 28 
National Lock Co., The........ ae 
National School Equipment CO: 6s.00 ae 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co....... 31 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman......... 7 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 150 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The... . 82 
Northern Corrugating Co... 24 
North Western Steel Products Co 131 
Norton Company.............+5> iin on 
Oakite Products, Inc.......... rr. | 
Oversewing Machine Co.......... 1 
Pace Fence Association....... ae 
Park, Winton & True Co... : 10 


Peabody Seating Company 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 139 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 24 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.....128 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 133 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 146 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company......... 92 


Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfz. Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 12 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 151 


Sanford Manufacturing Company.... 28 
Sanymetal Products Company....... x 
School Architects Directory....14 & 15 
School Buyers’ Shopping Guide..... 150 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 20 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 


a Re rr ee 31 
Sloan Valve Company.............. 135 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.............. 112 
Sonneborn Sons. L...... se ae 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries... 71 
Spencer Heater Company........... 81 
Spencer Lens Company............. 102 
Standard Blackboard Co............ 151 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 34 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp......123 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The .. 26 
Standard School Fixtures Co.......119 


ea 
Steffens-Amberg Company........... 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The.. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F 
Superior Body Company 





Talens School Products, Inc........ 98 
TORMOWRE WTS, THO occ. ccscccvcs 151 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 70 
Teacher Agencies............. ‘ocean 
Tiffin Scenic Studios...............148 
We See FS on bv ove cc ccede 145 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co......160 
U. S. Inkwell Company. pines 28 
Universal Scenic Studio, ‘Ine. .146 
Universal Window Company. on ee 
Valleyco Company, The. SrTtT er 
Vestal Chemical C ompany. Ss 4x8 .- 113 
Vogel Company, Joseph A....2nd Cover 
Volland Scenic Studios, THO. osc .150 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............. 6 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 75 
Wayne Iron Works............ ose 
Weber Costello Company........... 18 
eee Me , Uivdocuhocneansengeex 151 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M...106 
Western Electric Company sdgesenege 91 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.73 & 121 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. ..118 


Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 10 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G......cceeeeeee 2 
York-Hoover Body Corp........ . 88 


Supplies 











TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

TECH ata —o 
Sonnebo! 

TELEPHONE t SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION” 
Johnson Service Company 

TENNIS NETS 
American Wire Fence Company 

es" M An AND FIXTURES 

Paper Company 

TOILET ‘PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. 
Sanymetal Products Company 

TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company 

TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 

TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, Jathes B. 

Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 

VARNISHES 
American Crayon Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Air Filter Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VISUAL Oe daee EQUIPMENT 
Keystone View Compa 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company 
Richards-Wilcox —_ Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Talens School Products, Inc. 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (BR. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WAXING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
Vestal Chemical ( ompany 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Kawneer Company, The 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Copmany 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTHS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co. Inc., 8. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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down, if that going up means the daily danger of trying to work from 
the old-fashioned stepladder. Avoid risks. Make safety certain and profit 
sure by using, for every ladder-job, the Dayton Safety Ladder. 


Daytons are strong, light, steel-braced. 
They can’t slide, won’t slip. Wide leg- 
spread insures stable stand on any sur- 
face—straddles seats easily. Roomy, pro- 
tected platform gives plenty of working 
space. Sizes 3 to 16 feet. Moderately shone. 


priced. 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


THEY WILL GO UP 


Your ladder-workers have to, when you say so... and they will fall 


Full Information from Dept. SBJ-4 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 





Type — 
Dayton Ladder 


A smaller, popular-priced, all- 
purpose safety ladder in seven 
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Longer Life for Schoolbooks. The Oversewing Ma- 
chine Company, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass., have 
just issued a descriptive pamphlet, telling about their 
new, improved method of oversewing in bookmaking. 
The new method does not involve sewing over, or re- 
sewing, but is a method of sewing through and over 
the edges of the folded sections or signatures of a book. 
It replaces the old-fashioned method of sewing through 
the folds of the paper, and makes possible an intimate 
hold upon each leaf in the book by a multitude of 
stitches passing through the stronger portion of the 
paper which has not been weakened by folding. 

The advantages of oversewing become apparent fol- 
lowing a careful study of the method in use. Oversew- 
ing combines flexibility with strength, thus becoming 
a truly balanced method of sewing. It is an enduring 
type of sewing which adapts itself to everyday use and 
which is sturdy enough to withstand ordinary wear 
without being unwieldy. It offers the advantage of 
economy by eliminating the need of rebinding; it offers 
the solution to a serious and vexing problem of waste 
and losses due to the former method of sewing. 

School authorities are invited to ask for information 
on the new oversewing method for schoolbooks. 


Merriam Issues Anniversary Brochure 

The G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., 
publishers of the Merriam-Webster dictionaries, recent- 
ly issued a handsome brochure in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the establishment of the firm. 
The brochure includes halftone portraits of the early 
founders of the firm, a picture of the first printing 
office, the Merriam office in 1847, a picture of the 
famous blue-back speller published in 1783, a title- 
page from the Noah Webster dictionary published in 
1806, and a picture of the first large American diction- 
ary published in two volumes in 1828. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. Pond Joins Truscon Steel Company. The 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of steel windows and reinforcing steel, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Clark P. Pond as 
vice-president of engineering and sales. Mr. Pond, who 
was formerly connected in a similar capacity with the 
Lupton Company, is widely known in the building 
field. His roof design for improved natural ventilation 





CLARK P. POND 


and lighting is used in hundreds of buildings today. 
Mr. Pond will devote his attention to problems con- 
nected with the engineering and sales of Truscon steel 
products. 


A Publisher Passes. Irving Putnam, head of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons publishing house, died on March 12, in 
New York City. He was a brother of Major George 
Haven Putnam, who died in February last year. He 
was a great-grandnephew of General Israel Putnam, a 
Revolutionary War hero. He entered Amherst College 
in 1869, and left three years later to enter the pub- 
lishing business. He was 79 years of age at the time 
of his death. 


The Columbia Educational Radio Program. The 
Federal Radio Commission has completed a survey of 
a week’s programs of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, of New York City, showing that 12.3 per cent of 
the broadcasting time is devoted to educational pro- 
grams. This figure compares with the nation-wide av- 
erage of close to 10 per cent. 

In the survey, it was noted that programs from 
studios given by educators totaled 1,007 hours a week 
for the country, and 137 hours for the first zone, which 
includes New York City. Those originating in educa- 
tional institutions totaled 431 hours for the country 





and 67 hours for the first zone. Other educational 
broadcasts, not always given by professional educa- 
tors, amounted to 2,021 hours for the country and 407 
hours for the first zone. 

There appears to be a steady increase of interest and 
cooperation on the part of educators in the School of 
the Air broadcasts. A number of city boards of educa- 
tion have equipped hundreds of schools in their dis- 
tricts with radios, at an expense of thousands of 
dollars. The interest in radio as a means of supple- 
menting instruction has made it necessary to get out 
a third edition of the teachers’ manual and classroom 
guide. It is recognized that it is incumbent on educa- 
tors to familiarize themselves with the problems and 
technical limitations of the broadcasters and not to 
expect or ask the unreasonable. 


How to Apply for a School. The Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo., has issued a 32-page 
booklet, telling how to apply for a school and secure 
promotion. The booklet represents the results of twelve 
years of experience as a teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent, and sixteen years in the teachers’ agency 
business. The booklet includes information on the cer- 
tification of school teachers in the western states and 


the requirements necessary for certification without 
examination. 


How Pencils Are Made. The Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Company, of Brooklyn, New York, has just 
issued a pamphlet, entitled “How a Lead Pencil is 
Made,” which describes the process of making lead 
pencils. The pamphlet also tells how erasers are made 
and describes the technique for obtaining the best re- 
sults from colored indelible pencils. A copy of the 
pamphlet will be sent on request to any teacher, or 
school official, who will write to the Faber Pencil 
Company at 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Film on Bookmaking. The film, “Books — From 
Manuscript to Classroom,” has proved so popular 
among schools that the John C. Winston Company, 
distributors, have more than doubled the number of 
prints for distribution. The film, which reveals the 
actual making of a textbook, may be borrowed with- 
out cost, by schools possessing a 16 mm. projector. 


Child Labor. By Ellen Matthews, Nettie McGill, 
and Ella A. Merritt. Bulletin No. 197, 1930. Price, 25 
cents. Issued by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. This is the 
third of a series of bulletins prepared by the children’s 
division in response to requests for information on 
various aspects of child labor. 
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In Your School =—USE 


NIBROC TOWELS 


for Health 
and E COnNOMmMY 



















Nibroc Towels encourage boys and girls to keep clean. They 





are individual towels, clean and safe, free from disease germs 


that ofttimes travel via the common towel. 


Children using Nibrocs rub their faces and hands dry. They 





can use Nibrocs just like a linen towel, because Nibrocs are 
strong. Nibroc Towels are highly absorbent and good to the 


most sensitive skin. 


As a further assurance of cleanliness, Nibroc Towels are 





vended The Safe Way, from a dust-proof metal cabinet. It 
locks with a key. Dispenses one Nibroc Towel at a time, 


making it easy to be economical. 





Great strength and high absorbency combine to make Nib- 
rocs economical. They do twice or three times the work of 
ordinary paper towels. One wipes dry. Thousands of schools, 


after trying cloth towels and paper towels of other makes, 





have decided Nibrocs are the nicest, safest, and most eco- 


nomical to be had. 
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Children Cannot Wait 


The necessity of providing immediately adequate 
educational opportunities is sometimes overlooked by 
school boards. In arguing on this point for the ade- 
quate equipment of shops in the barracks of a junior 
high school, Mr. C. F. Perry, supervisor of industrial 
arts of the Milwaukee public schools, told a school- 
board committee that the purchase of machinery, etc., 
should not be delayed for two or three years until the 
new proposed building could be erected. To illustrate 
his point, he told the following story: 

A man visiting in Brooklyn came out of the home 
of his friend about midnight. He had helped in various 
ways to break the eighteenth amendment, and he was 
mellow but quite grave, and certainly very logical. 

He wanted to take the subway to his home and 
walked a block or two until he came to a large hole 
in the street. He looked down, and deep in the earth 
he saw lights and several men working around them. 

Leaning over the edge, he called: “Hello, what are 
you fellows doing down there?” 

“Digging the subway,” came the reply. 

“How long before you will be through?” he asked. 

“Oh, about eight or nine years.” 

“H’m, I can’t wait that long. Guess I'll walk home.” 


Let Teacher Do It 


The following letter was received bv a teacher of 
physical education in one of the Cairo, IIl., schools: 
Miss Delts: 

I’m not sending Agnes to school to take tumbles, she 
could do that at home if it was of any benefit to her. 

You tumble in her place and see how you like it. 


Mrs. T. 


A Modest College Orator 


When Richard O’Connor, an attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, was a student at the University of California he 
was local correspondent for the San Francisco Bulletin. 
At commencement he was chosen, following the college 
custom, to make one of the orations upon the campus. 
He spoke at the base of the historic Le Conte oak tree. 
In the next issue of the Bulletin appeared a dispatch 
mentioning the other orators briefly but paying high 
tribute to Richard O’Connor for his masterly eloquence. 

A few days later Tom O’Connor, an older brother 
of Richard, met the latter. 

“Dick,” said Tom, “I gather from your own dispatch 
that you rather distinguished yourself at commence- 
ment. Was your speech as good as you said it was?” 

“Tom,” said Dick, “modesty is the badge of all our 
tribe; and so I hate to talk about myself. You can 
judge for yourself the merits of my oration when I tell 
you it contained just four more words than Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address.” 


TO A SCHOOLBOY 


The schoolroom walls enclose a little space 
Where with bent head your docile thoughts all seem 
On Caeser fixed; the world without a dream, 
Forgotten for relentless mood and case. 
The Latin meanings patiently you trace, 
Determined .to forget some boyish scheme 
That waits the closing bell. Till sudden gleam 
Of sunlight on your book transforms the place. 


Then fly your thoughts to summer’s treasure quest 
Where white gulls flash against the arching blue, 
And circling fish-hawks utter plaintive cries 

Above the loose sticks of their fledglings’ nest. 
Star-lighted nights, awakenings in the dew, 
Summon you where a fog-girt island lies. 


R. W. P. in Chicago Tribune. 





Visitor: “I suppose your wife listened in when you 
were broadcasting, Professor Tweety ?” 

The Professor: “She did, madam. And for the first 
time in nearly thirty years I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing her without interruption.” 
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Some Old-Time Bookmen Stories 


William George Bruce 


The typical bookman, namely the representative 
of an educational publishing house, of 40 years 
ago, was an ex-schoolmaster who continued to 
schoolmaster. He would lead at a teachers’ institute, 
inspire his audience with the professional spirit, 
and incidentally promote the interests of the 
publishing house he represented. 

Jonathan Piper was of that type. He was, in 
fact, an interesting character. Careless in dress 
and manner he meandered over the mid-west coun- 
try, ever ready for an argument on educational 
matters. He held his audiences spellbound, won 
the confidence of the professional workers, and 
made a real contribution to the cause of popular 
education of his time. Incidentally he represented 
the American Book Company in the rural field. 

Jonathan Piper was a delightful conversationist 
and story-teller. He had the faculty of seeing the 
humorous side of things. Besides he had peculiari- 
ties which excited the humor of his friends. Fre- 
quently he was the victim of practical jokes im- 
posed upon him by his friends. Here is one: 

Partial to Hot Plates 

When Jonathan sat down to a meal he wanted 
it served on a hot plate. When a cold or luke- 
warm plate was set before him he reprimanded 
the waiter in a stormy manner. The dining car 
and hotel waiters usually failed unless specially 
instructed to respond to his whims. 

One morning he entered the dining car on an 
Iowa train. The younger bookmen who traveled 
with him quietly instructed the waiter, in fact. 
they offered him a liberal tip if he saw to it that 
Jonathan’s plate was so hot that it would burn 
his fingers. 

“Ah understands you wants your bacon and eggs 
served on a hot plate!” said the colored waiter 
as he approached the old bookman. 

“Ves, and I want it damned hot at that!” replied 
Jonathan who had brought his customary morning 
grouch right along with him to the breakfast table. 

When the breakfast came there came with it a 
plate that had for the past ten minutes rested 
over a hot fire. 

Jonathan grabbed the plate with both hands to 
see whether it was really hot, and immediately 
dropped it with an exclamation of pain. The eyes 
of the accompanying bookmen were upon him. 
These conspirators wore an innocent and sym- 
pathetic look. This he observed with some suspi- 
cion. At the same time he noted the blisters that 
were now swelling on his hands. But Jonathan was 
a diplomat. 

“That’s the first time I was served with a hot 
plate,” he said with a remarkable calm. “And 
damned hot at that! George, you have a good 
tip coming!” 

As far as any bookman could testify Jonathan 
Piper never called for a hot plate again. 

Compensations of a Schoolmaster’s Life 

Another story is told of a young bookman, let 
us call him Smith, because that was not his name. 
who had been superintendent of the Pike county 
schools. Whenever he met a former student he 
would become elated and tell his associates all 
about it. 

“Well, sir! I had one of the finest compensations 
which can come into the life of a one-time school- 
master,” was his wont to telling his experiences. 
“A splendid-looking fellow told me today that he 
attended school in Pike county when I was super- 
intendent there. I meet my former pupils every 
day. And what a fine lot of people we turned out 
of the Pike county schools!” 

The fellow bookmen concluded that the ex- 
superintendent of the Pike county schools must 
be cured of his boast and pride. 

A book contest was on in a Nebraska city. A 
group of bookmen had gathered, including the Pike 
county recruit in the book field. 

As soon as he reached the breakfast table the 
waitress said: 

“Oh, you are Mr. Smith, former superintendent 
of Pike county, Iowa. Well, I am one of your 
former students!” 

“See that!” he turned to the other bookmen. 
“This sort of thing cheers a schoolmaster’s heart.” 

Soon the cook and one of the dishwashers came 
out of the kitchen and headed for Smith’s table. 


“Are you the former superintendent of Pike 
county?” they asked. “Well, we are former students 
of yours!” 

When Smith entered the lobby of the hotel, the 
porter rushed into his arms. Then came the bell 
hop, and finally the colored bootblack. All ex- 
pressed delight in seeing him. 

“You see, Mr. Smith, we all attended school in 
Pike county when you were superintendent!” 

To cap the climax an individual of the hobo type, 
greasy, ragged, and dirty, meandered into the lobby 
and headed for the bookman. 

“Mr. Smith, this is the proudest moment of my 
life,” he said. “I attended school in Pike 
county —”’ 

But Smith made his escape. He never mentioned 
the fact again that he had been superintendent of 
Pike county. It cost the fellow bookmen a pretty 
penny in tips and honorariums, but Smith no longer 
bored his companions by doting upon the com- 
pensations of an ex-schoolmaster’s career. 


A WOMAN SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


In a western town some years ago there waged 
a stiff textbook contest in which the school board 
had been wrought up to a high pitch of excitement. 
Among the members of the determining body was 
a woman who owed her distinction as a school 
director to a fashionable women’s club. She was a 
sympathetic soul who was actuated by sentiment 
rather than judgment. 

The contest involved a series of readers. The rep- 
resentative of a firm whose western headquarters 
are located in Chicago, had won the lady member 
for his books. He was bald-headed, but still a fine- 
looking man, of captivating manner, who lost no 
opportunity to gain every point in favor of his 
cause. When the woman member offered to cham- 
pion his books in open board meeting he did not 
object. 

The decisive evening came. The board was in a 
bad temper. Arguments flew right and left. The 
male members attacked undesirable books with a 
vigor that grossly violated all rules of refined eti- 
quette. 

The lady member threw herself recklessly into 
the debate. After the battle had been fought for an 
hour, during which time she had. in point of scien- 
tific argumentation, become badly disfigured, the 
book duel came to an end. A vote was taken — the 
woman had lost. 

She rushed immediately in the direction of the 
bookman, and, throwing her arms, with a hysterical 
screech, about his neck, cried, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Those rude men voted down your lovely readers,” 
and then she sobbed like a child. 


It Followed Naturally 

Teacher: “Who can tell me what the former 
ruler of Russia was called?” 

Class (in unison): “Czar.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what was his wife 
called?” 

Class: “Czarina.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what were the Czar’s 
children called?” 

A pause, and then a small, timid voice piped 
up: “Czardines?”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Right and Didn’t Know It 
Prof.: “Tell me the name of a German philos- 
opher.” 
Victim: ‘“Can’t sir.” 
Prof.: “That’s right.”—-Notre Dame Juggler. 


A Common Variety 
“Did you ever hear of the collegiate flower?” 
“No, what is its name?” 
“The blooming idiot.”—U. of S. Calif. Wampus. 


Close Application 
Student: “Hey, I wanna exchange this text- 
book.” 
Clerk: “Too late; you’ve had it a whole term.” 
Student: “But I just found out that every other 
page is missing.”—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


Zoological What -Is - IT? 
Teacher: “Johnny, to what class of the animal 
kingdom do I belong?” 
Johnny: “I don’t know, teacher. Pa says you’re 


an old hen and ma says you’re an old cat.” — 
Pathfinder. 
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HOW MANY DOLLA 


DO THESE 


R § 
FEET 


e Year in, year out, these feet are costing you a lot of money 
in floor maintenance. ¢ If you want to cut this expense to a 
minimum, perhaps save thousands of dollars annually, and at 
the same time give lasting beauty and life to your floors, 
send the coupon below for our new Control Chart. It is 
absolutely free and places you under no obligation. 

e This Control Chart will serve as a complete guide for your 
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janitor in his regular floor maintenance schedule. It will gi” 
you a permanent record, with recommendations for the most 
successful and economical treatment of each floor in your 
building. Thousands of dollars are being saved annually by 
the use of this method. Are you interested ? 

e Mail this coupon for the new control chart for the care of 
floors, by S. C. Johnson & Son. 
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S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SJ-4 Racine, Wisconsin 
Without cost or obligation I should like to have your new Control Chart 
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Ud UMINWNSS SS NTERIOR painted surfaces are con- 


spicuously good looking, with a pro- 
nounced lustre, a rich depth...corridors, 
classrooms, laboratoriesare suffused with 
a soft, agreeable working light . . . walls 
and ceilings are immaculately clean... 
Dartmouth’s Steele Chemistry Build- 
ing is painted throughout with Barreled 
Sunlight. 
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Are you concerned with interior 
painting? Let us tell you more about 





Easy to Tint 


An all-oil product, 
Barreled Sunlight is 
readily tinted any de- 
sired shade with ordinary 
colors in oil. Quantities 
of 5 gallons or over are 
tinted to order at the 
factory without 
charge. 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


extra 
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STEELE CHEMISTRY BUILDING, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Painted taroughout with Barreled Sunlight 


ln one of Dartmouth’s 
Finest Buildings. , 


Barreled Sunlight. Let us send you the 
facts on its long-lasting whiteness and 
cleanliness . . . its washeability .. . its 
ease of tinting... its durability and low 
maintenance cost. Mail the coupon. 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-D 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York—Chicago—San 
Francisco. Distributors in all principal 
cities. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in 
the finish checked here. 
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| IT IS just as foolish to try to use a mop and pail for cleaning, or a weighted 
brush for polishing . . . as it is to depend upon a kerosene lamp for lighting. 
Electricity has brought countless benefits to education as well as to industry 
| and important among these is electric polishing and scrubbing . . . vastly more 
important than many school executives think. 
| It is recognized that good light has tremendous influence upon pupils —their 
izht application their capacity their morals. Floor cleanliness is also important . . . 
not only for its influence upon the children’s work but for its example. 

It is important that floors be clean . . . and equally important that they be 
maintained with the least possible cost. The only way to answer both needs is 
with electric scrubbing, waxing or polishing ... preferably with the Finnell System. 

The Finnell System offers you a 
selection from many models and sizes 
... making possible many combina- 
tions. You get a system adapted to 
your needs ... not so large as to be 
costly . . . nor so small as to be in- 
adequate. 























Have a Finnell expert make a 
survey of your buildings and recom- 
mend the size system best suited to 
your needs. Then a demonstration 
will be convincing. Your request for 
this action will place you under no 
obligation. Write to FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Inc., 804 East St., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Factory branch offices in all princi- 
pal cities. 





“Twenty-five vears of service 
in the interest of clean floors.” 


Waxes and polishes 


in one operation 


Finnell-Kote is a specially pre- 
pared wax of high solid-content. 
The Finnell-Kote dispenser melts 
it and flows it to the floor in a 
thin, thread-like stream to be dis- 
| tributed by the brushes, and-—an 
instant later-— brought to a_ uni- 
formly beautiful, durable finish. 


We were delighted to meet so many old customers 
and new friends during the Department of Super- 
intendence sessions at Detroit-—particularly pleased 
at the interest shown in Finnell-Kote, our newest 
achievement, 





Prominent Schools Equipped with 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS and 
AUSTRAL WARDROBES. 


Hawthorne Public School, Hawthorne, N. J., 
Fanning and Shaw, Architects. 


ae 3 : ~ 
Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, NY. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects 


Anthony J. Bowen School, Washington, D C . 
. L. Harris. Architect. 
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The judgment of School Specialists favors COMPLETE NATURAL VENTILATION, 

the latest development for modern schools . . . The fresh air enters through the 

AUSTRAL Window and is diffused through the classroom, passing under the 

Wardrobe doors and is vented out through an aperture in the top of the 
Wardrobe . . . Simplified . . . Economical . . . Efficient. 
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